











The right to walk in peace... 


E ARE fighting not only for the 
Four Great Freedoms, but for lots 
of smaller, more tangible things, too. 

For instance, we are fighting for the 
right to walk through peaceful, sunny 
fields with a dog and a gun, free of the 
shadow of war. 

We're fighting for the right to enjoy 
the great American heritage of hunting 
... to watch a flight of greenheads 
whir out of the dawn. 

We're fighting for personal peace, as 
well as peace between nations. 

Here at Remington we are doing 
everything in our power to speed peace 


through victory. We are grateful to be 
able to serve our country now that the 
country has had war forced upon it. 

You, too, can serve by observing 
these conservation measures: wipe guns 
with an oily rag occasionally . . . store 
guns and ammunition in a cool, dry 
place... turn in empty shot shells and 
cartridge cases for brass salvage .. . 
and save fats, hides and down for 
war use. 

And remember, after the war is won, 
Remington will be back to supply you 
again with its famous sporting guns 
and ammunition...in even finer quality 


as the result of wartime research and 
experience. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


» » » 


The high quality and great quantit 
Remington's production for the Armes 
Forces is shown by the fact that of ! 


ie i 


eight large arms and ammunition plan 
operated by Remington, four have alreac 
been awarded the Army-Navy “E.” 
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Among the ornaments for harness—made by “‘The Pfluegers”’ before fishing tackle 
became our major business long ago—was a bright, luminous disk used to reveal 





an on-coming horse in the dark. Being fishermen as well as tackle makers, a young 


mind asked, ‘“‘Why not make a luminous lure to attract fish?” Fashioning a home- 









) : er ; 
made bait, father and two sons tried it out one night when the moon was far away. 
I After retrieving the lure a few times, something splashed, hit a boy’s foot and started 
\j wildly flapping in the bottom of the boat. When the lantern was lighted, they 
discovered a large bass had followed the lure—jumping after it as it left the water. 
Thus an idea grew into Pflueger’s famous line of Luminous Baits. 
] 
\ Through three generations of experience, the Pfluegers have introduced many features in 
] . . - . . ge. ° 
: a great line of fishing tackle. Pflueger manufacturing facilities—now devoted to making 
P y ; war materials—will make even better Pflueger Tackle when Victory is won. 
av The ENTERPRISE Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio 
ts ; t 
oe 4 & LU & G E 
hacienee Saal (PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER 
bi Spinner—one of 


\merica’s most 
widely used baits. 


A Great Name in Fachle 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 
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THE SUPPLY tS LIMITED because it takes 
Rubber. This precious rubber is spread between the 
Buck Skein fabrics in a very thin film to make the 
Jacket water-resistant, 


WHAT WEATHERPROOF MEANS TODAY 


I guess I have been given my last rubber allotment, 
and I am passing it on to you in a Weatherproof 
Buck Skein. True, the pure gum rubber I have been 
using is needed to bounce the life out of the Nazis 
and Japs. But you and I can get along with re- 
worked rubber. It's still RUBBER . . not 100% 
waterproof . . . but it’s showerproof and will keep 
you plenty dry and just as warm. 


oO Warm for War Work 


Layer on layer of insulation are your barrier against 
icy blasts. Yet Buck Skein weighs only 2!» Ibs. 
Warmth without weight for heavy war work. 


+a Inner Seams Sealed Up 


An old patented invention of mine to help prevent 
undue moisture from seeping through. 


© Fleece Lined for Extra Warmth 
Windproof! Workproof! 


4) Extra Zipper Breast Pocket 


Convenient for cigarettes, small tools, etc 


5) So Warm It's Air-Cooled! 


The Jacket is so warm that a secret air vent acts as 
a “cooling system’’ to carry off excess perspiration 
when a man works hard. Keep well, America! 

Besides these five great features, Buck Skein wears 
like elephant hide. Yet the fabric is soft, pliable, 
ind washes beautifully. It won't shrink or fade. 
Colors: “‘Iceland’’ Blue and “‘Honey’’ Brown. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOw (if your dealer is all 


id out) and I'll rush your Jacket to you at once. 
Carrying charges prepaid. To my old Buck Skein 
customers and friends, yes, and to you Wives, 
Mothers and Sweethearts, I haven't many Buck 
Shaane, so give where they wee most needed for 


ork, and can do the most govx 


c/o LUSTBERG, NAST & Co., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D4, New York City 
See that I get the $5 Buck Skein Joe Jacket 
at once as checked. Chest size 
“Iceland’’ Blue []) or ‘‘Iloney”’ 
Here's my check 
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Outdoor Liffers 


Personal notes on new friends 


ANDERLUST 

has led A. R. 
Siedentopf, author 
of ‘‘Killers Must 
Die,” over a pretty 
large area of the 
earth’s surface. Ed- 
ucated as an archi- 
tect in Germany, he 
emigrated to the 
United States more 
than 30 years ago 
and, after traveling 
over most of the 
mountain country between Montana and 
Texas, always on horseback, settled 
down in Colorado as a rancher and en- 
gineer. In 1927, however, the travel bug 
bit him again, and he set out of Tangan- 
yika Territory, in east Africa. 

“It was thrilling,” he says, “to survey 
new roads through jungles and primeval 
forests, sometimes being routed uncere- 
moniously by elephants, buffaloes, and 
rhinos, and time and again put to hasty 
retreat by roving prides of lions. More 
than once I had to deal effectively with 
small, hostile bands of Massai warriors 
who did not cherish the idea of the white 
man’s insatiable hunger for land.” 

Early in 1939, however, Siedentopf 
realized that war was inevitable, and 
registered voluntarily with the Tangan- 
yika territorial army. Later, feeling 
sure that the United States would even- 
tually be dragged into the conflict, he 
returned to Colorado. He is now a writer 
and lecturer on African wildlife. 
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ACK in the Adi- 
rondacks in up- 


state New York, 
George Shanks is 
known as a city 


slicker. And in 
some sections of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., he’s 
remembered as a 
rough-and-ready 
customer from the 
openspaces. Be- 
sides which, he did 
those amusing 
drawings for the article, “Censored Trout.” 

About that Adirondack matter, it seems 
that Shanks’s father migrated from Ire- 
land many years back, became a lumber- 
jack back in those timbered hills, and 
married a local girl. The result has been 
that although George Shanks came to 
New York City and took up illustrating, 
lots of his relatives still live back there 
in the Adirondacks, and naturally con- 
sider this citified artist fellow the black 
sheep of the family—though they wel- 
come him fondly when he returns to the 
old Stamping ground for some fishing. 

Shanks’s Brooklyn reputation was ac- 
quired somewhat later, when he owned 
probably the only genuine Western 
bronco in that staid borough. Since he 
live ad some four miles from the only park 
where he could use the horse, he had to 
ride it through the city streets, dodging 
trolleys and frightened motorists, to get 
there—and did! 

Although he never studied art formal- 
ly Shanks has been drawing for many 
of the nation’s leading magazines for a 
quarter of a century. Before that, in the 

World War, he served in a Navy 
gun crew. 
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TOWER, WE TEACH 
SUBMARINE 
CREWS HOW TO 
‘ESCAPE’ FROM 
DEEP WATER. THE 

















PIPEFULS OF FRAGRANT 
TOBACCO IN EVERY HANDY 
POCKET PACKAGE OF 


FINE ROLL-YOUR-OWN 
CIGARETTES IN EVERY 
HANDY POCKET PACKAGE 
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(LL BET THOSE 

MEN WILL ENJOY 

i A SMOKE WITH 

: PRINCE ALBERT 

WHEN THEY GET 
THROUGH ‘ 





WELL, THEY'LL 














‘84 TO ENJOY THE 
ex COMFORT 
OF A PA. 







TRAINING THE MEN 


WHO WOULDN'T ? 


HAVE PLENTY 
OF TIME LATER 





70 STAND PRESSURE 





UNDER WATER 






ITS SURPRISING HOW 
EASY PRINCE ALBERT 
IS ON MY TONGUE, 
CONSIDERING THE 
GOOD, RICH TASTE. 
ITS THE NO-BITE 
TREATMENT 


THAT 
GOES FOR 
RA. ‘MAKINS’ 

SMOKES, TOO- 
PLUS FAST, EASY, 
NO-SPILL 
ROLLING | 
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THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 





n-Salem, North Carolin 























That @/G one is waiting 
for you up in MAINE! 


¢ That dream-fish of yours is all set to give 


you the fishing thrill of your life! So come 


to Maine this season, and hook into him! 


Maine’s famous for big fish (brook trout 
of 3 pounds, landlocked salmon of 7 pounds 
or larger are not uncommon) —and [ots of 
fish (more trout waters in Maine than in 
all Eastern states combined! ). Maine guides 
know the waters like you know your back 
yard! Yet you'll be surprised how little it 
costs to enjoy a Maine fishing trip! 

Guide, license and place to stay can be 
Mail cou- 
Do it now! 


arranged in advance, if desired. 


pon for FREE Fishing ¢ 





HAVE THE TIM UR LIFE IN MAINE! 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT 

COMMISSION 

Tourist Service 

282 St. John St., Portland, Maine 
Please send me_ the ‘omeiat | 

Maine Fishing Guide for 1943. | 










Name ——___ — | 
Address | 
City | 
State | 





$ 85 buys beautiful lake front 
$108 buys 50 acres on road 
$12! buys 96 acres lake front 
$130 buys island 

$220 buys 200 acres enclosing lake 







Our 26th Annual List, just issued in the form of an illus 
trated booklet. describes the above and many other choice 
operties acquired by through Tax Sale The amount 
juoted is the full price asked, guaranteed perfect title no 
ortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fishing camps 


where there is real sport; summer a we sites, heavily 
vooded acreages ow is ox time to invest in Canada's 
mineral forests and farms. Small m svae ly payments if 
desired. Don't delay Write today for free booklet with full 
explanation 

Room a 


72 Queen St. W. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


TAX SALE SERVICE 





Take a Vacation Up In ° 


Maine’s North Woods Where Yoid Can Relax 
in Quiet & Seclusion, and Enjoy Good Fishing. 


FOSTER’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


Will be Open to Fishermen & Vacationists May 1. 


in the heart of unsurpassed fishing & canoe country, 

ve offer all that can be desired for a delightful wilder- 
ness vacation, Accessible to over 50 lakes, ponds, 
streams. Plenty of big BROOK TROUT, LAKE TROUT 
SALMON. Excellent trails, swimming, beaches. Indi- 
vidual cabins. Special rates to family groups & boys’ 
parties. Come by train. Taxi service from statien to 


camp boat-landing, 


_* A. C. FOSTER 


MIGIS LODGE 


PATTEN, MAINE * 








ON SEBAGO LAKE 


EARLY SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 
Guides—Heated Modern Cabins—Good Food 
$5 to $6.50 a day. Bus Service from Portland. 

Write O. K. Thayer for information 


—— SOUTH CASCO, MAINE 


|BEST 
FISHING 


Inside 3 inlets and surfcast- 
ing as permitted by Gov't. 


The Home of Fighting F ish 


Save Rubber and Gas 
Come by R. R. 


We will meet you with horses and give you 
a real vacation. 


ART SCHMIDT’S CAMP 


BUTTERNUT WISCONSIN 








OPENS ABOUT 
LATE APRIL 


(Booklets) 
Trains & Bus met on re- 
quest at Keller Sta., Va. 
Hotel Wachapreague 
A.W G. Mears, the Fisnerman, Prop. 
Wachapreague, Va. 
Eastern Shore, close to 
Cape Charles 

















MUSKIE PARADISE 


On Lake Chippewa, famous for Muskies and Wall- 
eye Pike. Cabins with city gas and electricity. 
Showers, Tennis, Sand Beach and dancing. House- 
keeping cabin for four people $28.00 weekly, boat 
included. For folder write 


DUN ROVIN LODGE 
Box 0531 Hayward, Wis. 





BEARS—BEARS—BEARS! 


If you want to shoot a big, black, shiny fellow 
with gun or camera—combined with exciting fish- 


ing for Lake Trout, Speckled Trout and Giant 
Northerners—arrange to arrive Metagama _ be- 
tween May 15 and 24. Folder. 


BATES’ CAMPS 


_Camp 2, Metagama, Ont., Via C.P.R., Canada | 


TROUT! 


Trout 
for 


This 
fishing. 
the first 
may be 
camera) 
Surface 
real sport 
Folder. 


season we are specializing in Lake 
Some new lakes fished last season 
time produced 20-pound lakers Trip 
combined with a bear hunt (gun or 
moose, and other wild life photography. 
fishing for the big lakers should prove 
Also Northern pike; speckled trout 


BATES’ CAMPS 


Metagama (via C.P.R.), Ont. 


Camp 2, 








Peaks. 
are abundant. 
lake trout fishing. Bus & rail connections. 


Cc. D. Davis, Prop. 





ELK LAKE CAMPS FOR TROUT & SALMON 


A sportsman’s paradise awaits you at Elk Lake Camps, the Southern Gateway to the Adirondack 
Located in 40,000-acre private tract on Elk Lake where naturally spawned brook trout 
Nearby is Clear Pond, part of the same tract, offering splendid land-locked salmon, and 
MAIN CAMP AND COTTAGES 


ELK LAKE CAMPS 


WITH HOTEL SERVICE. 


Blue Ridge, P. O., Essex County, N. Y. 

















AMERICA’S GREA 


ALASKA & 


LAST FRONTIER! 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them 
selves about this mysterious and fascinatir 
Territory! You'll find adventure and roman 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunt 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir 
gin wilderness for record-smashing troph 
Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, go 
salmon fisheries, its 


Id min 





< } ing, agriculture, peop 
} geography and fascinating history, its forest 
er wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 


Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every } 
suc! Send 20c NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magazine—or, send $2 00 for a year's subscriy 
tion, 12 issues. Your enjoyment is guaranteed 


SPECIAL OFFER! FREE! Subscribe to Alaska’s Maga i 
zine NOW @ cive tely f 2 two-color map Sete i. 
of Alaska q wns. vers, ™ ntans, 

glaciers. roads. e “ e y to learn more about + 
The Last F er Y ~ ective this map, with 

your first magazine by Ret urn Ma . 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA - - 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN __Jiie 





BIG GAME SPORTSMEN<— 


I have what you want. Most grizzly j 
> lace known. Mature Bighorn Rams. Best 
chance full bag, most desirable big ga 
Twenty-one day hunt. Horseback unless st 
ing game, in least known British Colur 
Rocky Mountains. Wildlife pictures & Grizz 
in May Complete information. Accept 
proof. Bank reference. Arrive train or pl 


FRANK E. BROWN, Hazelmere, Alberta, Canada. 


NORTHERN QUEBEC “5,25. 


TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. CLUB PANACHE 





250 sq. miles 00 sq. miles 
The best camping-canoecing trip, » 
combined with excellent speckled Speckled Trout, Moose 
trout fly-fishing. Lake Trout ach Deer, Bear Part 
good for moose and bear and all 5 eene 
kinds of wild birds. New eS 
real virgin country, just opened. @ble cabins. Comp 
Something very special guides. 


References, descriptive folder on request. 
Write or wire 








Leet Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canadaeed 


Attention ene 


By travelling trains, you can still reach Paradise (€ 
& Lodges, which are located on VIRGIN lakes, i: 
heart of Northern Ontario's Wilderness, whe N 

Lake Trout, and other varieties of Game-Fi 
and where Moose, Bear, Deer, Ducks and Gr« 
ing is unsurpassed. For full particulars, writ 


PARADISE CAMPS & LODGES, 
Quibell, Ontario, Canada. 


7 7 . 2 
ing ishing: 
SALMON—LAKE TROUT— SQUARETAILS 


We can give you fine sport with these fish in bot 
River and Lake 
Also good food, good cahins, good beds 
OPEN SEASON ON BLACK BEAR THIS SPRING! 
We can please you—Write for Folder 
CYPHER’S CAMPS 
Harry L. Cypher, Mgr., Millonocket, Maine 


WOOD CARVING and WHITTLING | 


AN ARTISTIC HOBBY FOR ALL 






This new manual shows how t 
do every kind of wood carving. How t 
carve jewel boxes, picture frames, trays 
chests, furniture, etc. How to do chip 
carving, level surface carving, incising 
carving in relief. Carving human and ani 
mal figures in the round completely «x 
plained and simplified. 256 Pages. Fully 
illustrated,—full cloth bound. Send only 
$2.00 and your copy will be sent postpaid 
or order COD plus postage if you wish 
Money back if not satisfied. 


you 


Outdoor Life—Dept. 43 
353-4th Ave. 
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Going Stale? 


Try a Spell of 
RE-CREATION 








in “a! 
Cana loae 


Not recreation...but re-creation! 
Re-creation of your energy... 
re-creation of your ability to 
keep up the pace you’ve set 
for yourself as your contribution 
to winning the war! 


Right now... wouldn’t a few 
days spent whipping the trout 
streams of Pennsylvania 
sharpen you up mentally as well 
as building you up physically? 
Wouldn’t you return to work 
better able to tackle the big job 
that lies ahead P 


The trout season opens in 
Pennsylvania on April 15... 
and well-stocked streams are 
teeming with big, hard-fighting 
fish! And here in Pennsylvania 
you will find accommodations 
to suit any fisherman at prices 
that fit every purse! 

Trout Season from April 15 to July 31. 

Bass Season from July 1 to November 30. 

Folder ‘‘ Fishing Accommodations in Penn- 


sylvuania’’ and other literature will be 
gladly sent you upon request. 


Address Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce, Div. O-3, Harrisburg, Pa 


Su 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bitth State off The Vation 
KEYSTONE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
















Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 


2 All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


YSTERY of the month: Two 
M youngsters of Charlotte, Iowa, 

Gene and Les Miller, caught an 
animal in a trap on Deep Creek, near 
their home, that resembled a_ giant 
muskrat or a beaver with a freak rat- 
like tail. No local person was able to 
identify it. Sent to Conservation 
Department, it finally was identified as 
a Myocastor copus—a South American 
fur bearer. How it got to an Iowa creek 
is anybody’s guess but nobody’s knowl 
edge. 

Birds of the month: Major W. N 
Thompson, Bismarck, N. D., shot mal- 
lard drake weighing 5 Ib. 8 o2., nea 
Devils Lake, N. D., last Also, 
Bismarck refrigerating concern reports 
cock pheasant brought in there which 
weighed 5 lb. To make hunters of other 
states even more envious, Major Thomp- 
son plucked tail feather 25% in. long from 
cock pheasant he shot. Those weights, 
that length, must be just about tops. 

Climbing foxes: Major W. Barclay 
Hunton, Cobble Hill, B. C., noting men- 
tion in this column of climbing gray 
foxes in North Carolina, writes that once 
in England he saw a red fox lying along 
a tree branch, with hounds surrounding 


state 


season. 


the tree. Impossible for for to have 
jumped there...Colorado hunting suc- 
cess perhaps highest in country. Last 


season state sold 46,002 big-game hunt- 
ing licenses. Deer numbering 25,293 and 
elk totaling 4,893 killed. 
percentage approximately 66 percent. 
Skunks take over towns: Residents 
of East Tawas and Tawas City, Mich., 
complained there were too many skunks 
in those places. Citizens afraid to step 


WeTE Success 


off their back porches at night. Paul 
Harvey, Turner, Mich., was engaged to 
trap them. In two weeks he took 257 
skunks and 100 house cats. Some cats 
apparently were living in same dens 
with skunks. 

Ontario’s big hares: In 1915 a few 


European hares released 
Brantford, Ont. Found rich agricultural 
areas near the great industrial plants of 
southwestern Ontario much to their lik 
ing and increased apace. 
workers can get nice bags of big hares 
on outskirts of cities and towns there 
Gunner hunting alone usually bags min 
imum of 9 hares. Party of men beating 
fields will come back with as 
60 to 125, averaging 9 lb. each 
these long-legged, long-eared 
weigh up to 18 lb. 
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Now wou? 
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Central New York Stream 


HE Owasco Inlet stream, in Cayuga 

County, central New York, feeds 
Owasco Lake, one of the famed Finger 
Lakes. From Moravia up to its source 
it is a productive trout stream. Brown 
trout up to 5 lb., and rainbows of 3 and 
4 lb. are caught yearly. This is a stream 
of above average size, with many good 
pools. Dresserville Creek, Hemlock 
Creek, and Peg Mill Brook, three of its 
tributaries, also have good trout fishing. 
The N.Y. State Biological Survey gave 
these waters a good rating. 

The stretch of water between Moravia 
and Locke is as good as any. Each of 
these places is on the Lehigh 
R.R., and the fishing is near by. 
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There’s something about that Wis- 
consin country that lives in the heart 
of a man. I remember a lake... the 
one I like best of all the thousands up 
there ... fringed with towering pine, 
where the deer come down to drink at 
twilight. And fish! Man, you should 
see ’em. Muskies, black bass, north- 
erns, walleyes and plenty of pan fish 
for a lazy afternoon. I remember the 
time ... but that’s another story. 
Right now ... weil, it’s all there 
waiting for me, more wonderful than 
ever. Better than ever, too, because 
they’re planting more of those fight- 
ing fish in Wisconsin, stocking the 
lakes and streams with millions of 
fingerlings. And the friendly folks in 
Wisconsin are always ready with un- 
surpassed accommodations—waiting 
to welcome me when I go back to re- 
lax and grow young again with a rod, 
a reel, and a boat. 
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WHERE FRIENDS AND NATURE MEET 
— Ss S&S BS BERBERS 
Recreational Publicity Division 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
Room 20 State Office Building, Madison, Wis. 


Please send me free packet of Wisconsin 
fishing and vacation literature. 

Name meee 
Address 


City State 








Sure—tThe Fish Are Crazy 


EDITOR "VE turned 50, and 
Outdoor Life: was born in the foot- 

hills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, where they teach you how to 
string a hook at the age of six months. 
They consider that more important than 
readin’, writin’, or ’rithmetic. And since 
approximately that age I’ve been fishing. 
So I know that no real angler will sneer 
when I say I think I know fishing—-even 
if it’s the only thing I do know. 

I know how to fish, I know all the 
tools, and I know when to use them. I 
could open a store with all the tackle I 
own, and I might add that I’m one of the 
boys who takes it along with him. When 
my luggage arrives at a place the vil- 
lagers usually conclude that a circus is 
coming in. I always have four or five 
more poles than I'll need, and my tackle 
box has the same general dimensions as 
a steamer trunk’s. 

Sure, I'll get to the point. Well, I’ve 
fished the lakes of northern Wisconsin 
for 25 years and I thought I knew them 
all, but darned if a friend and I didn’t 
stumble on a new one last season and it 
looked good. Well, we finally managed 
to locate a boat, loaded her up with my 
tackle, and started out. Just when we 
were rigging up we discovered we'd come 
out without a single gut hook. What use 


would that pail of frogs be now? Well, 
we tried every plug in the box without 
a ripple from the fish, and we decided 


to throw the frogs anyway. We did for 
two hours. Result: Zero. So we pushed 
to shore. About to leave the boat I said 
to my partner, “Guess I'll hook one of 
these frogs with a straight hook and 
let him swim awhile.” “Sure,” he replied. 
“But put a spinner ahead of him so noth- 
ing will hit him.” 

Just for fun I did—selecting an old 
battered one with an eel hook. I hooked 
my frog through the mouth and threw 
out—just to see if the spinner would spin 

and wham! out of the water came a 
bass and nailed the frog. In about five 
minutes he was resting on my stringer. 
That was too much for my partner. He 
tossed his sandwiches into the bush and 
set up a similar rig. 

One after another 
we never even thought 


those bass hit, and 
of eating again 


NO GuT HOOKS /f 
— THOUGHT | HAD 
EVERY THING! 
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for the next six hours. I have no idea 
how many bass we caught and released 
that afternoon. The few we kept aver- 
aged better than 4 lb. each. 

“Well,” said my partner, as we quit at 
dusk, “I don’t know which is crazier 
you, with your trunkload of tackle, or 
those bass.” 

Maybe I am-—but I they 


had what 


wanted, didn’t I?—G. A. Buckley, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 

Snake In the Snow 
EDITOR AST Christmas Day 
Outdoor Life: there was a foot of 


snow on the ground 
when a party of us went out hunting for 
rabbits. One of the boys was going by 
a pine tree and heard a hissing noise. 
Then he saw a black snake coiled on the 


6 


pine needles beneath the tree, head erect 
and tongue darting, apparently as lively 
as he’d be in warm weather. 

There were no near-by holes that the 
snake could have emerged from and 
under the pine the ground was as smooth 
as a floor. None of the five of us had 
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ever seen a snake out in winter before. 

Can anyone explain what this snake 
was doing out when the weather was so 
cold? All snakes hibernate in the winter, 
don’t they?—Charles C. Kinch, East 
Sandwich, Mass. 


Value of Armed Citizens 


O THAT Army ser- 
geant thinks all 
citizens should be dis- 
you couldn’t convince 
N. Mex., of that. 
prisoners 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


armed! I bet 
Mark Fanning, Artesia, 
Last January three German 
escaped from an internment camp. A 
few nights later, Fanning came upon 
them on his place, and in the ensuing 
mélée he killed one of the escaped Ger- 
mans and wounded another, holding 
him and the third man until police help 
arrived. That should be a vindication 
of the age-old right of Americans to own 


and use a gun.—Pvt. John R. Leatart, 
Colo. 
EDITOR ROBABLY the most 


clinching argument 
against any further re- 
striction of civilian use of firearms has 
been the astonishing results attained by 
Russian civilians of all ages in the de- 
fense of their homes. 

And in this hemisphere, all along the 
coast of Alaska, British Columbia, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and Mexico, 
there are many thousands of civilians 
who know how to use their firearms in 
the event of a Jap raid. 

On my way home to Idaho from the 
A.E.F., in 1919, I met an Army officer 
who had been inspecting range work at 
the camps during the war, and he told 
me that when he got into the West and 
Northwest his eyes were opened, as it 
seemed to him that all the boys had 
been born with firearms. All they had to 
be taught was the use of the battle sight. 
When these boys made France and cut 


Outdoor Life: 


lose on the krauts, the latter thought 
automatic rifles had been turned on 
them. 


My father started early 


with my 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


brothers and myself, breaking us in 
the .45/90; we worked down to sma) 
calibers later. Today, my wife, son, : 
daughter (now a Navy nurse on oy 
seas duty) are all familiar with the us: 
of rifles of various caliber, as well 
shotguns and pistols.—Erle P. Dud 
Kellogg, Idaho, 


South Sea Report 


EDITOR WATCHED some of 
Outdoor Life: the local fishermen 

at work here the other 
day [somewhere in the South Sea 


Islands]. The method they employed was 
quite successful and very direct. How 
ever, it would be illegal back homes 
They waited near a garbage dump fo! 
school of fish to come in. When 
arrived the natives threw in a chargs 
dynamite and when the fish followe 
down hungrily—bang went the explos 
Then the native men dived in—each wit! 
a strand of wire on which he strung the 
fish. When a wire was filled he brought 
it in and got another. The result was 
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about 85 nice fish in about 15 or 20 


minutes. 


I hope that this little story dos 
shock you too much. Fish out 
form an important food item for 


natives and the ocean has a good sup! 


These people don’t know that fish we! 
made to give white men an excuse t 
get away from their wives for a few 


days!—Lieut. Joseph Roper, U.S. M. ¢ 


Cat Money Went to Birds 


ECALLING you! 

ticle on the « 
a predator, I heat 
story recently that rang the bell 
me, and I think will with every ot 
sportsman who has seen good reas 
dislike the domestic cat as a kill 
game and song birds. 

A lady cat lover died in a small t 
and left some money with direct 
that it was to be used to raisé 
comforts of the local cat populat 
The judge, troubled with the prob 
consulted a prominent sportsman 
found a solution. 

The sportsman argued that the favo! 
food of cats is birds. Therefore, 
greatest service possible to cats w 
be to increase the population of nice t 
birds. So the money went into 
fund being used in that community 
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carry on a bird-feeding program. We 
never heard anything further about the 
case and assume the decision was agree- 
able all around. 

That judge and that sportsman rate 
with Solomon.—George B. Francis, Chi- 
cago, Til. 


Good Shooting 


FTER reading Ed- 
ward H. Schmel- 
ler’s story of his moose 
hunt I was quite interested to learn, in 
the “Outdoor Lifers” section, that he is 


EDITOR 
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ilso a fisherman—a fact I suspected 
from the first. 
For when a man tells of killing a 


moose with one clean shot from a canoe, 
it a distance of 250 yd., and then 
apologizes for not trying a head shot 
because of poor light—-well, he’s a 
fisherman all right. 

At 250 yd. the “think factory” in a 
moose’s head is no barn door. It would 
still be a pretty shot prone with a 
sling. Of course, if Schmeller got out of 
that canoe and paced it off, an apology 
is due him and [’ll offer it —B. R. Suydam, 
Greenwich, N. Y. 


© Are you. quite fair with the rifleman? 
Schmeller didn’t attempt a head shot, 
but got his moose with a shot through 
the chest, certainly not an impossibility 
for a good hunter equipped with a .300 
H. & H. Magnum.—ED 


What Do You Say, Girls? 


EDITOR HY is it that so 
Outdoor Life: few girls these 

days care anything 
ibout outdoor living? The ones I’ve ob- 
served on hiking trips display very little 
enthusiasm for the outdoors. I wonder 


if any at all really care for it?—-Rus 
Sakkers, Holland, Mich. 

Teen-Age Hunters 
EDITOR AS quite unim- 
Outdoor Life: pressed by Lafe 


Hall’s opinion of young 
hunters. The fact that he is an investi- 
gator for the Illinois Department of 
Conservation makes his attitude doubly 
reprehensible. He should encourage 
young sportsmen to learn how to con- 
duct themselves in the woods, and in- 
struct them in the proper use of fire- 
arms. And who would be better qualified? 

Rather than take the gun away from 
every fellow under 21, if he were to take 
five or 10 minutes to share his knowledge 
with each one, he would be furthering 
the sportsman’s cause many times more. 
I never would have lifted a gun to my 
shoulder had I waited for my father to 
take me out. I’ve been hunting since I 
was 14, and won't quit until my crutches 


trip me going over windfalls. And I 
/ oh STICK AROUND Y Jy 
; MISTER, AND SEE | fk 
— ee * 
et IF | CAN'T SHOOT | 
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have hopes of showing my father 
it he’s been missing!—Russell Baehr, 
Minneapolis, Minn 


®* if Lafe Hall (who advocates that 
ors be barred from hunting unless 
ympanied by an adult) has felt a 
ning sensation in his ears since his 
appeared, we can understand it. 
It would take these two pages, and 10 
more, to carry the wrathful replies of 
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léetrer 


hunters, both young and old, who object 
to his ideas!—ED. 


Old Friends 


EEMS to me that we 
owe three cheers 
and a tiger to those 
of American sporting 
goods whom we still meet in the ad- 
vertising pages even though they are 
unable to sell a single thing to the public. 
At a time when their whole energy is 
being expended in the manufacture of 
precious war equipment, they are still 
boosting morale by keeping us reminded 
of the good times of the past, and those 
of the future. 

Well, the time will soon come when 
once more we'll be able to buy this or 
that item of prized sporting equipment 
merely by careful juggling of the family 
budget. Hasten the day!—J. Laurence 
Strang, Claresholm, Alberta 


EDITOR 
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manufacturers 


Necessity, etc. 

‘ee BERGMAN, in 
his Daybook, says 

that the osprey hawk 


EDITOR 
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subsists mostly on coarse fish. Here's 
what I observed last fall. While doing 
some county accounting work I was 


fortunate in being able to live at one of 
the state fish hatcheries at Parkview 
N. Mex. This is high country in the 
Rockies, between 8,000 and 9,000 ft 
elevation, and the home of Deet Daggett, 
one of your writers 

From my window I could look down on 
a large rearing lake where the brood fish 
were kept. Each morning and evening an 
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osprey hawk made his kill—in each case 
a trout large enough for me to see 
distinctly 100 yd. or more away. He 
never missed: one dive, one trout. The 
fish must have run from 15 in. up to 
enable me to see them at that distance 

This may be an isolated case. There 
are but few fish of any kind at this 
elevation except trout.—W. H. Blaine, 
Ruton, N. Mea 


He Wore ‘Em Out Fast 


EDITOR N A number of books 
Outdoor Life and magazines I have 

read references to dif 
ferent Colt pistols, and each was de- 
scribed as one of the guns which Wild 
Bill Hickok was carrying when he was 
killed. One book even gave the number 
of a Hickok gun, Colt 139,345. 

Well, it so happens that I have two 
old single-action Colts, one a .44 and the 
other a .45, numbered 87,735 and 27,678 
I wasn’t satisfied about the Wild Bill 
gun so I wrote the Colt people. They 
told me that the pistol in question was 
shipped from their factory in 1892, 16 
years after Bill was killed. My .44 was 
shipped in ’77 and the .45 in '82, so that 
any gun carried by Hickok must neces 
sarily have had a lower number than 
mine. 

My .45 was carried through the Klon 
dike about 1898, eventually falling into 
my hands. As for the .44, it had been 
lost and laid out in the weather for 
several years, and when I got it it was 
badly rusted. I threw it into a bucket of 
coal oil, let it soak a few days, and then 
cleaned it up. It is still a good gun. In 


my opinion, the old single-action Colt 
was the best handgun ever made, re- 
gardless of the double-actions and the 
automatics. 

I'd like to hear something on the sub- 
ject of Wild Bill’s pistols. If he carried 
all he’s credited with he was some man 
no foolin’.—F. H. Ferris, Rawlins, Wy- 
oming 


Slip Knot, Maybe! 


LOT of us read 

with interest Deet 
Daggett’s account of 
roping wilderness bears, and what risky 
sport it was. I agree it must have been 
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but one thing has the boys puzzled: how 
did he get that rope off to let a bear go? 
Did he just call, “Time out!” and then 
start all over again?— Robert H. Mason 
Brookline Mass 


Crows Are Craftier 


ERT POPOWSKI 

speaks the truth in 
“Crows are Getting 
Smarter.” In Rhode Island we don't 
shoot crows as they do in the West; the 
flocks here generally average from 20 
to 30 birds 

When I first began crow shooting a 
few years ago, the call plus a good blind 
was all that was needed. However, this 
last year the crows have been learning 
fast. They’ve become wary of the call and 
after a few shots fly to some other field 
This makes it necessary to have a num 
ber of small blinds scattered about. By 
sneaking to one that is in their line of 
flight, more than one scrimmage can be 
obtained. This wariness of theirs has 
reduced the bag, but the lure of hunting 
is even greater because of the difficulty 
of getting a shot 

Because of the absence of roosts in 
this part of the state, we cannot do any 
shooting like that described in Popow- 
ski’s article 

Actually, the main attraction for 
crows around here is an open-air pig 
farm, where crows and gulls feed on 
the scattered garbage._-Ralph Patunoff, 
Pawtucket, R. 1 
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Quick and Convenient 


T OCCURS to me that 
with the shortage of 
throughout the 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life 
meat 


country, more people will have to go out 
next fall and get their deer without 
wasting either time or ammunition 
Those who live in this section of Cali- 


fornia (in the northwestern part of the 
state, not far from the Canadian line) 


should be able to do that without diffi- 
culty For instance, last season a 
17-year-old high-school boy here in 
Trinity County went out on opening 
day, walked up a road 7 mi. into the 


mountains, left the road, and within a 
short time killed two bucks—one a fork 
horn and the other a three-pointer. All 
he had to do then was walk back to 
town and arrange to have his deer 
hauled in 

Bear also were plentiful in the moun- 
tains near here—two being shot not far 
from town.—James Styles, Weaverville, 
Calif. 
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OUTBOARD MOTORS GO TO WAR 


Somebody else is using your new Sea-Horse. Somebody in America’s armed forces. 

He’s not using it for fishin’, either. He’s giving it the gun on a dozen different 
jobs requiring guts—in engines as well as men. 

It’s not the first time Sea-Horses have served. Famous explorers and expedi- 
tionists who have ventured into the far reaches of the world know about Sea-Horse 
stamina. Men in the lumber and fishing industries are familiar with Sea-Horse pow- 
er. Red Cross rescue squads, saving lives and administering relief in disastrous 
floods, have tested Sea-Horse ruggedness. 

The Johnson Sea-Horse always has been (and always will be) one of the world’s 
fine outboard motors— in power, responsiveness, ruggedness and, above all, in 
DEPENDability. The fact that Sea-Horses were qualified for war work without any 
basic change in design, speaks volumes for their quality. 

JOHNSON MOTORS, Waukegan, Illinois. 


Because of Johnson’s high quality manufacture, this plant has been entrusted with the production 
of important precision items for the war. In addition, we are making outboard motors for the armed 


forces— working as we never have before to speed the day of Victory. 
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By EDWIN WAY TEALE 


OODCRAFT is going to war—not to take lives 

but to save them. Hand in hand with 1943's 

mechanized fighting, the old-time lore of the 

Indian, the woodsman, the jungle fighter, and the 
desert prospector is being put to work to help defeat our 
enemies, 

At Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, and the Buffalo 
Museum of Science in the same state, pioneer courses in 
outdoor living have started a movement which promises to 
gain momentum rapidly. Already, nearly half a thousand 
men and women in the Buffalo area have learned the funda- 
meéntals of “living off the country” in an emergency. For 
bombed-out civilians, as well as for combat soldiers fighting 
on jungle islands or amid desert sands, a knowledge of 
woodcraft may mark the difference between life and death. 
Thus the wisdom of the American pioneer is being called 
back to help in the twentieth century. 

In this movement, the ability and experience of sportsmen 
who are beyond the age of combat duty can be utilized for 
valuable service to the country. Museums, sportsmen’s 
clubs, and similar institutions can become rallying points 
from which woodcraft knowledge can be disseminated. 
Already the experimental courses at Cornell and Buffalo 
Nave demonstrated a wide public interest in the program. 


1943 








ONG before the birth of our 
L' republic there developed a 
great American type: the woods- 
man. It was he and his successors 
who pushed back the wilderness 
frontiers, became the vanguard 
and protector of settlers who 
surged from East to West. Cou- 
rageous, shrewd in the ways of 
wildlife, the woodsman needed 
nothing but his gun and his knife; 
nature provided all else. That heritage of 
self-reliance has been handed down from 
one generation of sportsmen to the next. 
Now, in this war year of 1943, as battle 
rages from glacier to jungle, it assumes a 
new and vital importance. Learn here how 
men of the outdoors are imparting age-old 
knowledge to both civilians and fighting men, 
and why other modern woodsmen are need- 
ed to help in the work. Wars are fought out- 


doors—trained outdoorsmen will win them! 











In the early weeks of 1942, when Dr. E. L. Palmer, in charge 
of the nature-education work at Cornell, instituted an outdoor- 
living course, the class was limited to forty. More than sixty 
tried to enroll. When, late last spring, Ellsworth Jaeger, 
director of adult education at the Buffalo museum, announced 
a similar course, more than 300 persons crowded into the 
auditorium on the night of the first lecture. Since then, 
Jaeger has received inquiries about the course from all parts 
of the country. More than 400 letters have come in from 
sporting organizations, gun clubs, libraries, colleges, USO 
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headquarters, other museums, and in- 
terested individuals in almost every 
state in the Union. Even the veteran 
British Museum, in England, devoted a 
whole article in its journal to the inter- 
esting war-woodcraft « being 
given at Buffalo. 

To observe, first-hand, the new out- 
door program in action, I spent the bet- 
ter part of a week watching the work 
at Buffalo and at Cornell. There I saw 
men and women and college boys and 
girls gaining practical experience in 
picking camp sites, in stalking game, in 
finding their way through wild stretches 
of country. I watched them learning 
the fine points of ax work, of building 
emergency shelters, of picking the best 
fuel for their camp fires. I accompanied 
them on field trips and observed them 
being instructed in recognizing poison- 
ous plants and in picking out edible 
ones. I saw them learning the intrica- 


ourses 


cies of camp cookery, and at Cornell I 
saw them getting a taste of mountain- 
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climbing rope work by descending the 


sheer walls of a deep ravine. Through- 
out, the instruction was straightfor- 
ward and practical. Anyone completing 
such a course would be equipped with 
an invaluable background of funda- 
mental knowledge. 

Approximately 85 per cent of the 
people taking the courses at Buffalo 
have never gone camping before in their 
lives. They range from college fresh- 
men to a woman seventy-five years old. 
And they embrace widely varied occu- 


pations. There are bakers, butchers, 
billboard painters, bus-line managers, 
music teachers, doctors, dentists, me- 


chanics, geologists, income-tax officials, 
aircraft workers, salesmen, barbers, 
chemists, and insurance men. They all 
are getting a taste of outdoor living; 
they all are soaking up woodcraft wis- 
dom; and, incidentally, they all are 
having a whale of a good time doing it. 

The concentrated course at the muse- 
um consists of ten Thursday-evening 











Rope work and mountain-climbing techn 
are taught in the Cornell course. Basic practice 
is on walls, etc.; then the student goes out 
and tries the real thing. Dr. E. L. Palmer 
(above) gives final instruction to a student 
about to descend into a gorge (his first at 
tempt). At left: Down he goes, quickly and 
safely, because he knows exactly what to do 


lectures and two camping expeditions 
At each lecture, some recognized au- 
thority gives a talk and demonstrat 
covering a particular field of outd 
knowledge. The making and us¢ 
packs, the improvising of shelters, the 
preparing of camp beds and fireplaces 
camp cooking and health and sanitation 
all are covered during the indoor pro- 
gram. Cooperating in the work are 
speakers from the New York Stat 
Health Department, the Boy Scouts 
America, and the national, county, an 
city-park services. A careful surve’ 
the region has listed all likely cam} 
sites within fifty miles of Buffalo. I! 
addition, the librarian of the Buffal 
Public Library has set aside a special 
outdoor-living reference shelf and 
prepared a bibliography for the aid 
emergency campers. 

Of course, the high points of the 
weeks of training are the two ca 
ing expeditions into the out-of-doors 
Around 8 o’clock on a Saturday morn- 
ing, the crowds begin to gather 
and women in a variety of old costumes 
and camping outfits arrive from Buffal 
homes and from smaller communities 
within a radius of thirty miles—T 


wanda, Niagara Falls, Grand Isl 
Lackawanna, Orchard Park, and Ken- 
more. They come lugging an almost 


y 


equally varied assortment of tents 
camping paraphernalia. At a little past 
8, the caravan sets off for a camping 
site near Wales Hollow, N. Y. 
Between their arrival and the ret 
around 6 o’clock Sunday evening 
the campers gain first-hand practice 
putting up tents, collecting wood, st 
ing fires, and cooking in the open. The) 
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visit their neighbors, 


swapping ideas, 
recipes, or special bits of wood lore 
which will help keep them snug and 
healthy in the out-of-doors. 

During one of these expeditions, you 
will see an attentive group gathered 
1round a man who knows how to sharp- 
en an ax expertly. A little farther on, 

tu will come upon another group lis- 
tening just as attentively to a camper 
who is explaining an old Indian method 
for roasting a fish or a trick for starting 
a fire in the rain. This interchange of 
ideas during the camping trips is a val- 
uable part of the course. It helps pre- 
pare the campers for real emergencies 
they may have to meet later on. 

The first meeting of the initial course 
at the Buffalo museum was held on 
April 24, 1942. The second course began 
on October 8. Each person registering 
obtained a mimeographed book of more 
than forty pages which covers the ma- 
terial taken up in the lectures and the 
camping trips. Written and illustrated 
by Ellsworth Jaeger, it gives many tips 
of value to the campers. Those who 
complete the course, attending eight out 
of ten lectures, and going on at least 
one of the camping trips, receive arm 
ands and certificates. A fifty-cent fee 
covers the cost of the arm band, the 
certificate, and the book of mimeo- 
yraphed instructions. So far, the pro- 
gram has been self-sustaining, the half- 
lolar registration fee covering all 
expenses. 

Emphasis at Buffalo has been placed 
on how to camp out if bombed out. It 
is largely directed at civilians who 
might have to find temporary homes as 
vacuees in the event of an emergency. 
At Cornell, on the other hand, a good 
many of the students taking the out- 
oor-living courses will see active serv- 
ice with the armed forces. Their in- 
Struction is longer and more elaborate. 
It includes a dozen or more outings and 
fourteen weekly sessions in the labora- 
t Y 


Ty 


Uuring my visit to Ithaca, I watched 
members of one of these groups sitting 
at long laboratory tables, studying 
miniature tents of various kinds, learn- 
ing the tracks of different animals from 
plaster casts, planning well-balanced 
camp meals, and memorizing the field 
marks of edible plants and roots. As 
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lf a man is to live 
off the land he must 
know animal tracks. 
Here a beginner is 
studying tracks on a 
set of plaster casts 


Ax handle snapped? 
An instructor shows 
how to fashion a new 
one with a drawknife 


Having learned the funda- 
mentals, Buffalo students go 
out in the woods and put 
their knowledge to the test 


Packing _ is 
(as 
and 
tyros 


important 
sportsmen know!) 
Jaeger tells his 
how it is done 


part of one lab- 
oratory period, 
they paint their 


sleeping bags 
with water-proof- 
ing liquid; as part 
of another, they 
learn simple rules 
for testing and 






















purifying water. 
Later on, dur- 

ing a trip afield, 

I saw these same 


Demonstrating use of 
a sleeping bag onone 
of the outdoor trips 
of the Cornell group 





students getting 
on-the-spot instruction from Dr. Palm- 
er on how to gather dry poverty grass 
for a mattress, how to use a bracken 
root or the fibers of a milkweed or In- 
dian-hemp plant to replace a broken 
shoe lace, how to set up an emergency 
lean-to, how to choose the best saplings 
for tent poles, and how to produce ap- 
petizing meals with impromptu stoves. 
It might be of interest to run through 
the fourteen weeks of camping instruc- 
tion at Cornell and observe the range 
of subjects covered on successive trips 
afield. The autumn course, with slight 
(Continued on page 63) 








PRING is like a witch’s brew; its 
effect on human behavior is both 
baffling and unpredictable. Some 
men it drugs, leaving them to 
wander about in a stupor, to doze off 
in their chairs, to hibernate on all occa- 
sions. It makes other write poetry or 
fall in love. On still others, spring acts 
as a potent stimulant. Those persons, it 
goads into feverish activity, particular- 
ly noticeable around mid-April. Desert- 
ing their accustomed haunts, these nor- 
mally calm mortals perform all manner 
of strange antics. They prowl through 
dusty attics and cellars, mumbling to 
themselves. They evince sudden inter- 
est in hip boots and red flannels. In- 
stead of avoiding the garden like a 
plague, they spade it with meticulous 
care. The symptoms are unmistakable 
this is fishing fever, the happiest ail- 
ment known to man; an unfailing sign 
that Opening Day of the trout season 
is at hand. 

That pent-up urge to get astream 
that has smoldered all winter has now 
become a raging inferno that will not 
be denied. Fishermen answer the clari- 
on call with an obedience that would 
put the Pied Piper to shame. Not that 
there is any assurance of catching 
trout. Far from it. Usually the, brooks 
are high and discolored; the choice 
locations are always crowded; the 
weather is at its unpredictable worst. 
Spring is a capricious wench and April 
is her most fickle offspring. You may 
freeze or fry; come close to pneumonia 
or nearer to sunstroke. You may get 
skunked or take the limit. You'll likely 
be drenched from the skies, or via 
“fisherman's luck.” Nobody cares a 
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smashed tip about that. Just as the first 
robin is more than a bird; so Opening 
Day is infinitely more than another 
chance to go fishing. It’s a ritual, a 
homecoming of the faithful, a taunt to 
that fading tyrant, winter. It’s the 
bright start of a new year brimful of 
enthusiasm and high hopes. And no 
group can let high hopes get out of 
hand faster than a collection of trout 
fishermen. 

That’s why, when Art Thompson and 
Joe Staab drove up at an ungodly 
2:30 a.m., I'd been ready for half an 
hour. 

Our destination had been decided 
months before. Each year the process 
of elimination followed the same pat- 
tern. From the first we all knew it'd 
be Mink Creek. Art would admit it 
right off the bat, but for appearances 
Joe always holds out for Flat Brook. 
Then I put up a squawk for the Mus- 
conetcong, but before the first session 
was over it was all cut and dried. 
Mink Creek as usual. 


INK Creek is as near wilderness 
MV water as you'll find in New Jersey. 
That’s why I haven't given you its true 
name. It’s a small, fast stream, rocky, 
tree-overhung, and host to some of the 
finest pink-fleshed  brookies 
that you’d care to see. Not too 
big, understand, and not too 
plentiful, but beautiful, hard- 
to-get trout. 

It grew colder as we headed 
north toward Sussex County. 
Soon snowflakes danced in the 
headlight’s glare. They came 
harder; froze to the windshield. 


“This’ll cut our time,” lamented Jos 
“Lucky we got a good start.” 

“Ought to thin out the fair-weather 
sports,” Art said. 

“It’s just a flurry,” I predicted, voic- 
ing a confidence I didn’t feel. Then 
fashioning myself a bed out of the 
baggage, I dozed off. Joe’s creel made 
a good pillow and I slept well. 

Slumber was routed as something 
cold and wet hit my face. Groggily I 
wiped off the remnants of a mushy 
snowball. 

“Wake up, Rip,” Joe yelled, ‘‘we’re 
here!” 

“Don't forget your ear muffs!” Art 
cautioned. 

Bewildered, I looked out. 
falling heavily. The landscape was 
blanketed in half a foot of the stuff 

Artists contend snow has a beauty 
all its own. And under certain condi- 
tions, as on Christmas cards, I can 
appreciate it. But in that bleak half 
light of dawn, it held no charm. It was 
raw, frigid, downright ugly—enough to 
make a polar bear shiver. 

“Boy, it looks cold,” I chattered. 

“It is cold,” guaranteed Art. “Or do 
you want another sample? Come 0! 
get off my rod case.” 

“You've been sleeping on my cre 


Snow was 


Opening Day is Opening 
and these dyed-in-the-wool 


stack a full creel against 
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Art worked around a cutaway bank 


DZ 7 


accused Joe. “It’s as flat as a pancake.”’ 

Pancakes gave me an idea. Grabbing 
a vacuum bottle, I beat a strategic re- 
treat into the front seat. Before they 
were half ready I'd finished the coffee. 
I felt good; doubly so when I identified 
the empty bottle as one of Joe’s. 


T WAS still too dark to fish. Art and 

Joe fumed while I tried vainly to pull 
on my boots over four pairs of woolen 
socks. Finally I compromised on three. 
Assembling the rod gave me a kindred 
feeling for telephone linemen working 
during a blizzard. 

Through swirling snow, we could see 
dawn breaking and Joe _ floundered 
toward the stream. En route his rod 
tip touched a pine bough and unleashed 
an avalanche on him. He shook him- 
self and plowed on; we wallowed after 
him. 

When we reached the creek, Joe, 
corncob alight, was knee-deep in the 
rushing water and had drifted his bait 
down a rapid into a deep hole. It went 
untouched. He retrieved, added a tiny 
Sinker, tried again. As the bait bounced 
along the bottom, it paused momen- 
tarily, then twitched slightly. Joe set 
the hook. The battle was on. 


'T 


Those Mink Creek brookies hate de- 


Day, come hail or ice water, 
New Jersey fishermen would into 3 


Pneumonia any time at all! 
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ceit. It makes their sporting blood 
boil. Challenged by a worm-incased 
hook, their anger knows no bounds. 
This one was no exception. With a 
burst of speed, he flashed for a half- 
sunken log so savagely that Joe barely 
turned him. Then surging back, he 
dived into a nest of friendly bowlders, 
and it took all Joe’s skill to finally dis- 
lodge him. A series of aérial flip-flops 
came next, followed by a final futile 
dash for a trailing root before the ob- 
stinate brookie was netted. His color- 
ing showed brilliantly against the snow 
as Joe displayed him. 

“Stick around, pupils,’’ was his gen- 
erous offer. ‘‘Lesson No. 2 will begin 
immediately.” 

Art and I had seen enough. The cold 
was forgotten. He headed upstream, 
I down. 

“It was shameful the way he horsed 
that fish,’ I called back. 

“Yeh,” agreed Art, ‘and he'll have to 
quit now. He's got his limit.” 


NTERING the stream was an ex- 
- ploit in itself. The shoreline was 
rimmed with ice; spray-soaked rocks 
were sheathed with it. Trees and their 
interlocked branches made bank fishing 
impossible. I edged into the icy water. 
3elow me was a fast, bowlder- 
studded stretch. I fished it 
carefully, inching from one 
slippery foothold to the next. 
My offering was ignored. 

Now the stream broadened 
good pool. Surely it 
should hold a good trout. It 
did. He stripped the hook be- 
fore my numb wrist could act. 


Baiting up, I tried again. This time I 
caught him in the act. The old thrill 
was there, the same sweetly tingling 
sensation as the rod tip throbbed. My 
jumping heart kept pace with it. It 
should have pumped some of that hot 
blood into my frosty toes, but the only 
result was a very sweaty brow. 

Mink Creek breeds astonishing en- 
durance into its trout. This one had a 
double portion. He was as untamed and 
energetic as the stream itself; a dy- 
namo of vitality. Confining himself to 
the deepest water, he bored and lunged; 
tried all his tricks. He strove to foul 
the leader, to dislodge the hook on the 
gravel, to dart beneath a sunken ledge. 
These efforts thwarted, he dashed up- 
stream through the heavy water almost 
to my feet. Stripping an icy line with 
cold-stiffened fingers is not my strong 
suit but I managed it. Finally his 
strength failed, he turned downstream, 
bulldogged it awhile, and still weakly 
resisting, was led into the net. 

Fully keyed up, I outdid myself. A 
deep hole at the next elbow yielded 
another plump fish; so did a dark recess 
beneath an undercut bank. I found a 
fourth trout under a fallen pine. He 
took such prompt advantage of his 
retreat that I never saw him, nor half 
of my leader, again. Another lightly 
hooked fish tore loose when my ice- 
incrusted line jammed in the guides. I 
kept fishing, although my legs, now 
devoid of all feeling, were proving less 
reliable each moment. But I wanted 
one more if I had to freeze for him. 
And freeze I nearly did. All the fish 
were lying deep, close to the bottom 

(Continued on page 62) 
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At the touch of the 
knife, the big buck 
reared up and sent 
the hunter flying 









been in the habit of 
watching carefully any bird or animal I have shot at. 


OR a good many years I have 
This is as important, perhaps, as watching it before 
shooting. I like to know what I have done. Of course, 

if the thing drops dead, it has been hit. But suppose it 

doesn’t fall. Has it been hit? If so, how hard? 

Now, the very nature of this question precludes any in- 
fallible signs and tokens; yet the observation of certain facts 
will prevent two things: first, the loss of a lot of time hunt- 
ing for game that you may have missed clean or may mere- 
ly have wounded slightly; and second, the loss of badly 


wounded game that might escape to die later in the woods. 

The first thing to remember is that wild game usually re- 
acts in a certain way if hit hard, yet not hit hard enough to 
be brought down. Close observation may enable you, in some 
cases, to tell just where the game has been hit; for example, 
if shot in the head, 


a quail, will usually go straight up in 






ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY ROBERT KUHN 


Hit? Don't judge by 
that flag. Many a 
deer, badly wounded, 
has run on, with its 
white tail flaunting 
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the air. 
same thing. If a buck is struck in the kidneys he 
may blat; something he’ll do at no other time. 
Take the matter of knowing whether you have 
hit your deer even before you look for a blood 
trail. First—depend upon it—a buck does not 
necessarily lower his flag if he is wounded. I have 
time and again seen bucks mortally wounded go off with tails 
as high as ever. But if, when you shoot, a buck changes his 
stride, if he alters his gait, you have struck him, I never 
knew this test to fail. But, of course, you have to watch 
closely if you are going to see the effect of the shot. 

In many states deer are hunted with the rifle, in others, 
with the shotgun. It makes no difference which kind of fire- 
arm you are using; if your buck does not go down, a change 
in his gait will show you that he is hit, and probably badly. 

A buck will not always change his course when he has been 
wounded, but if he is with other deer, he will almost certainly 
leave them. This, indeed, is true of practically all game. Nor 
does it seem to be because the wounded creature is unable to 
keep pace with the others. Anything in the wilds that is 
wounded becomes solitary, perhaps with the exception of the 
wounded elephant, whose herd fellows are said to try to sup- 
port him and to hustle him off out of danger. 

As to how a solitary wounded thing takes care of itself I 
can give this rather remarkable instance. I once saw a fine 
buck with freak horns shot down. His antlers were so out 
of the ordinary that I was certain I had never seen anything 
like them before. This buck, in one of those incredible exhi- 
bitions of wild stamina after he was down—and after the 
hunter had leaned his gun against a tree and was approach- 
ing with a knife—struggled to his feet and got clear away 

Eleven days later I roused the same deer some three mile 
from where he had been shot. There was no mistaking his 
horns. I started him from some tall brooms edge in the pine- 
lands, close to a little pond. Looking about a bit, I found ten 
distinct beds, in some of which there was a good deal of drie 
blood. I also found a trail from the beds to the water. T! 
buck had to have clean sheets on his bed every night. He 
as far as I could tell, very little, but he drank plenty of wate! 
The bed from which I saw him spring had no blood in it; and 
from the way he went off, he was almost as strong as eve! 

Wounds of wild game may be fatal for one of two reasons 
they may be in some vital spot such as the neck, the head 
the heart, or the backbone; 
one. It is this latter contingency that has a lot to do with th 
matter we are concerned with. If you watch your game care- 
fully just after you shoot, you can often tell not only if it is 
hit, but, if crippled, how badly. The wild turkey furnishes 4 
good example. 

If you break a gobbler’s wing, he is almost certain to get 
away from you. He can outrun a race horse, and even with 
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a trailing wing he may run a mile before holding up. I 
have found the wild turkey much more inclined to keep on 
going than a wounded deer. The latter, if you'll delay your 
trailing a short time, will always lie down not far from 
where he was wounded. If you have broken a wild turkey’s 
wing and have an incredibly good bird dog, you may get 
him. But merely to break his wing is probably to lose him. 

On the other hand, if you break a wild turkey’s leg, you 
are almost sure to get him. This sounds strange but it is 


f true. That old gobbler that beat it out of the top of the 


tall pine, and dropped one leg as you shot, he’s yours if you 
know how to go about finding him. I remember seeing 
one of my sons shoot at an old wild gobbler that had been 
flushed while we were driving deer. It was a long shot, 
and my son had buckshot in his gun. I distinctly saw the 
old bird drop a leg, and I decided we could get him. My 
son thought I was merely being polite. But the sun was 
down, and we had no bird dog, so we did nothing until 
next morning. Taking a dog then, I went to about where 
I thought the gobbler had come to ground. Within a few 
minutes the dog pointed him; and the turkey, though he 
was wounded nowhere except in the leg, could not get off 
the ground. 

If you have observed wild turkeys much, you know that 
they take a little run before rising on the wing; apparently 
they have to taxi. When one’s leg is broken, he cannot get 

this momentum, 

the necessity for 
A crippled duck which eludes which increases 
the hunter in the South may with the weight of 
later fall prey to an eagle the bird. 

I am not pre- 

pared to say that 
a wild turkey with 
a broken leg will 
never take wing; 
but it is well-nigh 
impossible for a 
heavy one to do so, 
and I believe that 
this type of injury 
leaves the great 
bird almost help- 
less. 
— If you shoot at a 
= .-~ buck and break one 
of his front legs, 
when he jumps he 
will appear to fall 
forward; if a hind leg is broken, he will cave in behind on 
that side. It is perfectly incredible how many deer escape 
with broken legs; nor is such a wound eventually fatal. 
I have seen a good many three-legged deer, and they could 
get about with remarkable ease. It is not too much to 
say that a deer with a broken leg, if pushed, can go miles. 
Perhaps the following example will show what I mean. 

In our Southern country we hunt deer with hounds. Some 
people consider this unsportsmanlike, but if you hunt in the 
South, you'll do likewise, or you'll hunt in vain. Besides, a 
wounded deer has far less chance of escape if pursued by 
hounds. Or, if he falls dead some distance from you, a good 
dog will lead you to him. I once saw a great buck with a 
front leg broken at the knee run a full three miles, and then 
take to the river. He really would have escaped completely 
if he had not had the bad luck to plunge into the water 
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Seeking a secluded spot 
near water, the injured 
buck nursed itself till 
its strength returned 











just under a trailing loop of a wild grapevine. This got him 
about the horns and held him until the hunters came up. 
There does not seem to be anything living with more wild 
stamina than a white-tail buck. He will survive wounds 
that would be almost immediately fatal to a man. 

It is an old principle in hunting, but one that bears re- 
peating, that if you have wounded your buck, and have 
reason to believe that he is hard hit, it is always wiser not 
to follow him at once. If you do press him closely, he will 
run while any running is left in him, and he may get clear 
away. But if you let him lie down, he will probably do so 
not far from where you shot him, and you will get a second 
chance. On three occasions when I tried this plan, I got to 
the buck and found he was dead. Had I crowded him at 
first, I might never have seen him again. 

If you shoot down a buck, or any other kind of big game, 
and you are a smart hunter, you will approach him very 
cautiously. It is best, indeed, to take it for granted that 
you will have to shoot him again. There are two chances 
that you take with such a wounded creature: there is always 
some personal hazard to you yourself—not that he will in- 
variably attack you, but often that he may injure you in 
his wild struggle to escape. I have known a good many men 
who were badly hurt because of an incautious approach to 
a wounded buck. Secondly, if you are careless (for example, 
if you put your gun or rifle aside and approach a buck prone 
on the ground), he may suddenly come to, and be gone into 
his native wilds while you stand there weaponless and helpless. 

I know for a fact that if game falls at a shot, it may be 
only momentarily stunned. Sometimes a rifle bullet or a 
buckshot will strike a buck on the horns or may tip one of 
his vertebrae. He will fall as if poleaxed. But he won’t be dead. 

One day, walking to our deer stands, my brother and I 
started an eight-point buck. My brother shot him, and he 
went headlong. We im- 
mediately bled him and 
took up our stands. When 
we came home and dressed 
that buck, he had not one 
sign of a wound on him 

(Continued on page 68) 
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HAT with the things going 


on all over the world, a 
broken finger is a trivial 
mishap. But when you're a 


fisherman, and the finger’s on your 
right and casting hand, and it’s the 
second day of a vacation you've worked 
like a dog for a year to take, it can be 
a pretty tragic incident. I know. It 
happened to me. 

My wife had advised me to 
easy” on vacation. Relax, she said. 
Don’t fish as’ if the defeat of Hitler 
and Hirohito depended on whether you 
catch a limit a day, she counseled. Did I? 
Yeah! About the way Henry J. Kaiser 
is slowing down at his shipyards! 

That second day of the vacation, I 
parked her and Anne—ten years of 
age and showing signs of developing 
into a good fisherman—at the lower 
lodge, and hiked over the hump to the 
upper Big Pine lakes, 11,000 to 12,000 
feet high in the California Sierras and 
chock full of fighting loch levens, rain- 
bows, and brooks. 


“take it 
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I rested fifteen minutes at the upper 
lodge to get used to the high elevation, 
then trotted on up to Sixth Lake where 
I had an appointment from last year 
with a four-pound rainbow who’s stolen 
half a dozen of my best flies. 

Snow still lay in deep drifts around 
the north side of the lake, but I saw a 
ledge where I decided I could stand 
safely to cast over the hiding place of 
my ancient enemy. To get to that ledge 
I had to go around a cliff—no scaling 
the wall. I came to a dazzling, deep 
snow field. In my eagerness to get 
into action, I ignored the fundamental 
law of mountain climbers—‘‘Don’t cross 
a glacier when you can go around it!’”’"— 
and crashed through a thin crust of 
snow into a deep crevasse. As I went 
down, I grabbed at a rock, and fell with 
my whole weight on the little finger 
of my right hand. 


ORTUNATELY my rod was safe. But 
my hand was swelling quickly by the 
time I got to the lake, and after a few 
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The author pitching’ fouthpaw. He never 
knew his little finger was important in 
casting until he had to do without it! 


casts I gave up fishing for the day 

Soaking with hot water at the upper 
lodge that night failed to reduce the 
swelling or give me any sleep. You see, 
I'd been trying to kid myself it was 
just a bad sprain and would be all 
right in a day or so. Next day I hiked 
down the hill, got my car. and drove t 
a near-by village. The doctor at a small 
hospital X-rayed my finger, found it 
broken in two places, set it, and put 
a splint on it. What a splint! Made 
of steel, it must have weighed ten 
pounds. I scarcely could raise my hand 
much less cast. 

“A bad break!” opined the medi 

“You're telling me!” I groaned. “Its 
my casting hand!” 

At the lodge my wife, who means 
well, of course, observed: ‘It may be 4 
good break for you. Maybe you'll tak« 


it easy for the first time in your life 0D | 


a fishing trip and get some rest.”’ 
“Yeah,” I said. “I’m going to fish 

even if I have to hold the rod in 

teeth. Who wants rest anyway?” 
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Bob had time to clean his fish while Mears was trying to catch one him and 


I was exaggerating a bit. But I did 
make up my mind I was going to learn 
to cast with my left hand. If baseball 
players can become switch hitters, why 
couldn’t I become an ambidextrous 
fisherman ? 

But if you think switching over to 
your left hand after a lifetime of right- 
hand fly casting is simple, go out on 
the lawn and try it! 


Y SPENDING eight to ten hours a day 
B casting at the educated and scarce 
trout in the pool in front of the lodge, 
at the end of two days I'd got to the 
point where I could get line out fairly 
well. But darned if I could hook one 
of those seven to nine-inch rainbows 
they stock the pool with for the amuse- 
ment of women and children who 
don’t want to fish the higher lakes 
and streams. 

I'll admit I was pretty discouraged. 
I must have voiced my chagrin audibly 
at one time or another, for Judge Hall, 
owner of the lodge and an old-time fish- 
ing companion of mine, took compas- 
sion on me. 

“Maybe I can help you,” he grinned, 
interrupting my flow of questionable 
language. ‘“‘And besides, there’s a Bap- 
tist minister and his wife at that cabin 
over yonder.”’ 

“Yeah? What can you do to help 
me?” 

‘Now relax,” said the judge. ‘You'll 
get some fishing. I'll take you to a 
lake that ain’t been fished for years; 
ain't even a trail to it. You don’t have 
to hook ’em. They’ll hook themselves!” 

I began to relax—a little, anyway. 


A BUSTED FINGER MAY SPOIL YOUR 
CASTING, BUT IT ALSO WINS YOU 
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LOTS OF SYMPATHY—AND FAVORS! 


“Now, pull 
yourself togeth- 
er,” he added. 


Get a good night’s 
sleep, and meet 
Bob and me at 
Partridge’s pack 
station tomorrow 
morning at 5 
o'clock.” 

Fishermen who 
are stubborn to 
the point of in- 
sanity can take 
some crazy gam- 
bles. But I knew 
there wasn't very 
much risk here. 
Judge Hall wasn't 
a guy to go off 
half cocked. 

I had cooked a 
sizable breakfast 
of bacon and 
eggs, stumbled 
down the meadow 
in the darkness 
to Bob’s. cabin, 
and awakened 
shep- 

herded him to the 
pack station a good fifteen minutes 
before the first packer got up and 
started to feed the stock. Judge showed 
up at 5:30. But Bob and I forgave 
him. You see Bob was beginning to be 
infected by my unreasoning zeal for 
the adventure that lay over the hill. 

Incidentally, Bob was in the moun- 
tains only for a rest. Hadn't fished in 
years, and cheerfully, frankly con- 
fessed he didn’t know a thing about 
trout fishing. 

“You'll make a good companion for 
me,” I said. “But 
you probably 
won't understand 
why I jump in a 
the lake after tan 
missing the tenth ‘ 
strike.” 

We'll pass over 
the ride to 
Judge’s private 
lake. The first 
half of it followed 
the trail to Baker 
Lakes; then we 
just took off 
across the moun- 
tains following 
landmarks known 
only to the Judge. 
Soon after we left 
winding Baker 
Creek and began 
to climb the rocky 
plateau toward 
the distant, snow- 
covered peak 
which Judge said 
rose just above 
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the lake we were searching for, I for- 
got all about my finger and the disap- 
pointments of the past few days. 

“Tf you can’t hook ’em with your left 
hand,” laughed the Judge, ‘‘you’d bet- 
ter get a net. They'll be there!” 

Over a grassy meadow, bright with 
purple lupins and daisies and then 
through a forest of undersize, stunted 
pines, and we came to a tiny, bowlder- 
lined, deep-blue lake, right at the foot 
of a saw-toothed red peak. One side 
of the lake was grassy, the other a 
tumbled pile of giant granite rocks, 
some as large as a house. 

“I haven't fished here for three 
years,’ said the Judge, “I hope they 
ain’t all gone.” 


Y SPIRITS nose-dived. But not for 
M long. Only a few feet from shore a 
trout rose and plopped back into the 
water. It was 10:30. We'd been on the 
trail—if you could call most of it a 
trail!—for nearly five hours! 

“Boy!” said Bob, ‘‘we’ll have to catch 
our fish in an awful hurry, and get on 
our way home. I'd hate to take the last 
hour of that trail, with those darn 
switchbacks, after dark.” 

“We'll have limits in an_ hour,” 
grinned the Judge. He'd already tied 
up his horse to one of the dwarfed tim- 
ber-line pines and was rigging up his 
rod. 

I'd show him! In less than five min- 
utes, I'd tied up my horse, had a Gray 
Hackle tied on a 714-foot tapered lead- 
er, and was trying to get out to where 
I'd seen that trout rise. 

I got a line out all right. And within 
a few feet of where I’d seen the trout 
working. I let the dry fly float on the 

(Continued on page 60) 


Tricky by day, those California hill trails were murder after dark 
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AVE you ever, at sunrise, heard the bugling of a 
big bull elk? All around you snow-covered peaks 
climb to dizzy heights, their outlines sharp and 
jagged against the sky. It is cold; as you breathe, 

the vapor comes from your nostrils like puffs of smoke. As 
far as the eye can see there is wilderness, little changed 
from what it was 200 years ago. A vast, primeval silence 
almost oppresses you, as though all life had been frozen 
into immobility. Then, from a sidehill before you, there 
comes the bugling of an elk, wild and musical, like the 
sound of an organ. The echoes pick it up, and the three 
notes of the call become a chord. The cold is forgotten in 
that electrifying moment—-for this is what you have trav- 
eled far to hear. 

We were on the South Fork of the Flathead River in 
Montana. The state Fish and Game Commission had an- 
nounced the exciting news that there were more elk in that 
region than the winter range could support, and to encour- 
age the thinning of the herds had granted a longer hunting 
season. It was the day before opening day, and we had 
left the mob of hunters behind, though only last night we’d 
heard the last of the pack outfits moving in. Some hunters 
had brought in their own horses by truck or trailer. Day 
and night they had been pouring in to the checking stations, 
and the night had been vocal with the clank of horse bells, 
the deep exhausts of the heavy trucks, the neighing of 
horses, and the hum of many voices. 

Yet where we were now there was silence and solitude. 
Six men made up our party, and each knew this country well. 
But the region is so vast that we all realize that there 
still remain many small basins along the numerous divides 
which will continue to hide game from the hunter for many 
years to come. Doubtless in that wide country there are 
mountain goats, elk, and grizzlies which seldom, if ever, 
are seen by man. Nature made it a virtual game sanctuary. 

Anxious to pitch camp before dark, 
we jogged along at a lively pace, where- 
ever possible, passing the junction of 
the old Indian trail used by the Black- 
feet in crossing the Continental Divide 
in the olden days. Four hours later we 
came in sight of majestic Mt. Pentagon, 
where the late Charlie Russell, the 
cowboy artist, hunted elk, goat, and 
grizzly amid the awe-inspiring Alpine 
scenery, which later was the back- 
ground of many of his pictures. An- 
other hour and we were slipping the 
packs from the horses and clearing a 
camp site. Twenty-seven miles of top- 
ping stiff-legged broom-tails leaves you 
in no condition: to move about with 
alacrity, but, at that, before the last 
flush of the setting sun had faded from 
the snow-crested summits of Three 
Sisters Peak, we had our camp set up. 

Ten inches of snow lay on the higher 
divides as we loaded our rifles on the 
morning of opening day. With a heavy 
frost crisping the ground underfoot four 
of us made plenty of noise on our way 
to Three Sisters Basin. As we turned 
into the mouth of the basin, we caught 
a fleeting glimpse of a bull elk, but in 
the dim light of early dawn he easily 
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escaped in the heavy timber. We climbed for almost an hour 
before we were high enough to be able to overlook the lower 
portion of the basin. 

Here my brother Chett wished us luck and went to the 
ridge on our left, intending to work his way around to the 
head, where he could scan the whole upper end of the basin 
This left Al, Bob, and me to comb out the lower timbered 
pockets. As we sat hunched up on the rocky sidehill, hands 
jammed into our pockets for protection against the icy 
morning air, we scanned the open slopes for game. Here 
was ideal elk country, with plenty of grass, browse, and 
water on the sparsely timbered slopes, which rose in a series 
of benches for a good mile to the summit of the Continental 
Divide that, at this point, forms the western boundary of 
the Sun River game reserve; in it hundreds of elk take 
refuge during the hunting season. 

The snow-capped peaks caught the first rays of the sun 
An eagle soared high overhead, following the timber line in 
search of prey. A mountain goat was silhouetted against 
the skyline as he crossed a_ knife-edged ridge which 
stretched from one peak to another. 


HE silence of early morning remained unbroken as I took 

an elk call from my pack. A good elk call, or bugle as 
it is otherwise known, if used properly is an excellent way 
to locate a bull. Since early times, moose calling has been 
practiced in the northeastern United States and eastern 
Canada, and before Maine gave moose year-round protection 
many a guide could, with his birch-bark horn, call a bull 
moose to within range of the hunter’s rifle. Moose calling 
is, therefore, well known to sportsmen through reading, if 
not by personal experience. Elk calling, however, has had 
relatively little publicity, and this is the way it is done 

The elk call is a simple affair, easily made in an hour o1 
less. It resembles—and its sound is similar to—the whistles 
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Chett's young bull provided him with the trophy he wanted—and the rest of us with camp meat 
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By FRANK M. YALE 


made by boys from a piece of willow. The elk call, however, 
s usually fashioned from a section of bamboo having an 
nside diameter of 5g inch to % inch, and a length of six 
r seven inches. Thin metal tubing also may be used. The 
bamboo is cut off diagonally on the open end, and the other 
nd is plugged solid. A notch is then cut about one third 
through the tube at its open end, at a distance of about 
, inch from that end. This is the air escape, and the 
principle is about the same as that of a pipe in a pipe 
organ. Next a wooden plug is made to fit snugly into that 
same open end, one long enough to line up with the notch 
in the tube. Then this plug is whittled flat on top. Only 
| a little should be taken off at a time, followed by a test of 
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the sound. At the same time you regulate the tone and 
pitch by adjusting the plug forward or backward in the 








~ tube. If the plug is in one position, you'll find that only one 

tone or note can be produced; in still another position, you 
™ can sound two; but when it is in the right position you 
m4 can produce three—from low pitch to high, by increasing , ci 
< the force of air sent into the tube. When the plug is found 
“ to be properly placed, it is anchored by drilling a small 
wa hole through the tube and into the plug and inserting a 
ca piece of nail or wire. 
Ze To sound the bugle properly, take a deep breath, and 
1d start blowing gently to produce the first low note of the 
ne bull’s call. Then, blowing a little harder, you produce the 
a second or middle tone. Blowing harder still you get the 
° high, shrill note. This last note can be heard for long 
* distances in the elk country, when it resembles the whistle 

of a whistling marmot. 
=. HE pitch of the elk bugles I have made range from 
in about the middle C on the piano for the lowest note, to 
st C two octaves higher for the second note, up to E an octave 
ch and two notes higher for the highest note. Thus there is 

a tone range of three octaves and two notes for the average 

| three-note bugle. It is important to achieve these three 

rk notes as closely as possible for successful calling. 
ae _ When a bull elk is heard bugling at close range—that is, Who says camp life 
: from 100 to 300 yards—his call closely resembles the three isn't comfortable? 
en note just described, except that the natural call is more Our old tent is as 
rn resonant and bell-like. Though there is much more volume good a home as any 
m, to the bull’s bugling than is possible with so small a reed, hunter would want! 
4] these home-made bugles serve their purpose well. A _ bull ‘ 
ag uts a lot of effort into his call, and it requires all of one Recall that Sutch- 
if P wee : ? q er Boy" song? Here 
ad deep breath to imitate his call just once up and down the come Chett end Al 
, three-note scale for a full ten-second period. with choice T-bones 
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The Spotted Bear drainage is wild country—with elk herds that have never seen a hunter H I S OWN MUSIC! 
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Three notes on the bugle—and it was taps for my 
trophy. (P.S. The meat was tougher than the horns} 


In bugling for a bull, the call 
shouldn't be repeated until after three 
or four minutes have elapsed. That is 
about the frequency of the animal's 
own bugling, and speeding up the in- 
terval between calls is likely to make a 
bull suspicious. Once he has heard your 
call and answered it, his whole atten- 
tion is directed toward you. An un- 
natural frequency in calling will prob- 
ably cause him “to round up his harem 
and steal away. During the breeding 
season, and for some time afterward, 
a bugle used properly in elk country 
will certainly get an answer, if any 
bulls are within hearing, unless the 
weather is very cold. With tempera- 
tures around zero, bulls are reluctant 


to answer and rarely do. However, such 
likely 


cold weather isn’t in the elk 





country during September and 
October. 

So I now took an elk bugle 
from my pocket and sent the 
three notes of a bull echoing back 
and forth in the rocky canyon. 
Before the last sound had died 
away, high-pitched and _ clear 
came the answer of a bull from 
across the basin. With our glass- 
es we swept the opposite slopes. 
First we spotted the cows of his 
harem—four of them, with two 
calves—but the boss of the band 
didn’t appear for several minutes. 
Finally, with great caution he 
came into full view at least 100 
yards above and behind his little 
band. 

I bugled again, and once more 
the basin rang with the challeng- 
ing call. The big bull stood mo- 
tionless on the grassy slope, try- 
ing to locate the antlered intruder 
of his domain. As the band of elk 
fed along the sidehill, toward the 
upper end of the basin, the bull 
bringing up in the rear, we 
watched them with our glasses. 
The big male had something on 
his mind, for he kept looking across 
the canyon toward us, obviously un- 
easy at having been challenged. As his 
band moved into the timber, we cau- 
tiously worked our way toward the 
head of the basin, where, as it nar- 
rowed, we would be considerably closer 
to the herd. 

Having gone along the sidehill for 
half a mile, we paused to get our breath 
and to locate the bull again. We were 
seated on the edge of a rocky defile 
which overlooked the balsam-dotted 
slopes below us. I was holding a 
whispered conversation with Bob (who 
is Robert M. Stewart, M.D., to his pa- 
tients), but broke off abruptly when 
I glimpsed an elk streaking it for 
the heavy timber lower in the basin. 
The sunlight flashed on his antlers 


as he dashed through the scattered tim- 
ber. We'd been seen or scented much 
sooner than we had expected. There 
was no time for judging distance o1 
wind; hastily I swung around in my 
sitting position and sent two shots at 
the bull before he reached the cover of 
the heavy timber. At once Al and Bol 
blasted away at the cows as the her 
scattered, their rump patches showing 
here and there among the balsams. 
kept my eye on the bull, and saw hin 
stop behind a small clump of balsam 
near the edge of a steep rockslide. A 
watched through his ’scope sight as the 
animal hobbled into view among th 
rocks, his right shoulder broken. 
fired again, trying to place my shot i: 
the backbone, just above the shoulde: 
and saw the dust fly among the rock 
above his hindquarters. With my fourt 
shot I allowed for this error, an 
brought him tumbling down the slid: 
He rolled for about 100 yards, his ant 
lers throwing him into the air with ea 
revolution. 

I had had plenty of luck with tha 
crippling second shot, for while the bu 
wasn't too far away for reasonably a: 
curate shooting on the first, he surely 
was for the second, and there was a stiff 
breeze blowing on the canyon. I usually 
have my .30/06 sighted in for 250 yards 
so that whether the game is at 100 or 
300, the total variation of a 180-grai 
bullet’s trajectory is only eleven inches 
being approximately 512 inches high at 
100 and the same distance low at 300 
yards. With this sight setting, and a 
little luck where windage and lead ar: 
concerned, a hunter should score 
higher percentage of good hits on run 
ning game by holding for the spot h« \ 
wishes to hit rather than to shoot high 
or low as the distance indicates. 

(Continued on page 8!) 
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Bob managed to reach his mountain goat after it i 
stopped falling on the ragged edge of nothing 


Wood chopping helps pass those last dragging 
hours before opening day—and you can spell it 
off with a cup of coffee and a few tall tales 
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You can even try this approach; but if | know censors—and | think | do—it won't get you anywhere 


HEN a fisherman’s story is censored by other 

fishermen, that’s as it should be. It minimizes 

fanciful shafts from the long bow. But when the 

same fish story is censored by a military censor 

that’s news! Hence, anglers looking for a tip in this story 

are out of luck for the duration. All references to locations 
are Officially blue-penciled. 

It all began when the fighting ship of which I am a crew 

member pulled into (censored) harbor and anchored. Beyond 






"You get enough for 
the Chief's mess— 
or don't come back!" 
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certain military installations, at the very head of the deep, 
fjord-like bay, was an alder-thicketed flat. A sparkling glacier 
stream rippled through the flat, winding through thickets and 
fireweed patches. 

On the topside for a breath of fresh air, I took note of that 
flat—and also of a large fish that leaped from the quiet green 
water of the bay. Spots began to flit before my eyes—with 
fins attached. Hurrying below I sought out my pal, Winkins. 
He is no taller than Naval law says is necessary, and built 
along the lines of a sub chaser. 

“Hey, Wink,” I yelled. ‘“Let’s go fishing. There’s a mighty 
good-looking river over there.” 

“O.K.; there’s some tackle in the athletic-gear locker. 
We'll get it, and go ashore this afternoon.” 

Just then a petty officer, burly Matt Woods, broke in with, 
“Yeah, you two dudes read enough outdoor magazines; you 
oughta catch somethin’. Hell, I'll bet neither one of you ever 
fished for trout.”’ 

“Well,” I said, “the magazines tell what kind of water to 
look for, and that river sure fits the description.” 

“All right, we'll see,’ said Matt ominously. “If you don’t 
bring back enough fish for the Chief’s mess, you hadn’t better 
come back at all! 


i THAT afternoon as we approached the river, fly rods in 
our hands, I said to Winkins, ‘“‘Man, we’re on the spot. If 
we don’t deliver some trout, we're going to take an awful 
riding from the gang.” 

“Yeah,” he gloomed, struggling along in huge boots that 
threatened to engulf him, “that Matt Woods will make life 
miserable.” 

At close range, the river looked even better. It split into 
three parts, all of which flowed under bridges of the brand- 
new gravel highway we were walking on. We selected the 
largest fork and started upstream, finding good walking along 
gravel bars. 

“Know the name of this river?” inquired Wink, inquisitive 
as a chipmunk. 

“It’s censored, probably,” I said. ‘‘Let’s call it the No Name 
tiver. Anyway, what’s the difference if it has fish?” 
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Our military lzaak Walton opened his creel and showed us some beauties 


About three miles upstream, we located a nice pool and 
stopped. Looking over my scanty supply of flies, I selected 
a Gray Hackle, and bent it onto the leader. Working out a 
little line, I awkwardly cast. The line fell in a heap on the 
water, a few feet from shore. Hauling it in, I tried again. 
This time, the fly lit well out in the current. Rapidly it 
danced downstream until the line tautened. Nothing hap- 
pened. I cast again, with the same result. 

Winkins had tied a Royal Coachman to his leader. Work- 
ing up to a pool just above me, he began casting 
energetically. But he didn’t get any strikes either. After a 
quarter hour of unrewarded casting, I almost decided there 
weren't any trout. Then, looking at the swift cold water, I 
rejected the thought. That water was made for trout! 

I walked up to the pool where my diminutive partner was 
still casting. Halting just below him, I started to speak, but 
a silvery flash in the depths of the pool caught my eye. 
I looked closely. Finning briskly against the current, were 
eight sizeable trout! My eyes bulged. 

“Hey, Wink!” I whispered hoarsely. 
approached, I pointed mutely. 

Winkins gasped. “Good Lawd,” he said reverently. 

“Go up above ’em and cast out again. Let the fly drift 
down over ’em. I want to watch what they do.” 

When the fly came drifting over the trout, I watched 
narrowly. The fish did nothing. They simply ignored the 
fly. Wink tried several other dry flies, with the same results. 
Then at my suggestion, he feverishly tied on a big bucktail 
wet fly. The streamer undulated its way right into the midst 
of the fish squadron. Those blamed trout merely drifted 
out of its way, then fell back into formation. Winkins and 
I looked at each other hopelessly. 

“IT hate to face that bunch of wolves back on the ship 
tonight,”’ I said hollowly. 

“Yeah. Outdoor-magazine 
Wink. 

“Hey! Don’t go back on me now,” I remonstrated. ‘“Some- 
thing’s wrong, but I don’t know what. It’s too early maybe.” 

We had a smoke, sitting and watching those beautiful, 
unattainable trout. Then. making our way down to another 


“C’mere! When he 


experts, that’s us!’ snorted 


If you want some grand fishing, 
try BEES River, which is in 
ES not far from 
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pool, we tried again. Again no luck, though fish were there 

“Heck! We might as well go,” Wink said. I agreed, and 
we set out downstream. Going around a bend, we spied an 
Army officer whipping a pool. On his back was a creel. He 
looked around in time to intercept and return my salute 

“Sir,” I asked, “have you any fish in that creel?” 

For a reply, he held up the lid. I peered in. There, in spotted 
majesty, lay a couple of foot-long trout. 

“I just released a fifteen-incher,”’ said the officer casually. 
“Too big for my creel.’’ Winkins and I gaped, then we bot! 
spoke at once. 

“What did’ja use?” 

“A Bear Valley spinner,” he 
any?” 

“Not a one.” 

“Using flies? No wonder,” he said. “These trout 
rising to flies. I'll show you why. Watch that riffle for a while. 


replied. ‘““Haven’t you caughi 


aren 


* STARED at the riffle for a few minutes, then a hug: 
Wit fin broke water, and an enormous fish sped 
through the riffle and into the pool. 

“That was a salmon running upstream to spawn,” went « 
our military Walton. “These trout are mostly lunkers, and 
meat eaters. They won’t take anything but salmon eggs, « 
a spinner with red beads.” 

“Here we go again,” gloomed Winkins. 
trout!” 

“Why, here! I have a couple of extra spinners along. Tak 
them, and welcome.” 

He shrugged off our profuse thanks and offers of paymen 
Winkins and I then nearly ran downstream to a couple of 
twin pools, one just above the other. 

Hurriedly I tied the spinner to my line, and cast into the 
fast water at the pool’s head. Retrieved slowly, the spinner 
came across the current and back to me. No strike. Again I 
cast and began the retrieve. Wham! The rod bent violently, 
and line sang from the reel. Heart hammering, I grabbed 
frantically for the whizzing reel handle, but it barked mj 
knuckles. Then I seized it, and snubbed the fish. Savagely he 
came to the surface, in a wallowing plunge. His size almost 
scared me, and I wondered what in heck to do next. 

The trout didn’t give me any time to decide. He bored away 
across the pool, putting such strain on my tackle that I was 
forced to give line. If he made the rapids at the foot of thi 


“No spinners, no 
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Matt swung a big arm. "Right 
this way to the galley, mates! 
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<a To add to the compli- 
—_ cations, a squadron of 
gnats dive-bombed us 


pool, it would be all over. I raised the rod, and put more 
tension on the line. The fish shook his head, and the rod tip 
vibrated crazily. He was nearly in the swift water now. 
Desperately, I held on. Then the good bamboo won. Weaken- 
ing, the fish turned and made a deep run upstream. I managed 
to regain some line. Then the trout got into the current, and 
allowed it to help him resist the pull. 

My rod was bending in an alarming way, but I kept all 
the tension I dared against the fish. Tiring of that steady 
pull, the trout made another plunge for the sanctuary of the 
rapids, but he wasn't so strong. I stopped the run, then began 
working him in slowly. The line seemed like a long nerve, 
stretched from me to the fish. I could feel each move he made. 

As he came in to me, Winkins ran to the water’s edge and 
reached for the line. 

‘Keep away,” I bellowed in alarm. ‘He isn’t worn out yet!” 

Well, pull him in! He'll get away,” chattered Wink, who 
seemed ready to dive in after the fish, if any such calamity 
occurred. 


OW I felt the fish was tired enough to risk landing him 

I led him right up to the sloping edge of the gravel bar. 
Holding the rod high, I reached down and hooked my fingers 
in his gills. He swung his massive tail, but in vain. Disengag 
ing the hook, I held up my prize. 

He was green of back, and his silver sides were dotted wit! 
rose-colored spots. A deep-bodied, hook-jawed old fellow. 

“What kind of trout is he?” asked Wink. 

I don’t know. He isn’t a brookie though. They have 
brighter colors. Seems to me this is the country for Dolly 
Varden trout.”’ 

Winkins whipped out a tape and measured the fish, then 
whistled. ‘‘Nineteen and a half inches!”’ he said in awe. 

We admired that noble trout for some time. Then for lack 
fa creel, I strung a stout piece of cord through his gills and 
placed him in the stream. I picked up my rod and cast again 
across the pool. Twice I tugged the flashing spinner through 
the water fruitlesly. Then on the third cast I felt a tap. 
Thinking the spinner had struck bottom, I nevertheless cast 
again to the same spot. Reeling in slowly I felt the tap again, 
and struck. Zing! The line cut the water, and a fighting trout 
harged for the pool's end. With fumbling fingers I checked 
he whirring reel and gave him the butt. He shook his head 
Savagely and flashed to the surface. Out he came in a des- 
perate leap, trying to shake off that stinging hook. Falling 
back, he changed his tactics and sped straight for me. The 
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line went slack. Wurra! Wurra! I found myself stripping in 
line, praying loudly. Then—glory be! The line tightened. 
The fish was still on. 

For minutes that seemed hours the trout fought, boring 
deep. Slowly I forced him in to the gravel bar, and slid 
him out. 

“He’s a dead ringer for the other one,” said Wink, 
measuring him with that handy tape. The fish was just a 
fraction short of nineteen and a half inches. 

Winkins stared at me sadly. “D’you suppose I’m jinxed? 
Not a strike yet!” 

“Just chance,” I tried to console him. “These trout move 
around. Probably none in that pool. There are some good 
pools just below here; let’s move down.” 

He agreed, and we moved. Soon we came to a long pool. 
I say pool, but the water was still plenty swift. Posting my 
pal at the head, I moved down and got my spinner working. 
Noticing a large rock with a riffle behind it, I drew the 
spinner as close to it as I could manage. Out boiled a trout, 
hitting the spinner so hard he hooked himself. Whooping a 
censorable war cry, I fought his first wild lunge. The faster 
water aided him, and he felt fully as heavy as the other 
trout. He fought stubbornly, but didn’t last quite so long. 
I wore him down and led him in. Scooping him up, I saw 
that he was a mere baby of sixteen inches. 

Winkins was staring at me, but turned his back and 
started casting half-heartedly again. I felt most of my 
exultation depart suddenly. I know what it is to be skunked. 
With a guilty feeling I presently hooked and landed another 
sixteen-incher. 

Wink came clumping up. “We've just about got time 
enough to get back to the road and catch the bus,” he said. 
“Come on. I’m just out of luck.” 

Ahead of us, the river made a wide loop. We cut across. 
Coming back to the stream, I halted, looking at a fine pool. 
It wasn’t big, but it was deep and green, and a swift rapid 


at the head ran gurgling around a large, rooty stump. 
Something tightened up inside me as I gazed into it. 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Wink's steps sounded like 
clods falling on a coffin— ) 


and a large raven croaked 
dismally at us from a tree 









O MOST sportsmen the horns or 
antlers carried by the game he 
seeks are far more important than 
anything else. A buck may be thin 
and scrawny, but if he has a big “head,” 
getting him is an unqualified suc- 
cess. A bighorn ram may be lank, hun- 
gry, almost toothless; but if his horns 
have massive bases, unbroken tips, and 
make a complete curl, the man who has 
stalked and shot him is as happy as 
though he had just inherited a fortune. 

“Heads” are indeed so important to 
most hunters that they are likely to 
judge the entire animal by them. If the 
antlers are large, then the buck must 
be large; if they are small the buck is 
nothing to brag about. The only thing 
wrong with that notion is that it doesn’t 
work out. 

The belief that big heads come only 
from big bucks is as wrong as some 
conceptions of how the horns and ant- 
lers of game develop. One of the most 
imposing sets of mule-deer antlers I 
ever saw came from a small, thin, run- 
down old buck that weighed only a 
shade more than 150 pounds. One of 
the most imposing mule-deer heads I 
ever took was carried by an old buck 
that was thin, -blind in one eye, and 
weighed but 187!2 pounds. Another 
buck with a very large head, listed in 
“Records of North American Big 
Game,” weighed only 176 pounds. On 
the other hand, one of the two heaviest 
bucks I ever shot had a very modest 
head with only four points to a side, 
yet he weighed more than 240. All 
weights are field dressed, of course. 

However, the third-best head I ever 
shot, an enormous one with nine points 
on one side and eight on the other 
(tremendously thick and massive), 
came from a buck which weighed close 
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to 300 pounds—very definitely the 
largest buck I have ever shot. 

Most hunters believe that one 
can judge the age of a buck by 
its antlers. That is only partly 
true. Ordinarily a_ white-tail, 
whatever his type, will add a 
point a year, on each side, up to 
the full maturity of his fourth 
year. In the fall, when he is a 
long yearling, he will be a 
“spike,” the next fall he will be a 
“fork horn” with the “guard”’ or 
“brow tine” showing, making 
three points to a side. The third 
year he will be a three-pointer or 
four-pointer—if it’s local practice 
to count points only on one side 
or a six or eight-pointer if all 
points are counted. If he belongs 
to one of the Southern types of 
white-tails, he may never in his 
life grow more points. Should, on 
the other hand, he be a Northern- 
er, he will probably add another 
point to the main beam the next 
year. He is now a fully mature buck 
with a typical head. 

Just what happens to our white-tail’s 
antlers in succeeding years, if he 
dodges bullets and predators and finds 
enough to eat, is in the lap of the gods 
and also in his diet. When he is about 
eight years old, he may be only a four 
or five-pointer, but his rack will be 
massive and warty at the base. He 
may grow a great number of points, or 
his antlers may occasionally be large 
but with only two points, a condition 
which is common among mule deer. 
The tines on his antlers may flatten or 
“palmate.” 

Antlers are an important secondary 
sexual characteristic, and if anything 
happens to the buck’s sex glands, he 
never sheds the velvet from his antlers 
and the antlers themselves never shape 
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up into characteristic form. They con- 
tinue to peel and bleed. Antlers are 
also an index to the buck’s general 
health. Whereas the average Rocky 
Mountain mule deer will shed his ant- 
lers between February 15 and March 1, 
a sick or wounded buck will keep his 
until April or even May. The sick buck 
will also keep the velvet on longer in 
the fall than the well one. 





The shedding and growth of antlers 
varies with the species and the locality 
Ordinarily a deer of whatever species 
will shed in February or March, and 
have his new antlers full grown but 
still soft early in August. By the mid- 
dle of September or the first of Octobe: 
the velvet is off and the antlers are 
hard, sharp, and ready for fighting. 
However, in the southern end of the 
range the cycle is a full thirty days 
behind the northern end. The desert 
mule deer and white-tails of Arizona 
and Sonora shed around April 1, and 
occasionally have their antlers as late 
as May 1. It is not uncommon to kill 
bucks in full velvet as late as Novem- 
ber 15, though most of them have clean 
antlers by the middle of October. 

As we have seen, the white-tail adds 
a point a year, usually, up to his fourth 
year. Mule deer may do that; on the 
other hand, just as often they may not 
A long yearling may be a spike, a fork 
horn, or even a three-pointer with thin 
slender points. Actually he is a fork 
horn about as often as he is a spike 
As an experiment, a Western scientist 
once fed a two-year-old mule deer all 
the food rich in protein and lime h¢ 
could eat. That buck grew a tremend 
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ous set of antlers. His live weight was 
only about 150 pounds, but his antlers 
would have matched those of a buck 
twice as heavy. The poor buck, how- 
ever, broke out in boils, and the experi- 
ment had to be ended along in the 
middle of July. 


UST what is the difference between 

the antlers of the white-tail and the 
mule deer? Plenty. The points of the 
white-tail’s antlers all grow off one 
main beam, and the so-called “eye 
guards” or “brow tines’ are long and 
onspicuous. On the other hand, the 
intlers of the mule deer and the Pacific 
Coast black-tail are “dichotomous,” or 
evenly branched, and the brow tine is 
small and sometimes missing alto- 
gether. Because of this, the Western 
hunter does not count the brow tine as 
1 point. When he speaks of a four- 
point buck, he means one with four 
points to the side, or with three forks, 
which is equipment carried by the 
standard-model, fully mature mule or 
black-tail buck. With more points than 
that, the forking is haphazard and un- 
even, and is usually the sign of a buck 
approaching decadence. 

As far as the judgment of heads as 
trophies goes, the most important 
measurement is not spread, as most 
hunters think, but the length of the 
outside curve. The second most im- 
portant measurement is the cir- 
cumference of the main beam. 
Spread makes for a beautiful and 
spectacular trophy, but it is pos- 
sible for a set of antlers to have 
great spread but little length. 

In case you are interested, the 
ranking white-tail head was shot 
in British Columbia in 1905. It has 
an outside curve of 30% inches for 
the right antler and 2714 for the 
left; circumference of both beams of 
4%,;a spread of 3314;and 12 points 
on one side and 14 on the other. 
A trophy worthy of any hunter! 

The record mule-deer head was killed 
in Wyoming in 1885. The main beam is 
34 inches; the circumference 5 inches; 
the spread 3714 inches; and the points 
14 and 13. They came big in those days. 
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Greatest spread of moose antlers ever token by a hunter-—75 15/16 inghés. 18 Wilson, of 


Willow, Alaska, at right, shot this remarkable trophy while seeking his winter meot in 1933 


It is almost incredible that bull wa- 
piti, or elk, shed those gigantic antlers 
of theirs annually, yet they do. The 
long yearling is a spike, but the long 
two-year-old is a five-pointer. The 
three-year-old has a smallish six-point 
head and may never have more points; 
but big bulls are commonly seven and 
eight-pointers, and sometimes have as 
many as ten points to a side. After the 





Tops in Stone sheep! This trophy—see listing 
below—fell to a sportsman, L. S. Chadwick 


seventh or eighth year the antlers begin 
to deteriorate. 

The greatest elk head recorded has a 
length of outside curve of 64% inches; 
7 points to a side; and a spread of 49%. 


SOMETHING FOR YOU TO SHOOT AT! 


ERE is a brief résumé, compiled from the book, “North American Big 

Game,” of ranking horns and antlers, with the outstanding measurements 
of each specimen. Many of them were taken by sportsmen and meat hunters, 
but in some cases information is lacking as to the origin of the heads, 
White-tail deer: Outside curve, 30°, in.; greatest spread, 33% in. (Br. Col.). 
Mule deer: Outside curve, 34 in.; greatest spread, 37% in. (Wyo.). 
Columbian black-tail deer: Outside curve, 30% in.; greatest spread, 23% in. 


(Calif.). 


Coues deer: Outside curve, 20% in.; greatest spread, 18 in. (Ariz.). 

Wapiti (elk): Outside curve, 64%; in.; greatest spread, 49% in. (Wyo.). 
Mountain caribou: Outside curve, 65% in.; greatest spread, 54% in. (Br. Col.). 
Woodland caribou: Outside curve, 50 in.; greatest spread, 44% in. (N’f’land). 


Barren ground caribou: 
(Hudson Bay). 


Canada moose: Greatest spread, 73 in.; length of palm, 37% in. 


Outside curve, 67% in.; 


greatest spread, 48% in. 


(Alta.). 


Alaska moose: Greatest spread, 77% in.; length of palm, 45% in. (Alaska). 


Wyoming moose: Greatest spread 54 in.; length of palm, 36 in. 


(Minn.). 


Bighorn sheep: Front curve, 49% in.; circumference at base, 16% in. (Br. Col.). 
Stone sheep: Front curve, 51% in.; circumference at base, 15% in. (Br. Col.). 
White sheep: Front curve, 47% in.; circumference at base, 13 in. (Alaska). 

Desert sheep: Front curve, 44 in.; circumference at base, 17 in. (Lower Calif.). 
Mountain goat: Front curve, 12% in.; cireumference at base, 514 in. (Br. Col.). 


Pronghorn: 
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Outside curve, 205/16 in.; circumference at base, 7 in. (Ariz.). 


Any head with a main beam five feet 
long is a very good one, and a seven- 
pointer is a fine, mature bull. 

Moose antlers are excepted in the 
rule that the main beam constitutes 
the important measurement. With them 
spread first, length of palms 
second. The biggest recorded set has 
a spread of 775, inches. The largest 
taken by a hunter came from Alaska: 
spread was 7515/16 inches, more than 
six feet! That moose was shot in 1933 
by J. E. Wilson, an Alaskan seeking 
his winter supply of meat, who told the 
story of the hunt in OUTDOOR LIFE. 


comes 


Like the deer—elk and moose are 
members of the deer family—only 
males have horns, although sexual 


aberrations in any of the species will 
produce females with antlers. Cow 
caribou (and the closely related Old 
World reindeer, the kind that Santa 
Claus drives) have antlers—shed an- 
nually—but they are smaller than those 
of the bulls. 


NE of the big differences between 
O horned and antlered animals is 
that antlers are solid and that they are 
shed, but that horns generally are re- 
tained for the lifetime of the animal. 
Another important difference, particu- 
larly for the trophy hunter, is that 
horns continune to grow larger as long 
as an animal lives, whereas, as we 
have seen, antlers tend to decline. 

The horns of the wild sheep continue 
to grow as long as he lives, and with- 
out exception the biggest heads come 
from very old, decadent rams. (So do 
those of the only true Old World ante- 
lope in North America—the Rocky 
Mountain goat.) Unlike the antlers of 
deer, the horns of the sheep are very 
accurate indicators of the animal's age. 
Look at a set of horns. You will notice 
a series of small rings, with plainly 
marked larger rings at more or less 
regular intervals. The large rings mark 
normal growth and good prosperous 
times for the ram. The series of small 
rings comes from a period when horn 
growth has almost stopped. They are 
the annual rings which tell the ram's 
age. When does this horn growth stop? 
Some believe it is during the mating 

(Continued on page 79} 
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Caught digging worms in my garden, | had to think up a quick story for 


FTER one of those mean, rainy 
days which sometimes come in 
trout season, we were sitting 
around the kitchen, trying, in a 

few minutes, to get rid of the chills we 
had been accumulating all day. The 
whole gang was there: George and Bert 
and Paul and John G., and they were 
just beginning to thaw out when the 
telephone rang. Likely a wife, I thought, 
so I didn’t bother to answer. But the 
phone kept on ringing. Finally George 
answered; he has a most irritating habit 
of projecting himself into other people’s 
business. 

“It’s for you,” he said, holding his 
hand over the mouthpiece, ‘‘and it’s a 
woman! Shall I tell her you're here?” 

“Certainly!”’ I reached for the instru- 
ment. 

“Not so fast.’’ He held the phone out 
of my reach. “Don't forget you're a 
married man. You can't talk to strange 
women unless it’s strictly business. 
Wait till I ask her.”’ 

That gives you an idea of the sort of 
fellow George is. After a couple more 
wisecracks he turned the telephone over 
to me. A female, voice inquired: 

“Are you the man who writes the 
fishing column in the paper?” 

I admitted it. 

“We caught a fish today,” she con- 
tinued. 

If that was headline material, I didn't 
get the angle, so I simply said that was 
fine. 

She—it was some high-school kid 
went on to tell me that she had caught 
the fish on her uncle's farm, eight or 
ten’ miles out of the city. Evidently, 
from her description, it was a trout 
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George and Bert 


“about two feet long.” 
This was hard to believe, 
but, thinking it might be 
worth a picture, I asked 
for the address, and prom- 
ised to come over to see 
the fish. One thing inter- 
ested me: the kid said the 
little stream where she 
had been fishing didn’t 
have a name, and that no- 
body ever fished there! 

Naturally, not wanting 
to interrupt the conversation, I didn't 
ask any of the gang to go with me. 

Well! Use my best rod for kindling 
wood if that kid hadn’t caught one of 
the prettiest brown trout I ever laid 
eyes on. It was not two feet long—no, 
only nineteen inches! Nineteen inches! 
And almost in the suburbs, you might 
say, of a city of 135,000! These days, 
when you can’t go driving a hundred 
miles to find a place to fish, that is 
something...and from a stream no 
one fished! 

Of course, I didn’t say that. I took 
the picture, and promised to send a 
print if it turned out. Indirectly, I made 
the point that if it became generally 
known where the trout had been caught 
that an army of fishermen would in- 
vade the farm; that while most fisher- 
men were gentlemen, there might be 
some who would break down fences, 
leave gates open, and make themselves 
unwelcome. To avoid such trouble, I 
suggested that if the paper published 
the picture, it might be best to say that 
the trout had been caught in Beaver 
Run, or French Creek, or some other 
well-known water; this would save the 





uncle from annoyance, and his farm 
from damage. I asked about the stream 
and how to reach it, just as a matter of 
adding to my information about the 
streams of the county. I was about 
ready to leave when the girl’s father 
asked a question: 

“Do you suppose there are any moré 
fish like this in the stream ?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know, but I doubt it 
I'll be able to tell better after I see the 
place.”” There was no use getting hin 
all worked up over a trout which must 
have been an accident. 


“Maybelle fished all along, but she 


couldn't catch anything else but somé¢ 
minnows. She caught the trout right 
by the house, where the stream go¢ 
under the lane— it’s only a trickle.” 

By the time I got back to the house 
the gang was in too much of an argu 
ment to ask questions, and that suite 
me fine. 

The next afternoon I laid off work 
earlier than usual. With some extra 
time I could investigate the strean 
more thoroughly. It was a trickle, cer- 
tainly, at first sight, but when I got out 
of the car, and looked more carefully, 
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By 
JOHN CROWE 


there was a lot of water running in it. 
rhe head was in an alder swamp, and 
the first trickle appeared not far from 
a cement highway; just below it van- 
ished into a thicket of willows. Here 
three or four other rivulets joined in, 
and by the time the watercourse reached 
the other end of the pasture, there was 
something to it. When I say “some- 
thing,” I don’t mean much, for even in 
the open you could scarcely see the 
water for the grass and weeds, but it 
was big enough for trout, although a 
person could. step across it anywhere. 
Near the farmer’s house, where the 
brush had been cleared away, the 
stream opened out, and immediately 
below entered a gravel pit. Here the 
water was used to wash gravel, emerg- 
ing below cloudy and sluggish. Looking 
at it here, one would never suspect the 
clear spring run at the source. 

Although virtually certain there were 
no more trout in the stream, neverthe- 
less my heart beat faster when I 
dropped my worm in the first time. 
Nothing happened. Finally I caught a 
chub. Trout didn’t seem present, let 
alone plentiful. But one circumstance 
kept my hopes alive. 

Here and there the stream deepened 
into a pocket, with overhung banks, and 
plentiful cover. Although I fished each 
of these very carefully, they seemed 
devoid of life. If chubs were the only 
inhabitants of the water, why were 
there none in the spots where the cover 
was best and water the deepest ? 

Toward dusk I stopped back at the 
car to eat the sandwich I had brought. 
The farmer came out to ask if I had 
caught anything. 

“Nothing but chubs,”’ I confessed. 

“Huh, that trout Maybelle caught 
must have been the only one in here,” 
he remarked. 

This might have been flattery, or 
sympathy, or sarcasm. I couldn’t be 
sure, sO my reply was noncommittal. 
The farmer went back to the house, and 
I finished my sandwich. Perhaps I had 
been careless. Browns, especially big 
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ones, are notoriously shy. But with 
darkness — one nice trout would be 
enough—there was still a chance. 

Fishing slowly, with care not to 
tramp heavily on the boggy ground 
along the stream, I set out again. Hav- 
ing been over the stretch, I was more 
familiar with the likely spots, and gave 
all my attention to them. The first ac- 
tion came shortly. 

Keeping well back from the edge, I 
allowed a medium-size worm to drift 
into a pocket. After a minute or two 
of waiting, I sensed, rather than felt, 
that the worm was caught, perhaps on 
the bottom, or on 2 snag, or... could it 
be? I came back firmly, not too hard, 
and felt that indescribable thrill which 
means a fish! 

But only for an instant. There was a 
splash big enough to raise blood pres- 
sure—then the line came free. I had 
lost a big one. Mingled with the bitter- 
ness of disappointment at losing the 
trout, there was, however, a very dis- 
tinct satisfaction: there were trout in 
the stream! Probably a lunker in every 
one of those deep, chubless pockets. 

With more confidence than discretion, 
I hurried on to the next two or three 
likely places, before realizing that I was 
fishing carelessly again. After settling 
down to business once more, I managed 
to catch a trout—a fourteen-incher. 
There was no playing the fish you 
don’t play a trout in a stream a couple 
of feet wide. You 
hoist it unceremoni- 
ously out on the 
bank, and you use 
tackle suitable for 
such tactics. After 
catching this fish, I 
lost one more. By 
that time, I had 
reached the end of 
the fishable water, 
and it was time to go. 

When I got home, 
John G’s car was 
parked there. In- 
side, I displayed my 
trout — proudly: a 
fourteen - incher 
doesn’t need com- 
pany to look nice. 

“Why didn’t you 
tell me you were go- 


Above: The stream was an almost invisible trickle 
flowing through a mass of vegetation, and it took 
skill to get a hook into it. Left: There they were, 
busily flailing the fishless lake with their lines 





“T’'d've 


ing fishing?’’ John G asked. 
gone with you.” 

“I didn’t go until 4:30. It was so late 
I didn’t think it’d be worth your while.” 

“You're nuts—driving thirty miles 
for a couple hours of fishing and one 
trout.”” He was still looking at the trout, 
and I could tell that he liked the looks 
of it, no matter what he said. 

Then I made a mistake. I’ve been 
fishing long enough to know better, too, 
but I said: “What makes you think I 
drove thirty miles?” 

If he noticed what I said, he didn’t 
show it; he merely shook his head. 

“There isn’t any place closer than 
Beaver Run where you might catch a 
brown like that, and that’s thirty miles 

thirty-one to be exact.” Then he 
added: ‘Fourteen inches...I heard 
they put in some nice stock last week.” 

“Oh, is that so?” His know-it-all at- 
titude irritated me, and when he called 
my trout a hatchery fish, I decided it 
was about time to set him back a little. 
But he went on: 

“Yes, that’s so. Moreover, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, burning gas 
and rubber to go fishing for an hour or 
so—by yourself too. They invented gas 
rationing for birds like you.” He was 
really pouring it on, seriously too. 

“Now, listen here,’’ I was half angry 
by this time. “I'll tell you something. 
That fish was caught within ten miles 

(Continued on page 64) 
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By A.R. SIEDENTOPF 


Tragedy strikes in an African village, 


and a white hunter takes to the trail 


Northern Province of Tan- 
ganyika Territory, East Africa, the 
Ndarondja Creek was roaring tri- 
umphantly as it shed its hemmed-in 

waters over a high precipice. At any 

other time its song would have been 

a soothing melody to a fatigued mind 

and body. But tonight the sound of the 
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cascade rasped on my nerves as I tried 
to relax in front of a crackling camp 
fire. Even the night air seemed chillier, 
though I was accustomed to the cool 
darkness of the African highlands. 

My gun bearer, Achheso, usually 
composed and unruffied, appeared slight- 
ly annoyed as he settled on the ground 







“Look! There is where he 
gave us the slip! | have 
already found his tracks." 





Shadows « 
failure hung over both of us. 


close to the burning logs. 


Four precious days of 


hard work, so far we had 
round in this fight. We had 
estimated the foe’s cunning and trick 
ery. Where, in this dense jungle | 
Kikore was the Old Hermit hiding out 

The Old Hermit—that’s 


career as an outlaw. And 
they spoke in whispers and with furtive 
glances, afraid that the 
tion of his name might bring his wrat! 
down on them. 


record of depredations; not satisfie 
with devastating maize fields and dri 
ing away cattle and sheep, he woul 


even attack a squatter of a piece 

cultivated land whenever the unhapp! 
owner made a futile attempt to defen 
his crop and property. At that, fe 
Negroes would stand up to him, al 
those that did were soon driven into 
panicky flight. 

It was several years ago that th 
Old Hermit first made the luxurian' 
tropical woods of Kikore his sanctuary 
The advent of men, who came to setl 
the rich land, with its excellent climal 
and abundant supply of clear mountall 
water, had at first vexed him. Gradua 
ly his enmity had grown into det 
hatred, hatred that only old fellows 
for whom the pleasures of life ha\ 
soured, can acquire. Open hostilities 
broke out when banana and maize fiel 
were put under cultivation along UU! 
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extensive 
search had not brought us any nearer 
our quarry. Despite all our efforts ani 
lost every 
under- 


what the 
natives of the small village had called 
him ever since he had started on his 
even then 


mere me?- 


For he had a long 
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very banks of his favorite small creek. 

Then came the climax. Enraged at 
further infringements, the Old Hermit 
didn’t stop at routing one poor squatter, 
but blinded by hatred, he went on a 
rampage and raided the small native 
settlement of Kikore. 

Just after sundown he made his ap- 
pearance in the one short street of the 
hamlet. Natives, who a second before 
had been sitting peacefully in front of 
their huts smoking their home-grown 
tobacco, gambling with small snail 
shells, or just idling, fled in a panic 
into their houses and barricaded the 
doors. In the mad flight for safety one 
Negro was knocked down. He became 
at once the object of the Old Hermit’s 
vengeance. When the dust had settled 
and peace had been restored, a badly 
gored and groaning black man was car- 
ried gently to his thatched abode. 


P TO that time the peaceful com- 
J munity had resentfully endured 
the Old Hermit’s aggressions, but it 
was now aroused to a high pitch. The 
Old Hermit had become a killer. Only 
his blood could avenge that hideous 
crime. A few days later, a deputation 
pleaded with the game warden in 
Arusha to send a hunter to end the 
violent attacks—a hunter, for the Old 
Hermit was a buffalo, a very old and 
crafty one. 

As I gazed into the dancing flames 
the events of the last week passed 
swiftly before me. The visit with my 
friend, Captain Minnery, the game 
warden, and my departure from Arusha 
With instructions to kill the killer. The 
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joyous reception of Kikore’s small pop- 


ulation—-I could hear again the beat- 
ing of drums, the chanting of songs of 
thanks by Kikore’s citizens, happy that 
the hour of deliverance from their re- 
lentless foe was near. I recalled, too, 
how confident I’d been—satisfied that 
the score would be settled before an- 
other sun had vanished behind the blue 
horizon. 


SQUIRMED as I pictured again our 

return to camp that first day—tired, 
worn out, defeated. Oh, there had been 
tracks, all right, and we even dis- 
covered the Old Hermit’s resting place. 
But the great beast himself was no- 
where to be found. 

Another twilight blanketed the land. 
Still he ruled, the Old Hermit, indis- 
putable sovereign of the small district 
around the native settlement. And that 
very night he audaciously challenged 
us by ravaging the remaining maize of 
the mayor’s field... . 

Disgustedly I threw my half-smoked 
cigarette into the fire. I had no desire 
to recall details of our humiliating 
failures—it was bad enough to know 
that we’d been outwitted at every turn. 
Somewhere, somehow, a vital clew had 
been overlooked. 

Achheso was staring into the red-hot 
coals, distractedly poking and scratch- 
ing in the white ashes. As I watched 
my gun bearer I knew that behind his 
frozen countenance a brain was work- 
ing feverishly. I hated to interrupt 
Achheso’s thoughts, yet I had to say 
something, if only to give vent to my 
feelings. 


In the mad flight one 
unfortunate Negro fell 
down, and he at once 
became the object of 
the bull's vengeance 


“T believe the buffalo has left this 
district.” 

“Yes, bwana; I knew that this morn- 
ing,”’ replied my gun bearer, not star- 
tled in the least by my offhand remark. 
“He has smelled you once too often. 
You know you white people have a dif- 
ferent scent than we black men.” 

“But where could he have gone? All 
many paths which he has cut 
through the dense forest and thick 
bush lead back to his watering place 
and the maize fields of the natives.’ 

“That’s what I was thinking about. 
Unless...” 

“Unless what?” and suddenly I re- 
membered the afternoon's incident! 


those 


“Unless he has given us the slip 
somewhere along that path which 


ended abruptly in a thick bush. He had 
not gone through it. We knew he had 
doubled back and...” 

. we made the mistake of retrac- 
ing our steps too far. I think you've 
got it, Achheso!” 


WELL-MEANT, but hard, slap on 
A my headman’s bare back nearly 
knocked him into the fire. 

“You and Kworai give the necessary 
orders. Early tomorrow morning we 
start once more from the place where 
we left off this afternoon.’’ Optimism 
returned and gloom departed. 

A morning still dark with left-over 
night found the camp in a stir. At the 
second crow of Kikore’s roosters we 
were already heading for the spot of 
yesterday’s defeat—tthe end of the trail. 
It was sunlight when we arrived. 

“We must be very quiet now. Ach- 
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he lead and search the 
left side. I'll take the heavy rifle. 
Kworai, you follow him and take the 
right side. Examine carefully inch by 
inch. The rest of you fellows must re- 
main a small distance behind us. I 
need room to use the gun when neces- 
sary.” 

Two human _ bloodhounds settled 
down to work over the ground minute- 
ly, determined not to be outwitted 
again by a jungle beast. Nearly 200 
yards had been examined inch by inch 
when Achheso flattened out on the 
ground and crawled underneath a thick 
thorn bush. We stopped in our tracks 
expectantly. A minute later my head- 
man crept back into the narrow path. 
Without saying a word he retraced a 
couple of steps and searched intently 
up and down a line where two bushes 
seemed to have grown together. 

“Look!” he whispered, and his eyes 
sparkled with exultation, as he pointed 
out several tiny broken twigs and a 
few loose leaves amid the dense foliage. 


heso, you take 


“He has given us the slip here. I have 
already found his old tracks.” 

Heavy bush knives soon were rapidly 
cutting a passage for us. The dim 
light of the crowded cluster of brush 
revealed torn vines and_ runners, 


scratches on the bark of thicker stems, 
and clear imprints of hoofs in the soft, 
black dirt. With renewed energy we 
took up the chase. We knew we were 
following the right tracks, though they 
were more than a day old. Time and 
again the Old Hermit had expertly cut 
the well-known buffalo hooks, but Ach- 
heso and Kworai had learned their les- 
sons. They could not be tricked a 
second time. They unerringly fol- 
lowed the spoors with a quiet, en- 
thusiastic self-reliance. 

It was difficult to force our way 
silently through the heavy bush 
and thick thorns, up and down 
small hills, in a dense jungle, and 
it taxed our physical endurance. 

Then there was a constant, tense 
strain on eyes and ears to detect 
the tiniest unusual movement or 
sound. It is painfully slow and 
strenuous work to stalk crafty and 
aggressive big game. 


ORE than two hours of weari- 
some labor had passed when 

suddenly the barking of dogs and 
the sound of human voices reached 
our ears. We stood rooted in our 
tracks, looking at each other 
aghast. Had we traveled in a 
circuitous way right back to the 
outskirts of Kikore? This was 
maddening! The look I gave Josefu 

a young Mohammedan of Kikore 
community, who had joined us two 
days previously—must have been 
menacing. Obviously I frightened 
him. 

Forgive me, bwana,” 
“I forgot to tell you something. 
The sounds must come from the 
place where four Warangi families 
settled last year. We are now in 
another district. Kikore lies to the 
north.” 

“You fool! 
so yesterday ?”’ 
citedly, disregarding all 


he pleaded. 


Why didn’t you say 
broke in Kworai ex- 
precau- 
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tions. ‘You could have saved us all 
this work. That’s where the buffalo has 
gone, bwana. Let’s go!” 

We immediately abandoned the Old 
Hermit’s tracks and followed the di- 
rection of the sounds. Five minutes 
later we stepped into a large clearing 
of native huts and green maize fields. 
As we approached, men, women, and a 
few children stared at us in silent sur- 
prise, which bordered on fear. Only 
the yelping of their curs increased to a 
full crescendo. Josefu, our Kikore man, 
who spoke these natives’ language, ex- 
plained at once our mission. An old, 
gray-haired, and wrinkled native jab- 
bered rapidly. Josefu translated: 

“Bwana, this old papa says that a big 
buffalo ruined his cornfield early this 
morning when the dogs tried to chase 
the beast away.” 

My aversion for the underfed, mangy 
mongrels rapidly changed to admira- 
tion. 

Without saying another word, the 
ancient was already leading the way. 
Despite his burden of years, he walked 
with the springy, confident stride of a 
man who is sure not only that the 
wilderness is an essential part of him, 
but that he is an essential part of the 
wilderness. 

A small, but once pretty field of 
deep green maize was laid in desolation 
and ruin—more than half its stalks 
uprooted, trampled, broken, or partly 
chewed off. Fresh imprints shrieked 
the Old Hermit’s vengeance on man’s 
ambition. 

More determined than ever, we pur- 
sued him anew into the deep woods, his 
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fresh tracks winding through brush 
and thickets. At a small, clear spring 
he had stopped to quench his thirst 
We followed his example. 

Stepping across the narrow creel 
we ascended a gently sloping hill, ove 
spread with well-nigh-impregnable un 
dergrowth. The buffalo would choose 
just such a dense and secluded part o: 


the Kikore Mountain to retire for the 


day. 


W* HAD been cautious before, but 
we were now warier than ever. 
Not the slightest snapping of a small 
twig disturbed the deep, ominous si- 
lence of the jungle as we pushed step 
by step through brush, thorns, and tall 
nettles. We could see only dimly the 
narrow path ahead through a curtain 
of dripping sweat. 

Unexpectedly, the thick bush gave 
way to a lighter, more-open forest 
Streaky sun rays, piercing the foliage 
of giant trees, penetrating through 
densely leaved wild olives, and pour- 
ing abundantly between scraggy leaves 
of yellow-barked, lofty acacias, painted 


grotesque patterns of brilliant light 
and black shades on the thick, moss- 
covered forest floor. 

We searched with overtaxed eyes 


the dark shadows beneath the trees for 
unusual shapes or movements, before 
we dared to step out into the clearing 
to walk to the nearest tree. I motioned 
to the other natives to follow quickly. 
A tiny breeze refreshed our exhausted 
bodies. Achheso and Kworai were ex- 
amining the ground in front of them. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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The natives were ecstatic in their joy, and the welcome they prepared was fit for a Caesar 
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Quebec—and hang on, brother, hang on! 


By STEPHEN GREENLEES 


HERE seem to be two schools of 

thought on the subject of the pike. 

One looks down on the long, 

streamline pirate as a no-’count 
snake who doesn’t provide enough ac- 
tion to compensate for the paint he 
scrapes off the lure. The opposite par- 
ties come indignantly to the defense, 
claiming that the great Northern is a 
real stand-up-and-slug-it-out battler 
who ought to rank way up near the top 
of the game-fish list. It looks as though 
somebody is bound to be wrong here, 
but I think it is just possible that there 
is something to be said for both sides. 

True enough, the pike can be a pret- 
ty sluggish customer when he is lying 
in warm, still water with a hearty meal 
of minnows under his belt. Under such 
circumstances, most varieties of fish 
will turn up their noses at any kind of 
a bait, but Esox the pike, being greedy 
beyond all reason, will often snap up 
the lure anyway. Then, when he feels 
himself being taken for a ride, he is 
just too sleepy to try to figure it out, 
and he follows the line of least resist- 
ance right into the boat or onto the 
bank. The novel surroundings do some- 
thing to him then. He comes to life 
with a bang and makes a tremendous 
bid for liberty, but by that time it’s 
usually too late. Such a pike’s fighting 
reputation would never have got tar- 
nished if his eyes hadn’t been bigger 
than his stomach. 

There is plenty to the other side of 
the picture. I have seen big pike leap 
clear of the water four and five times, 
while being played in the current of cold 
Northern rivers, for all the world like 
salmon. And these aérial displays didn’t 
sap all their strength either. I remem- 
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ber watching Hap 
Price having a little 
trouble with a North- 
ern one day when 
we were fishing on 
the Riviére du Poste, 
one of the tributar- 
ies of the great St. 
Maurice River, well 
north of the limit of 
settlement in the 
Province of Quebec 
The pike attains his 
greatest size in those 
Northern’ waters, 
and twenty-pound- 
ers are common 
enough not to cause 
any particular com- 
motion among a par- 
ty of fishermen. 
Hap had drawn 
the canoe up on a 
flat rock in the mid- 
dle of the channel 
and was casting 
from there. A good-size pike took his 
lure, found it was too much of a mouth- 
ful for comfort, and set about the busi- 
ness of getting rid of it. The fish ripped 
around like a torpedo out of control and 
I counted it break clear of the surface 
in five separate jumps. It looked to 
weigh in the neighborhood of fifteen 
pounds. After about a quarter of an 
hour the pike seemed ready to toss in 
the sponge, and Hap drew it in close so 
he could grab the wire leader and haul 
his prize up on the rock, where he 
planned to liquidate it with a paddle. 
But this fish had been hoarding his 
energy for just such an emergency, and 
no sooner had Hap derricked him onto 





Tie up with an extra-belligerent pike in water like this and you may be in for a ducking 
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The author looks over a big, muscular Northern from Lac des Cedres 


the rock, than the pike bounced up into 
the air on an arc that carried it right 
between Hap’s legs, throwing the hooks 
out of its mouth as it went. Hap 
dropped his rod and turned around fast 
to intercept the fish on its way back to 
its watery home. He would probably 
have succeeded, too, if one foot hadn't 

skidded on the edge of the wet rock. 
As it was, Hap stumbled down onto 
both knees and plunged headfirst into 
the river, with the hooks of the lure 
now imbedded in one of his trouser legs. 
And, believe it or not, the pike, who had 
got his directions badly mixed, was still 
flopping around gigantically on the 
rock and didn't finally get off until Hap 
was well on his way downstream. The 
line kept giving out as Hap’s journey 
continued, until there was no more left 
on the reel, but Hap just kept on going 
with the current and the rod finally fol- 
lowed him into the river, albeit at a 
great distance. The line snapped a mo- 
ment later, though— it was never in- 
tended for anything Hap’s size. The 
whole thing passed off not too badly in 
the end, as Hap finally ran aground un- 
scathed and later recovered his rod and 
ill his line, and we managed to retrieve 
the canoe. The deduction to be drawn from 
that exciting experience is plainly this 
surely any fish that can have as much 
sport with a fisherman as Hap’s pike did 
is entitled to be called a sporting fish. 
This same Riviére du Poste, by the 
way, is superior to any pike stream I 
have seen. It flows out of Grand Lac 
Clair, emptying into Lac Toro, a twen- 
ty-mile lake on the Mattawin River, 
(Continued on page 46) 
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your Uncle (and mine) has taken over 
for the express purpose of training Joe 
Army, 1943, in the hell-for-leather art 
of modern, mechanized war. 

It’s a vast area, a proving ground 
where tanks and tank destroyers, ar- 
mored artillery and mobile weapons of 
all kinds pit themselves, one against 
another, and where unseasoned rookies 
are molded into tough, sun-tanned sol- 
diers. 

The desert is he-man country. Dur- 
ing July and August, temperatures hit 
the impossible heights of 130 or better. 
The incessant wind is like a flame. 
Clouds are a miracle, but sandstorms 
arrive so often that they become com- 
monplace. I was there with a famous 
American armored division, and I 
should know. I was there so long I al- 
most listened to the lizards! 

That's an old chestnut about soldiers 
in the desert: it holds that a trooper 
finds himself talking to the lizards 
after his first week in the dunes. By 
the second week those darned lizards 
begin to talk back! But give the dog- 
face several months in the desert and 
he just sits there--and listens to the 
lizards! ’ 

It really isn’t that bad. Trigger and 
I found many things to occupy our off- 
duty hours and you might say that rab- 
bits were one of those things. 

“Trigger” is a wiry little sergeant of 
the old Army. He has a grin like a 
Gila monster, and a heart of pure gold. 
He stands five feet five in G.I. 
but when it comes to Commando in- 
fighting, I'd hate to be the Nazi who 
tangles with Trigger. Originally, ac- 
cording to his service record, Merlin 
A. Kreeger enlisted in the cavalry. 
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This probably ac- 
counts for his 
amazing virtuo- 
sity in the use of 


deep-desert epi- 
thets and tall 
tales. When the 


General Staff se- 
lected a cadre of 
tough hombres to 
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Fe SE nS OEP opens. so re 
. wee nae mand, rrigger 
climbed off his 
EEP in the grim waste of Cali- horse and aboard a far more lethal 
fornia’s Mojave Desert there mount. 
are twelve million acres of sun I also was selected to be a tank 
and sand and jagged rock that buster—probably because I resembled 


yon Cassius, with his lean and hun- 
gry look, than for any better reason. 
Anyhow we met, I as a rookie, and the 
little sergeant as my instructor in basic 
training. Before long we _ became 
friends on the common ground created 
by yarns of prewar upland gunning. 
We trained together through maneu- 
vers in Louisiana swamps and Texas 
hills—not to mention 
other maneuvers in the 
various cities which 
flanked these training 
areas. 

Anyhow, as I said, we 
landed finally in the 
southern California des- 
ert, looked around, and 
bumped off a couple of 
too-friendly rattlesnakes. 
We decided that the 
world was good. Why, 
man, the sage was full 
of jack rabbits, big flop- 
eared greyhounds of rab- 
bits! And here we'd 
been batting the breeze 
about the good old days 
back home when a fair- 
to-middling gunner was 
able to knock off five 
cottontails a day. 

Out in the vast Army 
desert-training area, one 


may gaze across miles 
and miles of scrubby 
sagebrush, greasewood, 


and sand. The mountains 
form a _ rugged back- 
ground. There are a few 
dry washes where thorn 
and Joshua trees sprout 
in rigid loneliness, but 
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A service pistol can be bad | 
medicine for desert rabbits 
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—and two soldiers prove it 


for the most part it’s dull scrub, jagged 
rock, and occasional cactus, all scarred wile 
with the tracks of our new American 5 h 
Armored Forces in training for desert on 
war. 

Ride out into this area in an Army 
jeep, or even walk across the sand, and 
you'll see literally hundreds of jack 
rabbits. They must be a particularly 
hardy lot to survive here and multiply 
so rapidly, but whether the breed is 
good, or for whatever reason, jacks are 
plentiful. They bounce out before the 
churning wheels of your scout car or 
dash between the advancing echelons 
of tanks on maneuvers. To men who 
have been small-game hunters in the 
past, such a sight brings glad nostalgia 
to the heart—and a certain itch to the 
trigger finger. Naturally we got our 
heads together and planned a bit of off- 
the-record sport. 

‘“Where'll we get a 
wondered. 

“Shotgun be hanged,” Trigger snorted, 
yanking out his .45 caliber automatic. 
“I always wanted to hunt rabbits with 
this!” 

We went, therefore, to the armorer 


shotgun?” I 
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Trigger and the jack that he nailed at fifty yards—running in 
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He wasn't much of a tar- 
get, but | froze, lifted my 
right arm, and sighted 
along the big automatic 
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gged 
pares nd mentioned that we would like a few 
ser ee on 
“What fer?” asked the armorer, nar- 
owing his suspicious armorer’s eyes. 
Army “To shoot rabbits,” said Trigger, 
» oe aking the first mistake of the cam- while there was light 
yack aign. enough to shoot ac- 
marty “No damn slugs for no damn rab-_ curately. 
Itiply bits,” said the armorer flatly, slapping At 5:30 Trigger 
ed is [B.. cover latch down smartly on a .50 and I dispensed with 
S are aliber machine gun. evening chow, buck- 
e the “What I meant to say,” Trigger a- led on our auto- 
ar Or Bended quickly, “is that I’m going on matics, and filled 
elons uard tonight.” canteens at the Lis- 
who “Guard!” cried the armorer scorn- ter bag. It was still 
a the uly. “You think I got holes in my awfully hot-—the 
algia Bead? Get out of here before I call wind crackling the 
o the Bie op.” dry sage. A little, 
; me So we got out of there and we sat thin moon was evi- 
f off- Bown in back of the supply tent where dent on the steel- 
‘ he Charge of Quarters couldn’t find us ___ blue eastern horizon 
‘ when he needed a couple of noncoms’ and the sunset was 
ora couple of details, as he invariably like flame in an al- 
rted, 7a We sat down and we talked the cohol lamp. We wore 
natic. situation over. armored-force cov- 
with @ “Prom here it looks hopeless,” I said, eralls and the fiber 
and even if we got the ammunition helmet liners which 
nore fed never be able to hit a running are used as sun hel- 
ack with a pistol.” mets by all U.S. 
“Maybe you couldn't,” Trigger said, troops. 
but I'll clip a rabbit's ears off at fifty Walking down 
jards—running.”’ across the military 
I wasn’t impressed. ‘No slugs,” I road we watched lizards scuttle out of wood and angled off before the ser- 
paid. our path, leaving little puffs of fine dust geant. With a swift, single movement 
“Tomorrow I’m off on a three-day behind twinkling legs. The desert was’ the latter yanked out the heavy auto- 
pass,” Trigger reminded me. ‘‘When _ Still very bright and there remained a matic and leveled it. A moment later 
t come back I'll have slugs. How full two hours before darkness. and—boom! The rabbit merely changed 
any'll we need?” The first rabbit came out of a little direction and went off like a shifting 
“Couple of boxes—but you know you’ clump of greasewood just off the road gray ghost, bobbing in and out of the 
an’t buy them.”’ as we struck in. He seemed nearly as’ scrubby brush. Boom—boom—boom! 
“Hell I can’t,” said Trigger. ‘Lend large as a whippet and rocked along Three shots, one right on top of the 
o ne ten bucks.” like an old Adirondack stag. No hurry, other. 
“Better I should never have met you understand, but he was getting “Praise the Lord, and pass the am- 
ou,” I said grimly, handing him the out of there fast! munition,”’ Trigger yelled. “I missed!”’ 
en, “With a pistol we should hunt these “Of course you missed! It'd take an 
greyhounds!” I cracked. Annie Oakley to hit those things.” 
HREE days later our little sergeant Trigger said nothing, but he jacked “I can part their ears at fifty yards!” 
walked into the orderly room, where a shell into the chamber of his .45, set 
# Was busily employed, and pulled two _ the indicator at safe, and stuck the gun UT came another jack and then a 
oxes of ammunition out of his pocket. back into its holster. I followed suit ©) second—one for him and one for 
You got to know the right people,” he of course. You never know, and I have me—to right and left of a little thorn 
said. “See me soon’s you can—TI'll be in always enjoyed firing the big automatic tree which snuggled in a dry wash. I'll 
ny tent.” anyhow. swear that my sights were right on the 
The day dragged. At 4, I tried to We separated, hiking parallel about first, but that worthy dodged and my 
jeep off down the company street, but twenty yards apart. A bunch of val- slug clipped greasewood harmlessly. I 
fe top-kicker let out a yell that ley quail buzzed up between us, their fired again and again, for there’s some- 
ounced off the iron mountains. He plumes clearly distinguished in the thing about an automatic pistol that 
lad a detail for me. I went to work | slanting light. The desert is full of coaxes you to try just one more shot. 
wiftly, which amazed him no end. these game little bumblebees; they 3ut the jack went sailing blithely over 
Presently he sidled over and inquired swarm up in coveys of fifty and sixty the cactus and rocks. 

; vhether or not I had a touch of the at a time, or they run before you, ap- “You dirty Nazi!” Trigger was yell- 
snning’ #Pun. I hadn’t—the sun was sinking. I pearing in the little pockets far ahead. ing and his pistol sent out a long spear 
LIFE nly wanted to get out on the desert A big jack bounced out of the grease- (Continued on page 80) 
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Boring out guide rings-to-be. Each hole is 
made separately in the toothbrush; the pen- 


holder, set in a block, is bored out all at 
once. A hand drill can be used here instead 


Bored plastic is then sawed into quide-size 
pieces. Leave some extra material in these 
operations to allow for dressing down later 
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EN MILLER had just finished re- 
pairing and dressing up his lures 
for the new season. Looking at 
the big assortment of baits, I 

thought that surely there would be 
enough to go around among his fisher- 
man visitors. 

All was not serene, however. As 1] 
looked up I caught him scratching his 
head, one of his prize bait-casting rods 
in his other hand. ‘See that top guide?” 
he pointed. “I lent this rod to a fellow 
from down state last season. He broke 
the top-guide agate while he was trying 
to show one of the other fellows how 
good the rod was.” 

“And you can’t get any more guides,” 
I came back. “John Perry, the hard- 
ware man, told me he couldn’t get more 
even,with a priority.” 

“Priority or not, no rod is of much 
use without line guides,’ said Miller. 
“Guess this one’s crippled for the dura- 
tion.” 

“What about old toothbrush han- 
dles ?” I asked. “I’ve made lots of gadg- 
ets from toothbrush handles. Seems 
like you could make guides that way 
too. The material is easy to cut and 
work, and it can be cemented firmly. 
You can even bend it in hot water. And 
it will take a glass-smooth finish. Above 
all, it’s quite hard, but it won’t break 
or crack easily.” 

A few minutes spent in rummag- 
ing through Miller’s medicine cabinet 
brought forth a discarded toothbrush, 
the handle a deep, transparent red that 
exactly matched the color of the broken 
guide agate. Later, down at the local 
five and dime, I picked up a plastic pen- 
holder for five cents. It, too, was of the 
right shade to match the other agates. 
Within a short time we had made 
enough guides to last us until manu- 
factured guides are again on the market. 

Here are the facts about these sub- 
stitute materials. They are easy to get 


The author's lathe. A screw, fixed to drive 
wheel with a staple, runs through a skate- 
wheel bearing to take a chuck on far side 
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and using them doesn’t interfere with 
the war effort. They are both plastics, 
one of the cellulose type, the other of 
the phenol type. The toothbrush-handle 
material makes a fine guide, not as hard 
as the regular agate but very tough, 
and easy on the line. However, it is 
inflammable. The phenol plastic found 
in penholders and a great many other 
articles is non-inflammable, but it can- 
not easily be cemented. It can be 
worked very easily, however, and the 
penholder shape makes it simple to cut 
off guides in the desired size. 

The handle of an ordinary toothbrush 
is long enough for the drilling of eight 
or nine holes, properly spaced for the 
making of as many guides or tops. Drill 
the holes slightly smaller than required 
so that they can be enlarged during the 
finishing operation. In the case of the 
plastic penholder, support it in a hole 
drilled through a wood block, as illus- 
trated, while making the hole. If the 
drill is not long enough, make the hole 
as deep as possible, cut off the drilled 
section and drill the remainder. If you 
or one of your friends have a drill press 
like that shown, it’s all to the good, but 
a hand drill will do the job very well if 
you guide it carefully. Finally, cut the 
individual guide pieces from the drilled 
stock, again allowing a little extra for 
the finishing operation. You will need a 
regular lathe or homemade lathe for 
turning down and finishing the guides 
so that they will be perfectly round and 
true. The homemade hand lathe original- 
ly suggested in the article “Make Your 
Old Lures Like New” in last September's 
OUTDOOR LIFE will do the work 
nicely with alterations. As the pictures 
here show, it consists of a heavy base 
and short upright in which is mounted 
an old ball-bearing skate wheel, plus a 
fiber or plywood drive wheel and handle 
from which a screw runs through the 
bearing to take a chuck on the other 


here 


Mounting the wooden spindle chuck on screw 
tip. This is for finishing outside surfo 
of rings, the recessed chuck for inside work 
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By 
KENNETH 
MURRAY 


side. If you made the lathe shown in 
the lure article, you have all parts 
necessary, and can simply change it 
over from a geared-up drive to direct 
drive. Two points to note are that the 
screw should either be a snug fit inside 
the bearing or else carefully centered, 
so that the lathe will turn evenly and 
not with an eccentric motion, and also 
that a staple should be driven across 
the groove in the screw head to keep 
itlocked to the wheel. 

This lathe is a handy tool to make 
up and have around the house, for any 


number of small sporting-goods and 
tther repairs. If, however, it strikes 
you as too much trouble, you can 


simply rig up a breast drill or other 
geared-type hand drill as shown, and 
get along pretty well. 

Another illustration shows how the 
wood chucks are turned onto the point 
of the screw which projects through 
the other side of the bearing. The length 
of the chucks will depend on the length 
f the screw. They should be turned 
up tightly against the bearing. Each 
chuck consists of a piece sawed from an 
ld broom handle. One is of the spindle 
type, over which the unshaped guide 
pieces can be slipped for a tight fit 
while polishing down outer surfaces. 
The recessed chuck merely has an open- 
ing into which the already-turned pieces 
an be placed for dressing down and 
plishing the insides. Both chucks can 
be turned to shape in the lathe, cutting 
away the wood with the sharpened 
pint of a file. Use a block of wood as 





arest for the file. 

The guide pieces themselves are 
lumed down roughly with a file, using 
the spindle chuck. Reduce the diameter 








Smoothing inner bore of a guide ring in the 
Meessed chuck. The match stick is handy to 
gt steel wool or buffing compound into hole 
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to almost that required, then round the 
sharp edges of both flat faces and 
particularly the edges of the holes. Ex- 
amination of a manufactured guide will 
indicate the exact shape required. After 
all of the pieces have been worked on 
the spindle chuck, change over to the 
recessed chuck. It is, of course, most 
important that the inner surface of 
each guide be made as smooth as 
possible, so the drilled hole must be 
polished down somewhat. A preliminary 
smoothing and polishing can be done 
with steel wool or a similar material from 
the kitchen. When working on the interi- 
ors, wrap a bit of the steel wool around 
the end of a match stick. The final, 
highly glazed polish is obtained by the 
use of either buffing compound (in cake 
or stick form)—or ordinary whiting 

or by the use of kitchen metal polish. 
In using the buffing compound, moisten 
a small piece of soft flannel with turpen- 
tine and rub it on the the cake so as to 
take up a little of the abrasive. Hold 
the cloth in firm contact with the guide 
while turning the drive wheel, and press 
the cloth into the opening with a match 
stick while polishing the inside. If you 


e "bridge" which holds the guide is dia- 


mond-shape before bending. Cut along inside 
with cold chisel; 


outside with shears 





with 


use whiting, make it into a paste with 
turpentine or water. 
In most cases of guide breakage, only 


the agate is damaged and the metal 
mounting can be salvaged. In this case 


all that is necessary is to shape the new 
plastic guide to fit. The ring or collar of 


the old mounting should be “‘opened”’ on 
one side by pressing back the metal 
with a smooth tool from the inside. The 


new guide can then be introduced and 
the edge of the ring pressed back in 
place so as to hold the guide securely. 
In the case of toothbrush-handle plastic, 
the guide can be cemented in place by 
the use of either fingernail polish or 
ordinary cellulose cement. Drilling and 


cutting scraps from the toothbrush 
handle, incidentally, can be made into 
cement, merely by dissolving them in 


fingernail-polish remover or lacquer 
thinner. As noted, phenol material 
from the penholder will not take cement 
well, but can be used here if the metal 
collar is wide enough to be bent down 

over it tightly to hold it in place. 
If the original guide mounting cannot 
be salvaged, it is no great trick to make 
{Continued on page 54) 


Assembling a guide. Solder metal ring into 
bridge, then mount plastic. ring inside it 
cement or by bending metal in around it 




























The trout is about licked. His vanquisher reaches for the net while the boatman maneuvers into position 


IRST OFF the name got me, kept 
running through my mind. The 
River Jordan the promised 
land. And from what I kept hear- 
ing from the old-timers, it was the 
promised land—of Michigan, anyway—a 
twenty-mile stretch of unpeopled wilder- 
ness, with the finest rainbow and brown- 
trout fishing anywhere in the country. 

My imagination took over: I pictured 
a slow, ponderous stream of dark and 
eddying water, with long, heavy pools 
where the big trout hid under several 
feet of water. I could understand why 
Jim Rinckey had arranged for a float 
trip; you'd need a boat to put you in 
position to reach those pools. 

But now I stood with Jim on a little 
log bridge and got my first look at the 
Jordan. I can’t say I was disappointed, 
exactly; but I was sure bewildered. Here 
was a rather small stream, swift, spar- 
kling, lively, coming out of a long vista 
of evergreens and dashing into a long, 
tantalizing pool. Beyond the pool were 
more ripples and steep slides, and finally 
another wilderness of dark shadows. 

“Float, Jim? Say, this looks more 
like prime wading water!” 

Jim nodded. “It is—-but not now. 
Some day I'm going to get you out here 
when the caddis hatch is in full swing, 
and brother, you'll see fly fishing such 
as you never saw before!”’ 

I could understand that if there 
really were big trout in the Jordan. 
Caddis flies form the big factor up in 
these Northern streams. When they 
hatch out in swarms the water boils 
with big, cunning old brookies, with fine 
rainbows and big, savage brown trout. 
And this Antrim County stream looked 
like a natural. 

There were few caddis flies evident 
that morning; the sun was still weak 
.and pale behind the aspen thickets that 
swelled up against the eastern skyline. 
But as I gazed down at the water below 
the bridge, at the great pool, I saw a 
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few sly, widening circles that marked 
rising fish. 

“No, not perfect yet,” said Jim, read- 
ing my thoughts, “but a good fishing 
day just the same. Watch—we’'ll have 
some fun.” 

Teddy, our float guide, wasn’t due for 
half an hour, so Jim rigged up and at- 
tached a dry fly to his leader. Another 
circle marked a rising trout and Jim 
deftly laid the fly down, close 
to a spruce log that angled 
out from a thatch of alder. 
Twice the trout splashed 
wickedly, but refused to take 
the fly. Finally, suspicions 
lulled, it struck, and Jim was 
fast to the first trout of the 
day. It was a keeper, and Jim 
brought it up where Stubby, 
the third member of our 


Teddy knows how to fry trout— 
and he isn't stingy with them! 


By 
BEN C. 
ROBINSON 


party, could slip a net under 
it from the low, grassy shore 
Shortly Teddy arrived with 
his outfit—and quite an outfit! 
Four men in all climbed out of 
the car and started to unsling 
a sturdy-looking pair of boats 
from the trailer. They were 
flat - bottomed craft, with a 
chair arranged in the bow 
each. Teddy’s helpers slid the boats into 
the river below the bridge, placed an 
elaborate cookery outfit in one of them 
and we were ready to go. Teddy took 
charge of one boat and put Dave Pray 
a young chap, in command of the other 
The two other helpers remained to man 
the cars: they’d take them down to 
Websters Bridge, end of the float. 
(Continued on page 48) 





The helpers stow a quantity of supplies in the boat. Note the angler's seat in the bow 
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coaching from Dad, and comes 
home smiling with a channe! 
cat and redhorse. Less than 
a limit, maybe, but a good 


start for a very new angler! 
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ESTIMATING STREAM 
VOLUME WITH A TWIG 










For trout fishermen who want to measure stream conditions accurately, 
especially when planning to restock, this twig method is worth know- 
ing. You simply drop a twig or match in a part of the current flowing 
at average speed, and see exactly how many feet it floats in a minute. 














Then estimate the average depth of the stream at this point and meas- cubic feet a minute. Since bottom drag makes the water flow slower 
ure its width (both in feet), and multiply the three figures together. near the bottom than at the surface, you may then deduct |0 percent 
The result is the approximate water volume of the stream, expressed in for a smooth bottom, or 20 for a rough one, to get the exact figurs 





» 
Keep those pictures coming | 
‘ —and we'll reply in cash! 
If you want money for your 


outdoor pictures, mail them 





in at once to our Picture 
Editor, inclosing caption 
material—names and dates 


and interesting sidelights. 


















buck near Safford, Ariz., returned to get it next day, 
and found only a lion-ravaged mess. Waiting by the carcass that night, he shined the 
thieving cat's eyes and shot it—then found a doe which the lion had just killed not far off J 


Prigae 4S Goes For each one used we'll pay 
Pty ee * ‘ al / | 
Bera. 5, NS ae tie . 
, $R € : “ at eee you first-class cash _ rates. | 
wd a ae a oe aaa hae oe See | 
THIEF AND BOOTY 2°. L. S. Hoopes, at right above, shot  spikehorn So send them in now—today! | 








YOU DON'T HAVE TO FREEZE YOUR FEET TO GET A DEER! 


If you can shoot ducks from a blind, why not deer, reasoned 
Harry S. Carson, veteran East Tawas, Mich., hunter. So he 
built himself two well-planned and comfortable blinds on his 
> . property. This one has slit windows with sliding glass panes 
on all sides, and is well insulated, heated, and screened by 
live balsam trees. It overlooks a good deer runway, too, and 
Carson got his buck from it last fall—a nice eight-pointer 
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A SEAT TO STIR 
FOND MEMORIES 


HE palm for originality in 
Teen game _ trophies 
goes to Dr. W. H. Holland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. A veteran 
hunter and a fine craftsman, 
he built this chair largely 
from parts of game he’s shot. 
Antlers of a Quebec moose 
form the back, deer skins 
dyed red cover the seat and 
back cushion, and the chair 
legs are moose feet with a 
New Brunswick bear’s skin 
for trimming. Displayed in 
his office waiting room, it 
causes so many questions Dr. 
Holland has made a placard 
that explains its construction. 
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CENSOR Even game news is censored now! "General MacArthur,” a BELLY LAUGH The big-fish story, probably the old- 


nosey Arizona buck, oversees a press release by Charles C. est wheeze in angling, was still good 
Niehuis, information director of the Arizona Fish and Game Commission for a laugh at family magic-lantern shows of the Gay Nineties 


NEED NEW SHOELACES? THE WOODS ARE FULL OF THEM! 


Shoes may cost you a ration coupon nowadays, one of the milkweed family, is rubbed with sinewy lace. Other materials that will do 
but shoelaces are free to an outdoorsman who the fingers until the woody portions crum- are nettle and milkweed fibers, cat-tail and 
knows where to find them. The pictures below ble away, leaving tough, stringy stem fibers, brake-fern roots, or strips of twisted bark 


show how it's done. A branch of Indian hemp, which can then be twisted into a strong and from ash, elm, basswood, or ironwood trees 
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Here's your finithed pack basket, a trim, professional- 
looking camping aid of approved design and construction 


piece in warm water for an hour before using 





center strip on one long side down to weave 


VERY region of the country has its own pet ideas about 
outdoor equipment. The pack basket, long-time favorit: 
among sportsmen in northern New England, New York's 
Adirondacks, and eastern Canada, is one idea that deserves 
wider circulation. It’s sturdy, comfortable, handy, and remark- 
ably light. It protects lanterns, cameras, and other fragile 
articles from bumps and crushing. It carries a jumble of 
canned goods and sharp-cornered objects without digging holes 
in your back. And finally, it sets upright and open in canoe 
or camp, giving easy access to anything you want in a hurry, 

What’s more, this pack basket is simple and interesting to 
weave at home in a couple of spare evenings. All the directions 
you'll need are given in these photographs by Sidney Latham, 
and materials are widely available. Chief ingredients are the 
same white-ash “splints” used by the Indians who originated the 


basket. You can get your splints, and the willow reed also 
needed, from your local chair caner or from caning-supply 


houses in cities; webbing straps from a harness maker or 
luggage store. Total cost runs about $2—-perhaps a little more 
or less, depending on your location—and complete basket- 
making kits also are available. _ Dimensions of the basket can 
be altered, or different-width materials used, but the size and 
style shown have proved best in use by generations of guides, 
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] Materials: Twelve !'/2-inch splints, 5 feet For the bottom, weave seven wide splints Wide strins now are rounded up into bas- 
long; 180 feet (the two rolls) of '/2-inch across five with '/2-inch spaces, leaving ket shane, with care not to bend them too 
splints; 6 feet round willow reed. Soak each loose ends same length each side: then split sharply, and narrow splints are woven tightly 


into them in an endless spiral from bottom up 











Each new na 
upright, overlapping old strip 4 inches. 





ow strip is fed in at split 5 





At 7 inches heig't 





bas:ot begins shaping in 








40 


Weaving must be packed down tight every 
so often, working from bottom up. Soak- 
ing the whole basket occasionally also helps 


6 At 17-inch height weaving stops and ends 
of uprigtts are tapered. Scissors permit 
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a clean cut here; a knife might follow g 
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the 7 A two-layer row of thin splint is added; then 8 Rim is faced both sides with reed split 9 A handle is shaped as shown from 14-inch 


also tapered ends are worked down between half-round. Note gap at back: halves of piece of round reed left over from rim 
»ply layers, buried in weave, and cut off square split upright were turned down one row short facing. Notches in shanks will lock into rim 
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] Handle is forced down between basket 1] The rim facings and handle now are bound ] o Straps: front ones shown loop over strap 
— and outer facing, over gap at back. tightly in place with a length of splint around rim. Back ones do same, then pass 
Shoulder straps will be run through this gap cut to ‘/4-inch width and laced over and over in through gap and out over rim to shoulders 
» bas- 
m too 
ightly 
im up 
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d ends 
permit 13 Front straps are secured through weave as they pass across Pack baskets are sturdy! This Adi- 
grain bottom, then buckle to shoulder straps under wearer's arms rondack model doubles as a seat 
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A ‘‘FOOTPRINT ALBUM” TO 
IMPROVE YOUR WOODS LORE 


HE sportsman who can read animal tracks has a big edge—in 
Teuane efficiency as well as the pure pleasure of knowing 
over his nature-blind fellows. In these pictures the Wisconsin 
Conservation Department shows you not only some tracks worth 
knowing, but the method by which to record them, in permanent 
form, from soft earth, mud, or snow. Make a set of plaques show- 
ing tracks found in your own region, or better still get every- 
one in your sportsman’s club to collect his share, and you'll 
have an attractive and instructive display for your club rooms. 





Dr. T. T. Chaddock, conservation- 
department pathologist, records a 
print. Water sprayed on and let 
freeze will sharpen a print in snow 


A metal ring cut from a tin can is 
gently set over the print; then a 
plaster-of-Paris mixture (one part 
plaster to two water) is poured in 














Dark paint brings out print in fin- 
ished plaque; label gives species 
and foot shown—'"'L. F." for left 
front, "R. H." for right hind, etc. 


Back home, the negative print (in 
hand) made in snow is oiled, then 
pressed into a square container of 
plaster to reproduce original print 
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TROUBLE IN THE GORGE 
By JOE MEARS, Pasadena, Calif. 
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FOR ALL TRUE 
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TOLD THIS WAY 
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FISH GONE, 
Rob BROKEN 
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Here’s a listing of the various open dates set by the states 
and provinces, condensed from available official regulations 
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which itself flows into the St. Maurice— 
all of which puts the Riviere du Poste 
in territory uninhabited and inaccessible 
enough so that fishing hasn’t got much 
to do with the life expectancy of the 
du Poste pike. Only an occasional In- 
dian or fire ranger, on his way up or 
down the river by canoe, bothers to wet 
a line in those cold waters. On the way 
down from Clair to Toro the Poste opens 
up here and there into mountain-rimmed 
lakes with shallow, weedy bays, precise- 
ly the kind of a minnow-frequented 
lunchroom old Esox likes to hang around. 
In fact, the pike fishing in the river is 
so good that in this province of plentiful 
trout, bass, muskies, ouananiche, and 
salmon, there is a little group of us who 
every so often forsake the more aristo- 
cratic fishes and go back to the Poste 
to wash our eyes and lungs in the beauty 
and high Laurentian air of its valley, and 
fight the ancient pike who lie watchful in 
its waving weed beds. So it was that Mac 
and I were on those same waters again, 
spending the nights in well-remembered 
camp sitesand takinganothercrackat the 
great Northerns of the Riviére du Poste. 

Mac stood by the fire in the traditional 
camp cook’s attitude, tears gently roll- 
ing down his cheeks as he turned his 
eyes away from the pungent wood 
smoke. He was stirring the breakfast 
oatmeal with a long alder stick from 
which the bark had been peeled. “Our last 
day on the river, Steve,” he said. “We'd 
better get down to the mouth tonight, so 
we can start off early tomorrow on that 
all-day paddle up Lac Toro to the village.” 

“We can fish our way downstream,” 
I answered. “The paddling and portages 
shouldn't take us more than about three 
hours altogether from here. 
That leaves us plenty of 
time to collect a few pike 
on the way down.” 

“Without fish,” Mac said, 
“IT just can’t go back to 
town. I've promised a pike 
to three different people and 
I'll need another one for ad- 
mission into my own home. 
Maybe we should have kept 
a few from yesterday.” 

I laughed at Mac's con- 
cern. “I can’t go back empty- 
handed either,” I told him. 
“People seem to like the taste 
of these cold-water pike just 
about as much as trout. But 
the old river won't be herself 
at all if she doesn’t treat us 
to enough fish to fill the bill.” 

We finished breakfast, 
paddled down to the rapids 
above Lac Dargie, and por- 
taged around the white wa- 
ter where the torrent was too 
tough fora canoe. I stayed at 
the lower end df the portage 
to fish the pool below the 
rapids, while Mac paddled 
farther along the shore of 
the lake. The reel I was us- 
ing carried the 12-pound-test 
silk line with which I had 
been fishing the previous afternoon in 

section of the river where the current 
was swift and the pike lively but not 
large. The current in this pool was fast 
and it looked like a sure place to find a 
pike on the watch for minnows in the 
eddies, but a big one wa unlikely in 
such swiftly moving water. I tossed out a 
vellow-and-red plug, let it float down with 
the current, and then reeled it in over the 
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The Pike’s in There P 


(Continued from page 31) 


dimpling surface of a wide eddy. No dice. 
I tried the same place again, convinced 
that it looked promising. This time a 
heavy strike hit the lure. The fish ripped 
out a dozen yards of silk and then slowed 
down. I tightened up hard on the line 
trying to turn the fish and he came to the 
surface, slashing around in foam. I gota 
shock. It was fully fifteen pounds of long, 
streamline pike. Contrary to the usual 
rule the big fellow had come up into 
fast water to get himself a meal. It was 
too late now to wish I had put on the 
other reel with the heavier fiax line. I 
tried to follow this fish by walking along 
the shore as he pulled downstream, but 




























Packing the prizes for the homeward journey; each fish was earmarked 
for a friend. Above: Mac hefts the twin whoppers of Riviére du Poste 


he changed direction and headed out for 
the middle, taking line with him. 
“Maybe I can outwait him,” I thought, 
“and bring him in a foot or so at-a time.” 
But as soon as he felt pressure the old boy 
threw the line over his shoulder, hunched 
his back and dragged the whole reelful 
out. The silk snapped just above the 
lure where casting had weakened its 
fibers, and the old-timer swam off to 





unching 


tell his cronies about the man who got 


away. I lifted my voice in what migh 

politely be called lamentation and re 

ceived an answering shout from Mac. 
He was in sight not far down the 


shore of the lake and his rod was bent 
to the weight of a heavy fish. It didn’t 


break water at all, but it was easy to sé 
from the way the taut line pulled tl 
canoe that this was a powerful specime 
Mac tried to paddle in to shore wher 
he would stand a better chance of lan 
ing the bruiser. Handling the straini1 
rod with one hand and the paddle wit 
the other, and trying to reel in when tl! 
fish gave him a foot or two of slac 


proved a little too much for a man with 


only two arms. Mac put down his paddl: 
and gave up all idea of reaching shore 
until hostilities were over. 

When the fish had been winched 
close to the canoe it tried for a get 
away, boiled around on the surface, a: 
dragged half of Mac’s line out into t! 
lake again. But the effort winded 
and Mac managed to reel in once mor 
then slide the fish aboard over the gu 
wale. From the glimpse I got it seem: 
to be a whopper, and it wasn’t finish: 
yet. I could hear its tail banging on 
bottom of the canoe, and for a mom«¢ 
when the craft tilted crazily on one 
I put a hand over my eyes, sure that M 
was going swimming. But he stayed ri 
side up, somehow, and pretty soon 
the pike sufficiently quelled so that 
could paddle back to where I was wat 
ing. 

I took a good look at Mac’s trop! 
“This will admit you into your own hi 
all right, Mac,” I said. “It’s a 1 
ancestor.” And it was. The scales s 
twenty-two pounds. 


more casts in the pool 
fore leaving. I changed 
the reel with the heavy li 
and was immediately 
warded with a five-pound 
which the silk line we 
have handled easily. M 
also took one of about t 
same size. Then we got bat 
into the canoe and continu 
the downstream journey 
the middle of a series < 
rapids, we stopped to ¢ 
at the tail of a deep p 
and took two more fivé 
pound pike. Then, at 
downstream end of th 
second portage above L 
des Cedres, Mac got him 

a nine-pounder, havins 
good deal of fun in the p! 
ess. I did my best to 
enthusiastic about this 
but I must have tried 
little too hard and sour 

a false note somewhere 
Mac suddenly smiled bl 


I 


ly at me, remarking, “W 


can’t all catch the bigs 
ones, you know. Perha] 
you let me show you how 
A light shower of water 
my paddle stopped him right there 
I could cheerfully have turned a 
hose on him. I concentrated on ho} 
for a big pike in Lac des Cedres, w 
waters would probably give us our 
chance at anything more than ten pou 
Within fifteen minutes we were 
the final portage and on Lac des Ced 
a little gem set in a ring of mount 
(Continued on page 5 
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We decided to try a few 
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The Military Engineer 


9 months U. S. Engineers create the Alcan Highway ...and Evinrudes were on the job! 


“Impossible . . . fantastic . monstrous,” 


said the critics. Towering mountain ranges, 
vast wilderness, great rivers, every obstacle 
known to road builders blocked the way. A 
fraction of the project could easily take years 
to complete. 

In March the Corps of Engineers swung 
into action. Miracles were demanded ~ and 
accomplished. The world knows only the 
results. In December the Alcan Highway was 
through! The lifeline for Alaska’s defense 
and America’s safety stretched securely from 
Dawson to Fairbanks, and trains of freighter 


trucks were rolling the length of it! 


Alcan is a military highway now ... but some 


peaceful summer to come you may decide to 
try your fishing luck in sporty lakes and 
rivers up near the Arctic Circle! Swiftly 
covering these spectacular miles you'll gain 
fresh appreciation of the greatest road build- 
ing accomplishment in history! 


We're proud that Evinrudes served on that job 
...and equally proud of the Evinrudes that are 
faithfully performing many another war time 
task for the army, navy and marines. Until Vic- 
tory, Evinrudes are being built only for the 
armed services .. . then there will be brilliant 
new Evinrudes for peacetime pleasures again! 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 
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Dave Pray was in charge of the boat 
that Jim and I occupied, which was a 
good break, for Dave knows every inch 
of the twelve-mile float we were to cover 

every eddy and slick and pool. “You 
won't find much trout water as good as 
this,” he grinned. “Fish here aren't both- 
ered much—there’s only one cabin in the 
whole stretch! Tricky for boating, 
though, if you don’t know it.” 

Moving along in the little boat, a man 
really could pick his spots—pick 'em and 
make a mental note for the future. The 
river pushed through dark chutes and 
over golden bars and shridowy logs 
Here and there you get a fleeting glimp-e 
of glez>ming white beds of sand. This 
was real rainbow and brookie water, if 
I know it, and made to order for the fly 
angler. Pools weren't excessively deep, 
as a rule, but ran from three to eight 
feet in depth, shoaling off sharply some- 
times to the gleaming sand bars. 

Float fishing was one way ot reaching 
the Jordan trout, I could but cér- 
tainly not the only one. It can be waded 
nicely with the usual wading trousers, 
and fished for miles dc+’nstream from 
the Graves Crossing Bridge, whence we 
started that morning. And farther down, 
at Websters Bridge, the dry-fly man can 
fish it upstream, and there, perhaps, it 
will yield even more and bigger trout 
than in the upper reaches 


see, 


OWFVER, I'm getting ahead of the 

story. Just a few hundred yards of 
travel showed me what Dave Pray meant 
when he said the stream was “tricky” 
for boating. Around the first bend we 
went—and looking ahead was like g izing 
down a hillside! The river seemed to 
drop yards at a clip, with the water 
snarling its way down sharp, fast chutes, 


through the dead timber, and under 
cedar thickets 

Dave had attached a heavy metal 
chain to the stern with a rope, and he 
cast this back of us as a drag for the 
sharper inelines. Even then he was kept 
mighty busy with his paddle 

Jim had courteously assigned me to 
the chair in the stern while he took his 
his position amidships I had much 
greater scope for casting there, but I 


felt pretty awkward. I'd done my share 
of fly casting from a canoe, of course, 
but this was quite different. The fast- 
moving boat didn’t leave much time for 
dawdling and my first few casts brought 
on an additional complication 

The idea was for me to cast ahead and 
to one side with a long line, while Jim 


mopped up from his position with a 
shorter line—drifting his flies along the 


cut-under shores and into eddies. I got 
the general idea, but putting it into ex- 
ecution was something else. I had to 
pick the spots ‘ahead that I wanted my 
fly to hit-—-and do it before the fast- 
moving boat passed the spot—watch my 
companion’s cast, and keep an eye on 


the shore behind. 

The shore hazard was the worst; I di 
covered that at once when my first cast 
was hung up. There was nothing I could 


do about retrieving the fly, either; the 
cedar clump stood still but the boat kept 
right on going. That meant just one 
thing: when I hung my fly up it stayed 
there—and stayed for good 

Jim, an old hand at Jordan float fish- 
ing, was going to town. He was using a 
light outfit, with a solid-braid line and 


the rivermen’s favorite fly, a Red Ant. 
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Journey Down the Jordan 


(Continued from page 36) 


Personally I always like to start out 
with a Royal Coachman on any strange 
stream; I can always experiment later 
to find out what the fish are likely to 
take that day. So I had attached a 
tapered nine-foot leader with a 3X tippet 
and the Coachman; mv eight-foot, four- 
ounce rod would put the fly almost any 
place I wanted it, if I didn’t hang it up. 

Well, maybe it was me or maybe it 
was the fly; anyway I got no results with 
my cocked-wing Coachman, although 
Jim’s Red Ant was doing a good busi- 
ness. He grinned at me. “Well, now that 
you've gone through the motions of your 
formula, why not take one of my flies 
and start fishing?” 

“Oh,” I said airily, “I'll get around to 
that. I like to figure my own angles. 
And right now one of those angles is a 
spent-wing Coachman.” Like a lot of 
fishermen I don’t like to give in easily, 
although Jim’s Red Ant did look like a 
killer that morning. I bent on a spent- 
wing, breathed a silent prayer, and let 
her go. Things happened immediately. 
I was fast to a trout—not a monster, I 






knew—but a trout, and that was all I 
wanted. He gave me quite an argument, 
but twelve-inchers don’t have brawn 
enough to back up their bravado, and I 
soon had him aboard. 

After that I did what you've probably 
done many times; I took off the spent- 
wing and started to experiment with 
other flies. And five different flies got 
me five fish on five successive casts!” 

Then, suddenly, nothing would pro- 
duce until I tried a solid-black with a 
red tag, size 14. The rainbows and 
brownies went after that as though they 
were out to settle a personal feud; Jor- 
dan trout are just as eccentric a breed 
as you'll find anywhere. But they’re good 
eating, too; at least the way Teddy fried 
them to a golden brown later. 

“Well,” asked Jim, “what do you think 
of the Jordan—and float fishing?” 

“They add up like two and two.” 

“And what's four?” 

“Four is a whole season of fly fishing 
ahead of me—the old, walk-and-wade 
kind. The Jordon is the promised land, 
and I’m going to see plenty of it!” 





Common Sense Line Care 





Dressing preserves line and checks fungus 


HE life of a line can be prolonged 
and failures such as breakage just 
when you are reeling «a the biggest 
trout in the lake can be reduced—by the 
observance of a few horse-sense precau- 
tions 
First of all, when you buy a new line, 
don't simply let it spiral off the coil or 
spcol sloppily as you wind it on the reel 
spool. This causes it to twist. Arrange 
the spool or coil so it can revolve freely, 
aid unwind the line with spool and reel 
level just as a typewriter ribbon is 
wound, without twisting, from one reel 
to the other. 
The action of running 
tight swivel in trolling with a 


water, or a 
revolving 


bait, may cause a line to twist, kink, and 
break easily--to say nothing of the 
trouble of handling it. To remove the 
twist, take off all baits, sinkers, ete., and 


troll the line or play it out in a running 
stream. Then examine your swivels and 
replace or repair those that are too tight 
to revolve freely. Sometimes all that is 
necessary to stop the trouble is to troll 
at lower speed. A flat, coin-shape, o1 
heart-shape sinker on the line near the 
swivel will counteract twisting. The 
sinker is creased down the middle and 
folded down over the line to make a sort 


of keel. In the case of a heart, the tip 
points toward the rod. 
A line “permanent-waved” by being 


left too long in a coiled position or on 
the reel spool behaves as if it were 
twisted. Applying the untwisting remedy 
suggested may help; or you can stretch 
it between two trees for an afternoon, 
arranging it so it is gently tensed. How- 
ever, a swaying tree may break the line 
unless one end is arranged so it 
a good way is to run one end of the lin« 
through a screw eye or other loop pro- 
jecting from the tree trunk and tie a 
weight to it. The line can then slide 
back and forth through the loop, and if 
the friction damages it, you lose only a 
foot or so 

Some anglers never dress a bait 


gives, so 


cast- 


ing line, others apply a little grocery- 
store p3irafiin and rub it into the fibers 
with a picce of paper or cloth ihe 
friction warms the wax and makes it 
penetrate, but don’t let it get actually 
hot or the silk may be damaged. 

Silk lines for dry-fly work are paraf- 
fined in this way to make them float 
Commercial line dressings are available, 


and should be used as the manufacturer 
directs. Such dressings, or any greasy 
or waxy preparation that penetrates the 


fibers, often act to prolong line life by 
preventing waterlogging and fungous 
action. Linen lines for salt-water use 


generally require no dressing. And don't 
apply greasy preparations to nylon lines 


Never store a fishing line in a wet 
condition First wash it free of slime 
and other dirt, and dry it in a shady 
place. An undried line, especially in hot 
weather, is easy prey to fungous growths 
that cause mildewing and rotting 

When in a boat, remember line 


that a 
is damaged just as easily as a reel by 
being stepped on or o 
handled. Do not place reel or line neat 


} »} 


rougniy 


nerwise 


hot boat engine, in a sun-baked tackle 
box, or in direct sunlight. The metal in 
contact with the line may become so 


hot that the strength is baked out of the 
line fibers; and such heat is not good for 


reels, either..-Homer Smiujthe 
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‘But Omar, 
my blanket /” 





OMAR: on ro 


camet: Please, Father of the Moon. I 
know that it gets cold in the desert at 
night. And I know that my blanket 
would make 





a fine pup tent. But... 


OMAR: 0 Ss ur 


cAMEL: But, Brother Omar. 
wear 1t to work. I need it. 


OMAR: 4 o> esy \4 


camet: Ah. Protector of the Poor, have vou nol heard? 
In this country I am the Paul Jones Camel. The living 
vmbol of the dryness in dry Paul Jones Whiskey. 


OMAR: J sks) sk] 


it’s my business blanket. I 


She very hest buy 
ts the whishey thats dry 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. Frank! 


rt Distilleries, Inc., Lou & Ba 


camMeL: What's that 
Son of the Prophet, 
around explaining 


eot to do with the blanket? Listen, 
[ must wear the blanket when I go 
how the dryness, or lack of sweetness, 
in the wondrous Paul Jones brings out all of its flavor. 
How it pe rmits vou toe — the full true flavor and rich- 
ness of a super) whi 


OMAR: — > © ee, 


came: Good? Cousin, there's no whiskey like it in Amer- 
ica! And it is so modestly priced that even your Uncle 
Ibrahim could afford it! Truly 
Oma 


Omar, where are you go- 
ing? Ilev! ; 


fr (Yr 


OMAR: 
camet: But there's no liquor store up that way, Brother 
Omar! It’s two blo ks down th ley, 


Omar! My blanilcet! I Vy, u ait! 














Early Season Fly Tactics 


AST month I discussed here the ad- 
vantages of bait fishing for trout, 
especially at the start of the season. 
But many anglers do not care to 

use natural bait, even when the chances 
of getting any fish with artificials are 
practically nil. And often it is an ad- 
venture to accept the challenge, just to 
see what can be done with feathers and 
metal instead of the old bait can or the 
minnow bucket. 

Even though the early season is con- 
sidered essentially very poor for artifi- 
cials, there are ways in which you can 
use them successfully, not to mention 
those occasional times when some fly 
or lure puts the bait fishermen to shame. 
While I don’t always 
start the season with Ss 
artificials, frequently I q <i 
do. Here is an example 
of what sometimes hap- 


pens: 

Several years ago I 
got the artificial fever 
at the opening. It was 


a cold and dreary April 


morning. When it wasn’t 


raining it snowed—wet, 
soggy, and cold snow 
which soaked one far 


more than the rain. The 
streams were high, the 
water very cold and 
slightly discolored. Ev 
eryone I met was using 
natural bait, and most 
of them had some nice 
fish. I was using a wet 
fly, and had hooked only 


two trout, neither one 
of legal size. One of the 
fishermen, filled with 


pity for me, offered me 
half of his worms and 
some hooks to go with 
them. But I refused, I 
hope graciously. “I'll 
stick to flies, win or 
lose,” I remarked as I 
walked away. Just then he tied up with 
an 18-incher. And I had just finished 
fishing that very:-piece of water! 

But as I fished along, this day, I began 
to think. One thing was sure: I couldn't 
do anything with flies in the pocket 
holes of this stretch. The fish were deep 
and the holes weren't large enough to 
fish them properly either with wet fly 
or streamer. What I needed was a long 
run where the flies would have a chance 
to settle down and thus be operated 
successfully 

At last I found one. It was more than 
100 ft. long, narrow and swift at the 
head; deep slower moving, and some 
what wider in the center; very wide and 
placid looking at the tail. And there 
wasn't anyone fishing it 

I fished with all the skill I could sum- 


50 


mon up. I stood at one side just below 
the lead-in rapids, and cast quartering 
to the far side of the stream. I let the 


flies drift naturally as long as they 
would, aiding this by giving several 
yards of slack line. Then I let them 


drag across stream until they hung in 
the current below me. Here they were 
allowed to do as they would for a few 
seconds, after which the retrieve was 
made slowly with the hand-twist retrieve. 
Comparatively good depth was achieved 
this way, but still no action was forth- 
coming. 

A dozen different fly patterns, all with 
famous reputations for the section, were 
tried. Then came bucktails and stream- 





Setting up his rod on a raw April morning, the angler looks for good fly water ahead 


ers. Still no results. As a last resort I 
tried spinners. The best I could do with 
them was to miss one hard strike. 

However, at the time this strike came 
the lure was as deep as I could make it 
go, in fact I had given it slack so that 
it touched bottom. This gave me an 
idea. I went below the spot where the 
hit had occurred, and fished upstream. 
It was difficult to handle the spinner 
with a fly rod this way, so I changed to 
a nymph. It was a queer-looking imita- 
tion tied on a long-shank No. 10 hook. 
I had fashioned it while on a fly-tying 
spree. It wouldn't deeply enough 
as is, so I weighted the leader with lead 
wire about a foot above the lure. 

This worked all right. The nymph 
sank to bottom. I felt it catch. It an- 
chored solidly and pulling wouldn't re- 


sink 


lease it, so I stripped off line from the 
reel and made a switch cast. This re- 
leased the lure. Almost instantly came 
a heavy pull, and I was fast to a heavy 
brown. This was the answer to the day. 

This sort of fishing isn’t very pleasant, 
but it is interesting because it requires 
the best you’ve got. You must thorough- 
ly learn the water you are fishing so 
that you can guide the sunken nymph 
you can’t see through waters most likely 


to bring a response. Unless the lure 
drags bottom it doesn’t produce, and 


when it is fished right one spends so 
much time getting loose from rocks and 
snags that the nerves finally get on 
edge, unless you are of a temperarnent 
not bothered by such 
things. Of course, if the 
water is clear, then you 


may fish the nymph 
higher up, usually with- 
out a sinker. This is 


much easier. Neverthe- 
less the method is far 
more exacting and tir- 
ing than either dry-fly 
or ordinary wet-fly fish 
ing. Many anglers never 
do try it seriously 
enough to get results. 
Remember that ordi 
nary wet-fly fishing 
using standard flies or 
bucktails, requires a 
certain type of water 
The pool or run must 
be such that by casting 
across stream you can 
get a good drift, fol 
lowed by the lash drag 
back to your side. When 
the current won't do 
this you are either ir 
the wrong position o1 
else the water doesn’t 
flow so that the desired 
results can be attained 
This brings to mind the 
Madison River in Yel 
lowstone Park. During the late seasor 
this stream is a mecca for bucktail fish 
ermen. However, no matter how many 
fishermen there are on the river, you 
will find them all concentrated in cer 


tain sections with miles and miles of 
water unattended. This is not becauss 
there aren’t any fish in the deserted 
stretches. It is because only in. the spots 
where the concentrations occur is the 
water suitable for bucktail and wet-fly 


fishing 
However, this doesn’t mean that only 
water suitable for this type of fishing 
may be fished with a wet fly. When you 
can't get the drift-lash action, then you 
must fish in a different manner. It might 
be a good idea to change your positior 
as I did that dirty morning in April. By 
(Continued on page 52) 
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PLENTY OF P & K BAITS 
AT YOUR DEALER’S 
AGAIN THIS YEAR 


Trout are getting hungry and will be 
waiting for you-—-Are you ready for them? 


There is a P & K Bait for every locality 
and for your favorite Trout Stream. 
Get ready now for Trout fishin’ time, 


by making sure you'll have a P & K Lure 
that Mr. Trout likes. Either a Cricket, 
Grub Worm, Angleworm, Hellgrammite, 
his fancy and 


or Shiner will tickle 
you'll have “meat” in the skillet! 
Crappies, and Bluegill, too, take these 


P & K Lures. You can't afford to be 
without them 
FISH YOUR TROUBLES 
AWAY WITH P & K 
Get your tackle box, rod and reel in 
shape now. But most important see 


your dealer today for plentv of P & K 
fish-killing Lures. Pachner & Koller, Inc., 
2316 West 69th St., Chicage 





P& K WHIRL-A-WAY 


‘ In & different patterns 
Fishermen say “‘It's a H—I of 
} a good lure The most sensa- 
onal bait ever made It 
| whirls, flashes and dips—a 
\ regular hula dancer! Get 

yours now 











Early Season Fly Tactics 


(Continued from page 50) 


fishing upstream and retrieving fast 
with the hand-twist retrieve you can get 


an action to the fly which sometimes 
proves very attractive. When the cur- 
rent is too swift for that, then you can 


strip in line and so get some movement 
to your lure. At the same time do not 
overlook the possibilities in a fast cross- 
stream action. Here you fish across and 
downstream, directly across, or across 
and upstream. It is wise to do all three 
from the same position before moving 
to another spot. 

When fishing by the upstream method 
it is best to use a nymph or similar lure. 
An imitation caddis worm is very good, 
since the larvae of this move 
about on the bottoms of most streams 
during the winter and are likely to be 
very tempting to the trout. Beside fish- 
ing the artificials by the jerk methods, 
also fish them with a natural drift. To 
do this, you simply cast upstream, either 
on a diagonal or straight up, according 
to the water and your position. Then 
as the lure drifts you take in slack line, 
just enough to keep pace with the lure 
drift but not so much that you create a 
drag. This lets the fly somewhat 


species 


sink 
as it drifts, and yet the slack is so slight 
that you are always in control in case 
of a strike. For such fishing it is advis- 
able to use two flies, the top one being 
a very good floater of a color you can 
easily see—white is very good, and per- 
sonally I prefer a Coachman to anything 
else. This top fly may be called an indi- 
cator, because its main purpose is to 
let you know when a fish is taking. If 
it does anything contrary to its natural 
drift, you should strike at once. The in- 
dication may be nothing more than a 
slight pause, or it may be a decided jerk. 
Of course trout will frequently take the 
indicator fly, in which case you can see 
what is going on and react accordingly. 

The best bet for the fast cross-stream 
action is some type of bucktail or 
streamer. A good way to get the proper 
action is to let your rod drop to horizon- 
tal at the end of the cast. Then, in start- 
ing the retrieve, do it with a jerky rise 
of the rod to vertical, the balance of the 
retrieve being then made by jerky hand 


stripping. Always fish out the entire 
cast. 
EMEMBER that the only fly that 
catches fish is the one that is in the 


water. It is a common fault among an- 
glers in general to be in too much of a 
hurry to pick the fly from the water for 
another cast. As a consequence the fly 
is in the air more than it is in the 
stream. Chances to catch many fish are 
thus missed. Also, the large number of 
additional casts made by the insufficient 
retriever tends to put down the fish in 
any one locality far more quickly than 
do the fewer casts of the man who fishes 
each cast out. 

There are some pools which have deep 
and slow-moving eddies on one side. I 
always prefer to fish these upstream. 
As the water in such a hole circles, this 
doesn't necessarily mean that you will 
upstream in relation to the main 
Often the best position makes 
vou fish downstream in order to fish 
the eddy upstream. Once the cast is 
made, fish the fly with the natural drift 
until it comes in to you and then, if the 
current will start pulling it from you, 
let it go as it wishes. Allow it to drift 
until you get a strike or touch bottom. 
Once you get bottom, retrieve by the 


fish 
current. 


Nymphs and caddis 
creepers are good artificials for such 
wate! [f there are foam patches, be 
sure to give them special attention, and 
if the current doesn’t bring the fly under 
them get it there by some other means 


hand-twist method. 


But a word of caution: While these 
eddies generally look most attractive 
and fishy, they are not always produc- 
tive. The trout are inclined to use them 
only as temporary feeding grounds. For 
this reason, after you have fished one 
thoroughly don’t waste any more time 
on it Besides being only temporary 


feeding grounds, the trout in them scars 
easily and soon leave for home. There 
fore, after you have caught a fish or tw 


and the eddy gets dead, got to another 
place. It will pay larger dividends. 
HEN fishing a bend in a river, don’t 
waste time on the places where the 
force of the current hugs the bank. A 
a general rule the fish do not use in 
such places. It is too much work to stay 
stationary in them. The most likely 
place to find the fish with such a set-up 


is in the fast-water edge of the shallow 
eddy which extends from the outside 
current edge to the opposite bank, both 
above and below the main eddy. The 
feeding fish in the eddy proper will n 
doubt be found also at the edge of the 
fast water. Fishing a bucktail to the 
edge of the bank breasting the current 
then letting it swing into the 
eddy, is a very satisfactory way of har 


across 


dling the situation. Don’t lift the ff) 
after it reaches the eddy. Instead re 
trieve it with the hand-twist retrieve 


In connection with the imitation-larv 
lure, don’t overlook certain old standard 


wet-fly patterns, for instance: the vari 
ous March Browns, the Hare’s Ears, and 
other dark to medium-dark designs. Us 
rather large sizes if the water is dis 
colored and flooded—say No. 6’s and 8 

Use small sizes if the water is norma 
for the season and clear. Usually 10 
and 12’s will be the best here, but some 
times 14’s to 16’s are better If there 
are rainbows in the stream or pond, 

is a good idea to try flics of gray. Or 

this past season I resurrected an old fi 
pattern I haven’t used for twenty years 
It produced remarkably well. It has 

teal wing (speckled black and white 

a green silk body, gold ribbed, a grizz! 
(barred rock) hackle, and a scarlet tai 
The name? Grizzly King. Try it som«e 
time. I'll tell you more about my rece! 
experiences with this fly at a later date 


There are other artificials for early 
season use, such as spinners and sm 
plugs. However, I consider these ha! 
to use as they should be used on a lig! 


fly rod; I much prefer the spinning out 
fit for the purpose. The method of fis! 
them is practically the 
using bucktails However, y< 
certain advantage when usi! 
these lures. The bucktail o! 
treamer must be given most of 
tion by the manipulation of your r 
Spinners and plugs have action of the 


pre Ssu 


ing same 
when 

have a 
nost of 


its } 
ILS i¢ 


own which is generated by the 


of the water. 

Whether you use artificials or natur 
for opening day, make sure the hoo! 
are sharp. No doubt we'll all have .ewe 
{ishing dovs this year than we did :a 
and we must be sure that we leave ! 
stone unturned to insure against failure 
Keeping hooks sharp will mean mol 
safely-hooked fish. Good luck! Ra 
Be rqgman.,. 
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Anglers’ Queries 


Pike in Deep River 


Question: I fish for bass and pike in a river 
about 15 to 25 ft. deep in eastern Kentucky, 
using artificials altogether. There are some 
Northern pike in this river, but very few are 
taken. Would trolling or casting be good for 
these pike, and what baits are best? How far 
from the bank should I troll? How fast should 
I retrieve when casting? What seasons are 
best for pike? —C. L., Ky. 


Answer: As a rule, Northern pike will strike 
any of the artificials which are used for bass. It 
is unlikely that there would be a large number 
of pike in your waters, which would account 
for the few taken. I would guess that in the 
river described they would be found anywhere 
from close to the bank to about 20 ft. out, and 
it would be a good plan to float along some 
distance out, casting close in toward shore, then 
troll along fairly near it afterward. I have my 
best luck with pike when using a fast retrieve 
with the plug, whether surface or underwater. 
However, when using a spoon, I prefer a speed 
just high enough to make the lure work prop- 
erly. As to seasons, I have found Northern pike 
ready strikers where the water is suitable for 
them and they are plentiful, except when the 
water gets too warm or when it blooms.—R. B. 


Strike Quickly on Artificials 


Question: Here’s something that puzzles me: 
When I'm fishing for bass with frogs or min- 
nows, I'm accustomed to letting the fish run a 
little with the bait before striking him. Should 
I do the same with plugs or fly lures that 
mitate live baits?—L. C., Ohio 


Answer: No. Once a fish feels the wood or 
feathers and the hooks on an artificial bait, he’s 
pretty sure to spit it out as quickly as possible. 
The sooner you strike the better, once you feel 
r see the bass grab your lure.—R 


Food for Stored Bait 


Question: I am keeping a supply of minnows 
my cellar for future fishing. I have them in 
a barrel with a steady drip of fresh water, and 
feed them once a day with prepared goldfish 
food. They really go for this, but I wonder if 
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you could suggest some foods to vary their diet. 
—F. T., New York. 


Answer: The kind of food necessary for min- 
nows depends on the species, but most shiners 
and other minnows are more or less carnivorous, 
and finely ground meat of some kind would 
probably be the answer in your case. (Even 
under meat rationing, you will probably have 
enough otherwise-useless table scraps for the 
purpose, since minnows shouldn't be fed heavily 
—just what they will gobble up quickly when 
you scatter it on the water.) The most appro- 
priate foods, however, would be small crus- 
taceans (Daphnia, etc.) and aquatic insects such 
as are usually found in small ponds and sluggish 
streams. These may be collected in a gauze dip 
net, and the crustaceans stocked in a rain barrel 
to maintain a steady supply.—R. B. 


Dry Patterns for Nova Scotia 


Question: I would like the names of about 
two dozen dry flies for use on trout in the 
Margaree River, on Cape Breton Island, Nova 
Scotia.—B. R., Nova Scotia. 


Answer: I hardly believe you would need so 
large an assortment of patterns to fish in your 
country. I would advise the following: White 
Wulff, Gray Wulff, Royal Wulff, Pink Lady 
Bivisible, Brown Bivisible, Greenwell’s Glory, 
and Professor. Of course there are many others 
but I have found this list will do a good 
job.—R 


Wire Leader for Plugs? 


Question: What kind of wire leader can I use 
when plug casting for bass and pike? The ones 
I’ve tried seem to make small or average-size 
bass plugs run nose downward, and spoil their 
actions.—G. S., Minn. 


Answer: There’s not much you can do about 
this except forget about wire leaders with plugs 
that won’t take them. The action and balance of 
many plugs is so delicate that added weight in 
front will make them ineffective, and about all 
you can do is tie them directly to the line and 
hope for the best—first making sure the line is 
strong by breaking off any frayed and rotted 
portions. You'll lose some plugs, from time to 
time, but you'll get more strikes.—R 
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GET THE 1943 ZODIAC 


Fill in this coupon, take it to 
your dealer and he will give 
you the 1943 ZODIAC Fishing 
Meter and a copy of “Wartime 
Hints for Fishermen’’. His sup- 
| ply is limited so get yours today 
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|| TEMPER 


FIRSTS 


Power 
Action 
Stamina 


Prize Win- 





OUR True Temper Solid Rapier Steel Rod was 

forged from super alloy steel —shaped, tempered, 
and finished with the precision of a jewel, by the 
finest rod craftsmen in the whole world. 


Care for this rod as you would a fine jewel —and it 
will give you years of fishing service. 


Now is the time to start that care and here is the 
advice of True Temper craftsmen: 


1st —Inspect the rod for broken finish and rust 
spots; rub these clean and bright with silver 
polish. 

2nd — Wash thoroughly in clean, fresh, warm 
water, using a toothbrush around the guides. 


3rd — Dry vigorously with a soft cloth. 


4th — If guide windings are broken, rewrap with 
silk before varnishing. 


5th — Apply a coat of clear spar or best rod 
varnish to the tip section. 


6th — Apply a thin coat of light oil to the butt 
ferrule and remove surplus oil with a soft cloth. 


7th —Clean and lightly oil the reel seat and lock, 
wiping off surplus with soft cloth. 


Until after victory our skill and facilities are and 
will be devoted solely to the needs of our armed forces 
and this war. When that is won we promise you 
new rods finer in every way than the world has 
ever known. Now, care for the rod you have and 
keep fishing. The Makers of True Temper Products, 
Sporting Goods Division, Geneva, Ohio. 





Rod Guides... 
You Can Make Them 


(Continued from page 35) 


one or more new ones. A suggested ma- 
terial is heavy stove-pipe iron, although 
you may have a scrap or two of suitable 
sheet steel which can be used for the 
purpose. The homemade mountings 
should of course match the manufactured 
mountings already on the rod. In most 
cases they will be similar in design to 
the type and pattern shown in the 
illustrations. Outline the pattern on the 
sheet of metal with a scriber, then with 
cold chisel or a fine-tooth coping saw 
remove the diamond-shape piece from 
the inside. This last operation will not 
be necessary if you are making a com- 
plete set of mountings for a particular 
rod, instead of matching old ones, as 
the mounting looks well enough solid. 
Trim metal down to the outside lines 
with tin snips. Then take particular care 
in smoothing all edges with a file and 
emery cloth. This will assure a neat, 
smooth finish after the mounting has 
been enameled or lacquered. 

Another way to finish the mountings is 
to clean them well with emery, coat 
them with soldering flux, and dip them 
momentarily into molten solder. The 
solder may of course also be applied 
with an iron. This finish can be main 
tained in a fairly bright condition by 
polishing, and will prevent rusting. 

The metal collar can be shaped from 
a strip bent around a drill shank of suit- 
able size. It is best to cut the ends of 
the strip so that when bent they will just 
butt together, then solder in place a small 
piece of the same width in order to make 
a lap joint with smooth interior. A 
sketch shows you how this is done. 
Solder the ring to the remainder of the 
mounting before inserting the plastic 
guide. Then, with a smooth tool, such 


as the shank of a drill, carefully press 
the edges of the ring down so that the 
plastic is held firmly. 

A top guide can utilize the same stone 
practice, o1 


mount, following standard 





A gear-type drill mounted this way makes « 
good lathe too. The chuck is attached lik 
a bit by the headless screw in its rear face 


’ 


the “stone” itself can be grooved in th 
lathe so as to be held tightly inside 
stiff wire hook, as illustrated. In thi 
case the tube which holds the wire end 
and fits onto the rod tip is shaped aroun: 
a small drill shank (or, if tapered 
around a small reamer), then soldere¢ 
closed with a simple overlapping joint 
Insert the plastic ring in the loop of t} 
wire, then flatten the tube over the wil 
ends and solder them in. In doing thi 
be sure to hold the plastic (if of in 
flammable toothbrush material) in 
wet rag to keep the heat of the iro! 
from charring it. 
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The Pike's in 
There's Punching 


(Continued from page 46) 


Between here and Lac Toro there was 
only a half mile of river. We paddled 
over to the island and cached the light 
fifteen-foot canoe which we had borrowed 
from the fire rangers for the river trip, 
and took out our own ninety-pound 
sixteen-footer. The rangers would know 
where to find their canoe when they 
needed it. Leaving the packs at the 
camp site on the insland, we headed for 
the weed beds at the south end of the 
lake. After a few unproductive casts I 
threw in my lure at the edge of a 
likely looking patch of weeds and a 
smashing strike tore line away from 
me. The fish lunged down, boring for 
the bottom. When I began to reel this 
fellow in he broke half out of water and 
we knew he was a big one. He went 
down again and stayed down, pulling 
powerfully and doggedly, with occasional 
runs to one side or the other. At last 
the inexorable tension of the steel wore 
him down and he began to give ground. 
When he was close to the canoe he 
suddenly rose to the surface and leaped 
clear, his long green body contorted in 
a glittering arc. I gave him some slack 
to keep the line from snapping, and 
when his frenzy had quieted down I 
stepped out into the shallow water 
which Mac had paddled us to during the 
last few minutes. When I got the big 
pike up close to my feet he showed 
another burst of energy and dragged out 
more line. But he had shot his bolt and 
now he turned on his side. I reeled him 
in again and ran him up into the long 
grass of the bank. I was satisfied. His 
20% pounds came close to matching 
Mac’s fish. 

This gave us all the pike we wanted 
and we decided to call it a day. In the 
west the mountains were black against 
the sinking sun as we returned to the 
island and pitched camp. Dusk fell and 
tobacco smoke flavored the scent of the 
cook fire and the spruces. After supper 
we leaned back lazily and were content. 
It had been a memorable day on the 
Riviére du Poste, still the mistress of 
pike waters. 


Famous Tarheel Bear 


" ONEST JOHN,” who succeeded “Old 

Kettlefoot” as North Carolina’s 
most famous bear, is missing, and the 
hunters who range the tumbled moun- 
tains in the western part of that state 
ire concerned. They fear that either he 
has died or has moved to the safety of 
the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. 

Honest John got his name because, 
when hunger drove him, he killed only 
enough livestock to satisfy his needs, 
returning to his kill on occasion to clean 
it up before making further depreda- 
tions. In that respect he differed from 
Old Kettlefoot, who killed for the fun 
of it and slaughtered sheep and cattle 
wantonly. Kettlefoot met his fate when 
he killed a sheep on Sugar Mountain. 
C. W. Wiseman put veteran dogs on the 


trail, found him in his den, and shot him. 
The bear weighed 442 lb. then, but when 
good flesh may hav weighed up 


round 600 Ib 
Hunters estimate that Honest John 


weighs upward of 500 lb., and he has 
been hunted for more than 10 years. So 
tar, the wily bear has been able to give 


very hunter the slip 
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“Take Good Care of It, Dad!” 


T’S just a rough job of peeled logs, but it’s all ours. We built it together. And to me it 
stands for all the things that make life worth living...yes, Dad, worth fighting for! I'll” 
spend many a night thinking about all these things when I’m away... 


Gosh, Dad, even building it was fun. Of course it was work, but that kind of work 
is fun. Remember when we cut and peeled and hauled the spruce? And swatted black flies? 
And how we hauled the floor boards in from Eagle Lake? And the day we brought the cook 
stove across in the row-boat? Tough work, wasn’t it? But when we got her finished... 
well, I guess no boy was ever prouder. And no boy and his dad ever had a more wonderful 
place to enjoy together. 

I'll be thinking of those trout in the creek, the small-mouths in the lake, my rods on 
the wall...yes, and those breakfasts we cooked together, and the rain drops on the roof 
above my head... gosh, how a fellow can sleep on those rainy nights! I'll think of the days 
we just poked around the woods together when we didn’t feel specially like fishin’. Say, 
Dad, you'll look after my fishing tackle, won’t you? I’m depending on you... 

I'd hate to think of coming back without these things to look forward to, and I 
expect about ten million boys feel the same way. Not that I want to be selfish, Dad, but with 
these woods and lakes and streams destroyed, our fish and birds and game gone, it would 


seem like throwing away the greatest thing we're fighting for...this outdoor heritage that 
makes me proud to be an American. So, take good care of it...will you, Dad? 
* * * 
War has brought new responsibilities to us at South Be 
We're not making fishing tackle, but are 100% in war pro- 
duction. That’s our first responsibility. Another responsibility 
on the home front is to guard against greed, against waste 


1" 
and destruction of all that made America great; to contribute 


to the conservation of our tremendously important natural 
resources, with which and for which wars are fought. To 


: 
this makes sense. 


South Bend Bait Company, High Street, South Bend, Indiana 
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A ticket to the 
_ best fishing 
you ever had 


waake-of-the-Woods ... the Nipigon 
.- Timagami... Alaska! Have you 
‘ver dreamed of fishing these anglers’ 
varadises? 

Well here’s a plan to make these 
lreams come true. Buy War Bonds. 
We must win this war to preserve our 
ishing, and buying War Bonds will 
ielp. Then with the war won, your 
vonds will be a prepaid ticket to the 
ishing trip of a lifetime. 

You can take with you the best 
ackle money can buy —and of course, 
hat will include Gladding lines, be- 
‘cause Gladding lines have the built-in 
jualities you need when you meet up 
vith those tackle-busters. 

So follow the Gladding plan of 
miying War Bonds now to help pay 
or the priv ilege of fishing and a well- 
varned fishing trip later on. 


3. F. Gladding & Co., Inc., South Otselic, N.Y. 


BUY BONDS NOW «x x x* 
for a real fishing trip later 


GLADDING 


INVINCIBLE + TRANS-LU-CENT » DONEGAL 





HERE never was any 

sense in treating fish- 

ing tackle roughly. 
And right now, when ma- 
terials are scarce and 
may become scarcer, 
there’s more point than 
ever in getting maximum 
service out of your outfit, 
for it may have to last 
you until the fighting’s 
over. 

Especially is this true 
of your reel—a precision 
mechanical device that 
can’t always be patched 
together as you would 
your rod or line. First 
consideration, of course, 
is to prevent breakage. 
Keep it in a _ separate 
compartment or a stiff 
case or box in your tackle 
kit, not somewhere loose 
in the bottom where 
something can drop on it. 
And if you must lay your 
rod down in the boat, see 
that the reel is on the ex- 
treme end of, or under, a 
seat, where you won't sit or tramp on it. 
Obvious? Sure. But the more you re- 
mind yourself of obvious precautions the 
less you're likely to neglect them when 
you're in a hurry. 

Next is to keep the reel clean and 
oiled. With a level-winding bait-casting 
model this is fairly complicated; there 
are a lot of small parts to mix up or 
drop on the floor. If you’re not mechan- 
ically inclined, get your tackle dealer or 
a friend to show you how to take down 
and assemble all the parts; then practice 
it yourself until you’re sure you can re- 
peat any time. At the start of each 
season, and again at the end—more 
often if you do much fishing—take the 
reel down completely, soak all parts for 
a few hours in gasoline, then scrub off 
the logsened grime with a toothbrush 
and reassemble, oiling all moving parts 
as you put them in place. For quicker 
jobs, during the season, simply oil the 
level-winding screw, next remove one 
adjustable spool cap and drop some oil 
on the end of the spool axle, replace it 
and repeat with the other cap; then re- 
move the handle and drop some oil down 
into the main gear and replace. That 
business of taking off one spool cap at 
a time is important, since in replacing 
each one you will have the position of 
the other cap as a guide to how far to 
screw the removed cap back on 

Cleaning and oiling a fly-casting reel 
is much easier. Most types come apart 
with the removal of a single screw or a 
collar that snaps around the axle, and 
there are no gears to collect dirt or lint 
You can simply scrub away hardened 
oil with a toothbrush and gasoline, with- 
out any long soaking, put a drop of oil 
on the click mechanism and another on 
the axle, and reassemble. 

Now suppose something does go 
wrong. There are some parts of reels 
that you can repair or replace, either 
with new parts from the manufacturer 
or odds and ends fashioned at home. 
Here are a few ideas 

The pawl, a little toothed gadget that 
runs in the groove of t!:e level-winding 
screw and thus ma!:cs the line carriage 
travel back and forth, is the most vul- 


PAWL 
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nerable part of a bait-casting reel. You 
should always carry an extra one with 
you, and, know how to put it in. How- 
ever, if you should have forgotten it 
(and we all do) just when the old pawl 
breaks, you can remove the broken 
parts, or disengage some other part of 
the level-winding mechanism so that it 
doesn’t operate at all, and still use your 
reel successfully as a nonlevel-winder. 
This is safer than trying to get along 
with a broken pawl and having it jam up 
and damage the grooves. The same is 
true if you drop the reel in mud or sand 
and haven't an opportunity to clean it 
thoroughly. It may be safe enough to 
use the reel itself after a quick wash, but 
the level-wind mechanism is too delicate 
and vulnerable to take chances with. 
Put it out of action until you can get 
back to camp and do a proper job, and 
wind the line by hand in the meantime. 


eee differ in design. Some are com- 
posed of a solid cylinder with two 
fixed teeth projecting upward. Others 
have a slot in the cylinder into which 
fits a small metal piece in the shape of 
an X, which can be turned around to 
provide a new set of teeth when those 
on top wear out. If yours is of the latter 
type, and all teeth wear out, you can 
obtain a new X-piece, or file out one of 
your own from thin, tough metal if none 
is available. If a solid model, file off 
broken remains of the teeth and make a 
shallow, narrow slot in the top of the 
cylinder as shown; then cut a new tooth 
plate and solder it into this slot. How- 
ever, pawls must be accurately shaped, 
and a badly made one can damage the 
level-winding screw it runs in, so buy, 

rather than make, when you can 
On fly reels, the weak spot is likely to 
be the click, the spring of which may 
grow weak with use. If yours clicks too 
easily, look and see if some adjustment 
isn’t provided inside to tighten the 
spring. If not, it will be hard to find a 
new spring the same size and shape, and 
bending one to fit without spoiling its 
temper is a job for experts. However, 
you may be able to strengthen the spring 
(Continued on next page) 
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Don Remington with 8 black $ 


bass he caught near Stockton, 
California. FRE 


fairly satisfactorily by boring small 
holes and driving pins on either side, as 
illustrated, so that only the tip half can 
bend. 

Axles and shafts wear down, in time 

perhaps speeded by failure to keep 
sand and grit away from them. On a fly 
reel this generally doesn’t matter, as 
smooth action isn’t so important, but a 
bait-casting model must have a mini- 
mum of play in its parts to cast proper- 
ly. However, the worn part can be built 
up to normal size quite successfully with 
1 sheet of paper-thin copper, about 
2/1,000 in. thick, generally known as 
shim stock. Cut this as wide as the 
length of the spool axles, or whatever 
part you’re fixing, wind it on tightly un- 
til the shaft is built up to the desired 
thickness; then smooth it off with fine 
emery. Pieces of the same shim metal 
can be made into washers for parts that 
have too much side play, such as the 
ends of the level-winding screw or the 
shaft on which the handle fits. 

If your reel has jeweled end caps cov- 
ering each end of the spool axle, either 
the jewels or the tips of the axle may 
wear down (especially if you make the 

istake of screwing the caps tight as a 
way of preventing backlashes) until the 
caps no longer can be screwed down 
enough to prevent side play. If it’s the 

ips that have worn, you may be able 
to get new ones. If it’s the axle tips, your 
best bet is to try to find caps made for 
inother reel that will fit yours, and that 

so designed as to bring the jewels up 
closer to the axle tips. Or perhaps small 
discs of metal can be fitted inside your 
own caps to make them shallower. These 
robably will wear badly, but can be re- 
placed from time to time. 


OW as to handles. If you break the 

metal crank itself, or the shaft on 
which it fits, you’re probably out of luck 
unless you can find a skilled metal work- 
er to weld it back together or shape a 
new one. 3ut a lost or broken handle 
£rip is nothing to worry about. Remove 
broken remains of the grip or the pin 

which it turns. Then look around the 
house for one of the half-dozen broken- 
cown mechanical pencils every house- 
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one JITTERBUG 


“f Never Fail To Connect 
with the JITTERBUG!” 





“I caught these eight bass on your famous Jitterbug, 
at Trappers Slough near Stockton, Calif. The largest 
one weighed 5 Ibs. These are good-sized bass for 
this part of the country. 









“The Jitterbug is without doubt the best surface 
lure made. I have used mine two seasons now, and 
never fail to connect early in morning and at sun- 
down.”’—Don Remington, Point Richmond, Calif. 














Dear Fred: Thought you 
vould like to see how Ala- 
bama bass like your Jitterbug. 
The 6 and 9-lb. bass are two 





n clu ides fe . 3x) \: f Ta } 
ae f several we caught on the 
black Jitterbug.’-—Dr. Wilso 
ms A9A North S+ Lege | es B: Ps —— 
-?D ARBOGAST e 424 North St. e Akron, ( Brock, Birmingham, Ala. 
hold has—one with a plastic or com- When W riting Advertisers 
sition barrel. aven’ y 
position barrel. If you haven’t one, you Please Mention Outrpoor LIFE 


can buy one for a dime. Cut off a piece 
of the pencil barrel the same length as | 
your old grip, fit a pin or small screw 
into the hole that runs through it, and 
attach to the crank by mashing the tip 
of the pin, rivet-fashion, or using a nut 
and washers on the screw. The advan- 
tage of using a pencil barrel is that its WAR-TIME 
diameter is suitable and it already has a 
neat hole running through it where the 
works formerly were. 

Well, there are some ideas that may 
keep your old grinder turning longer and 
better. And here’s another that may not 


so 
nave eccurred vo you. Many arcing "Packie Bargains 


authorities advise the use of a cork 
arbor, or a backing of cheap line, to ' , ; 
icking I NOW Dave Cook's customers reap the 





build up the diameter of your reel spool henefit of r policy of buying one or even 
: ; . : penelit ol ou Ol yo “] 
for bait casting. The theory is that the! , scat sate , 
: two years ahead! Our war-time inventory 


= the — roe ms -_ - — shows adequate supplies of MOST of the 
ff on a cast, the more osha sicleson fishing tackle staples. NO INCREASE in 





aoa and this is obviously sound prices... Dave Cook still leads in values, 
3ut it’s sounder still from the point of SHOP FROM BEAUTIFUL 


view of reel conservation The fewer _ROTOSRAV URE PAGES 

times your reel turns, in the course of Th ronderfully illustrated book shows 
season's casting and retrieving, the less verything—even po ee pages of colorful 
it will wear and the longer it will last. : kaa colors, besides page 
Simple, of course—but sensible too! yf pictures, descriptions of the 
Charles McIntosh. ckle you'll want and need this 
spite of war-time scarcities 
1ere practically everything you 





Game Makes Wartime Food 


; need...Rods, reels, lines, flies, hooks, sun- 
HE U. S. Forest Service estimates that dries pens & nets, lures, leaders—EVERY- 
the annual production of deer and elk THING any herman wants and needs. 


in the national forests is sufficient to REMEMBER that tackle shown in 
provide ample meat in a year for 225,000 Hoare, is catal <a annot be replaced 
persons without depleting the herds. itil the WAR is over. Stocks of 
Thus the vearly venison crop is a ma- ¢ 1e of the item e not too plentiful—so all mer- 

; : . ; chandise will be offered ona first-come, first-served 
terial addition to the nation’s wartime basis j u must HURRY-Fill in the cou- 
food supply I 


it an mi Get your catalog and make 
Missouri rabbits also seem to be an 


»9r asummer of Good Fishing 
important food resource. The state Con- CLIP COUPON ..+- MAIL TODAY! 





servation Commission repocts that hunt- —— ee ee ee ee ee ee ae oe 
ers and trappers of that state sold about DAVE COOK SPORTING GOODS CO. 
1,250,000 rabbits in one year-—this in 1601-Z Larimer St., Denver, Colorado l 


You bet 1 want your big FREE War-Time In- 
ventory catalog, of bargains available NOW! i 


addition to an estimated million that 
were killed by hunters for home con- 
sumption, and the 160,000 live cotton- 
tails trapped for restocking other states. 
Yet the commission believes that the 
state’s rabbit population has suffered no 
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OUTDOOR LIFE AWARDS 





THESE MANUFACTURERS OF 
NOW DOING 








ITS VICTORY CITATION TO 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
WAR WORK 








FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 

J. A. COXE REEL CO. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP. 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 

LYON & COULSON, INC. 
MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
NEWTON LINE CO. 

OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 
PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 
SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC. 

SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 

U. S. LINE CO. 

WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 

DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
EDDIE BAUER 
L. L. BEAN, INC. 

BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 

DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 

DRYBAK CORPORATION 

DUOFOLD INC. 

FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. 

HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 

HANSEN GLOVE CORP. 

HULL MFG. CO. 
S. H. KNOPF CO. 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 





Other awards will follow in later issues 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 
CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 

DETROIT OUTBOARD PRODUCTS CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 

KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
THE LAUSON CO. 

MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 

GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
ITHACA GUN CO. 

IVER JOHNSON ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 

THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 

PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 
THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 

REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 

R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 

SMITH & WESSON, INC. 

W. R. WEAVER CO. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 
AGFA ANSCO 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 

















ag FORCES are on the victory trail, and a sizable part of the equipment they're 


using comes from the factories of the sporting-goods industry. OUTDOOR LIFE salutes 
this vital production effort with its Victory Citations — inspiring evidence, to every 


employee in every factory, of the whole-hearted support of millions of sportsman friends. 
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HEN you bring 
fish home to give 
the neighbors, be sure 
to prepare them for 
cooking before you 
pass them out. Not many folks ap- 
preciate the gift of fish as they come 
from the water. They are usually con- 
signed to the garbage pail in double- 
quick time as soon as your back is 
turned. If you don’t care to go to the 
trouble of cleaning your fish before 
giving them away, then put them back 
in the stream where they belong. How- 
ever, a gift of nicely prepared fish is 
usually thankfully received. 
. o . 
Heavy wind doesn’t stop fish from 
feeding. Many times it creates a rise, 


particularly when it knocks insects into | 


the water from surrounding vegetation. 


3ut strong wind does often make poor | 


fishing simply because it prevents the 
angler from doing a good job of angling. 

Don’t pass by the places that are 
tough to fish. If you look them over 
carefully, and study ways and means to 
fish them, you can usually figure out 
how to get your fly and lure where it 
might be taken. This will take time and 
might be exasperating, but it is almost 
a sure bet that you'll get a rise. Not 
many anglers will make the necessary 
effort to fish such places. As a result 
they are never overfished. Every easy 
location may be off for the day, but you 
will always find some willing fish in 
the tough spots. 

o o . 

Never let anyone tell you that the 
bright sun always spoils the fishing. 
Fish like the sun just as much as we do, 
and on the whole fishing is more likely 
to be good on a bright day than it is 
when they sky is dark and threatening. 

. . . 

There are many differences of opinion 
as to the eating qualities of the various 
species of trout. Some acclaim the 
brookie, others the rainbow, a few the 
brown. I like them all, provided they 
aren’t too large. When I want fish to 
eat I put back the large ones and keep 
the small ones. Trout from 9 to 11 in., 
nicely browned and thoroughly cooked 
but not overdone are mighty good no 
matter what the species. 

A wet fly tied backward will act very 
queerly in the water. Many years ago I 
used this type of fly with great success. 
Just happened to read about it in some 
notes I made in 1909. Guess I'll give it 
a try again now. 

Here is a novel and appetizing way to 
cook small fish while out camping. Clean 
and scale. Season with salt and pepper, 
also herbs if you have such a seasoning 
with you. (The writer usually carries 
along a small jar of fish-seasoning herbs 
for the purpose. It greatly enhances the 
vor.) Then wrap the fish in buttered 
paper, dip in water, place in the hot 

hes of the camp fire, and cover with 
plenty of live red coals. Be sure not to 
use burning wood. Cook from 10 to 20 
utes according to size of fish. 
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(Continued on page 61) 
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Add to your fly fishing 

: : thrills by adding a GEP 
, Actionized tubular steel FLY ROD to 

€ your collection. Its excellent action, 








ais. 


extreme lightness, willing response and ease of care are 
features that have made it the big favorite everywhere. : 
GEP also manufactures a complete line of BAIT 


CASTING RODS and SALT WATER RODS— 
all popularly priced. 


GEPHART MFG.CO. | 


1020 West Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 
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BAIT CASTING - FLY FISHING: SALT WATER FISHING 
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IRAY BERGMAN’S 


\MOST AUTHORITATIVE BOOK 


JUST FISHING 
Now Tours 


ACT PROMPTLY 


REGULAR 
BOOKSTORE EDITION 


SAE 


418 PAGES 
3BIG SECTIONS 


15 COMPLETE 
CHAPTERS 


17FULL-PAGE 
PLATES 


80 FLIES AND LURES 
ILLUSTRATED IN FULLCOLORS 


Think of it—a book never before sold for 
less than $5.00 now reprinted for OUT- 
DOOR LIFE readers at $1.95! The secrets of 
successful fishing opened up before your 
eyes! The most complete book for fishermen 
ever published! Every page pac ked with the 
kind of information that will guickly im- 
prove your skill with rod and reel. 

All Eastern game fish and how to get them 
are fully described—with pictures and full 
color illustrations galore. At $1.95 “JUST 
FISHING” is an unbeatable bargain that 
may never be offered again. Mail the coupon 
below and see what a classic among fishing 


books “JUST FISHING” really is. 


EVERY KIND OF FRESH 
WATER FISHING INCLUDED 


Whether you fish in lake, stream or river 
—whether you fish for bass, trout, pike, pick- 
erel, land-locked salmon, muskellunge, or any 
other variety of fresh water fish, “JUST 
FISHING” tells you how and where to get 
them. It’s a book you'll read and treasure 
for years to come. SEND NO MONEY 
NOW! Just mail the coupon. 


MAIL TH!S COUPON TODAY 


OUTDOOR LIFE—DEP'T 43 
353 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








Please send my copy of Ray Bergman's 418 page book 
“JUST FISHING.” I will pay the postman only $1.95 
plus a few cents postage in full payment. I understand 
this book is identical in quality and contents with the 
$5.00 bookstore edition. If for any reason 1 am dissatis- 
fied I will return the book in 10 days and you will 
refund my money in full, 


NAMI ’ - 
ADDRESS . ‘ ~ 


CITY STATE - 


If you prefer to send $1.95 now, we pay postage. 
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Brookies by a Break 


(Continued from page !7) 


gently rippling surface a second. Just 
as I started to retrieve the line it hap- 
pened. A fourteen-incher somehow had 
hooked himself. 

But obliging as he was, he had no com- 
passion on me as I awkwardly grabbed 
at the slack line with my bum hand, final- 
ly ending up looking like the kitten 
who'd been playing with a ball of string. 
Yes, I lost him. And half a dozen like 
him I managed somehow to hook, but 
couldn't land. 

Which was worse? Not being able to 
hook those educated trout at the pool by 


the lodge, or hooking these wild, un- 
lettered, accommodating trout and then 
losing them through my own clumsy, 
handicapped gyrations? 

HE first half hour even Bob had 

hooked—and landed—half a dozen 
trout. They were beauties, Eastern 
brooks between twelve and _ fourteen 


inches, and fat—very much so for such 

a high glacial lake. Ordinarily Sierra 

trout in lakes above 9,000 feet are skinny 

and undersize because of the short grow- 

ing season—the lakes are frozen over all 

but two or three months in the summer 
and the lack of natural food. 

The Judge explained the phenomenon 
in this lake. Warm springs feed the lake 
from the bottom at one end, he said. This 
keeps the temperature up the entire 
winter, and it is doubtful whether it’s 
frozen more than three or four months 
at the very dead of winter. 

“Why isn’t this lake fished out?” Bob 
asked the Judge. 

“Very few people know about it,” said 
Judge. “And those who do save it for 
very special occasions.” 

“Like a guy busting his finger and not 
being able to hook ’em at the lower 
lakes,” I smiled. “Well, it looks as if I 
won't depopulate this lake either!” 

“There’s another lake right over that 
rock slide,” said the Judge, pointing be- 
yond the far end of the lake. “Maybe 
you'll have better luck there. They usual- 
ly run a bit bigger too.” 

I took his advice. It was a stiff climb. 
Reminded me of tourists struggling over 


the giant stones of the Pyramids in 
Egypt. But I had a stronger—to me, 
at least—incentive than being photo- 


graphed in historic surroundings. 

My first cast, as I stood on a bowlder 
jutting out into the lake, brought a 
savage strike. To my surprise I hooked 
the trout solidly, and after he'd tried a 
few frantic jumps to shake the hook I 
led him to the net. 

“What the heck did I do this time that 
I didn’t before?” 

I asked myself that. But the Judge, 
who'd moved up near me and was fish- 
ing about fifty feet away, heard me and 
answered. 

“You’re using a shorter line,” he said. 
“That's a good idea whether your fin- 
ger’s busted or not. You've got out just 
enough line to be able to handle it prop- 
erly.” 

Simple? Yes, but most angles of fish- 
ing technique are. I'd been trying to get 
out as much line with my left hand as I 
used to with my right. The result: I 
wouldn't hook the fish very well, and 
they’d shake the hook the first time they 
jumped with the slack line. 

After that, I cast only about thirty 
feet. I could control that much line even 
with my left hand. And, until my wrist 
began to get tired from the unac- 
customed use, I began really to go to 
town! Not that I did a very good job 





Just think 
how much fun 
it would be to 
have your own 
enlarger, print- 
ing box, tele- 
photo lens, re- 
flectors, copying 
stand—and ll 
the other equip- 
ment you need 
to turn out pic- 
tures that are really professional! 
Now you can have all this apparatus! This 


big new manual shows you how to make it 
yourself—at a mere fraction of its usual cost! 


‘“‘How To Make 





Your Own Photo- SHOWS YOU 
graphic Equipment” HOW TO MAKE 
makes every acces- An automatic 

.. . : print washer, ‘‘no- 
s- so — to build stone!” sanae Gad 
that you have all er, retouching 
the equipment you stand, darkroom 


ventilator, auto- 


ever wanted in no - 

. P ' matic imer, print 
time at all! Hun- dryer, developing 
dreds of illustrations, tank, photomicrog 


raphy tube, titling 
aids, multiple 
printing box, spot 
lights, print press 
—and hundreds of 
other accessories 
that will help you 


working drawings 

and diagrams sim- 

plify everything! 
YOU SAVE $1.02! 
The regular price 











of “How To Make get more fun out 
: of photography! 
Your Own Photo- 

graphic Equipment” 

is $3.00. But to introduce this new book 


quickly to a large number of OUTDOOR 
LIFE readers we have temporarily re 
duced the price to only $1.98! You save 
334%! And just one of the 381 money 
saving ideas in this volume may save y: 
many times this low introductory price! 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Just mail the coupon below and pay the 
postman only $1.98 plus a few cents post 
age, on delivery. If, after 10 days’ examina 
tion, you are not more than satisfied, merely 
return the book and we'll gladly refund ev 
ery cent you paid! Order your copy today! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 43 | 
353 Fourth Avenue—New York, N. Y. | 
Please send my copy of the 336-page ook | 
HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN PHOTO 
GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT. I will pay post | 
man $1.98, plus a few cents postage, on de- | 
livery. If dissatisfied I may return the book l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NAME 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| in 10 days for full refund 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 
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with my left hand. But I had fun. And 
I was actually catching fish despite the 
handicap of a huge bandaged hand. 

One thing this experience taught me: 
Skill in fly fishing doesn’t come over- 
night. It’s a sport that requires finesse, 
quick reflexes, and a practiced eye. 

More, I came to the conclusion that 
what little skill I'd acquired over the 
years had been gained slowly by the 
trial-and-error method. But I'd learned 
what I had learned! Even fishing left- 
handed, I could tell that. 

I wish I could say I caught a full limit 
of those fat, scrappy Eastern brooks 
before the Judge squinted at the sun 
and announced we'd better be on our 
way. He didn’t want to try to find that 
Baker Lake trail on a moonleas night. 
But I caught plenty. Enough, at least, 
to make me forget my clumsiness and 
the annoyance of having a hand wrapped 
up like a mummy! 

The name of the lake? Just say—as 
the Interceptor Command puts it—an 
“unidentified object.” It’s one of those 
“private” lakes most Sierra old-timers 
have staked out somewhere—probably 
stocked themselves. An ace in the hole 
when all others fail, or they want to 
make a special occasion. Out of the 
thousands of lakes in the Sierra, there 
are dozens or perhaps hundreds of them; 
they don’t show even as a tiny dot on a 
map, but what fishing they produce if 
you can just find them! 

I might be able to stumble on those 
two “unidentified” lakes again. I don’t 
know. I observed pretty closely all the 
landmarks coming back. But sometime 
in the future—let’s hope it’s next sum- 
mer—I’m going back. Not for one day, 
but to camp for a week or so, and fish, 
fish, fish with barbless hooks. 

Judge has already promised to guide 
me—even though he accused me of try- 
ing to double-cross him when he watched 
me jotting down notes on landmarks 
and he made a very remarkable con- 
cession. 

Said he: 

“You won't 
finger!” 


even have to break a 


Ray's Daybook 


(Continued from page 59) 


Science tells us that fish can’t see us 
as well when they are in shallow water 
as when they are in deep water. It has 
to do with angles, or something. Well, 
science may be right, but I ask any fish- 
erman to check up on this and see what 
he finds out in actual practice. Experi- 
ence with fish tells me that fish in shal- 
low water will shy at your approach at 
such a distance that you can’t even fish 
for them—unless you approach from 
some place where you'll be hidden. It 
also tells me that when fish are in deep 
water I can approach close to them 
without spoiling my chances. Of course 
there are all degrees of water depths 
in which fish might be feeding. Each 
depth calls for different degrees of cau- 
tion. But I’ve never yet seen a fish in 
really shallow water that wasn’t scared 
quicker than one in reasonably deep 
water. 

Don’t forget that sneaking up behind 
i fish, and surprising him with a fly, will 
catch him more surely than exception- 
ally long casts which include perfect 
loops and other refinements. I have 
always stressed the fact that approach 
is more important than good casting. 
Most anyone can make a good short cast 
ind, if your advance to a strategic posi- 
tlon close by is wisely made, you will 
Catch more fish.—R. B. 


APRIL, 1948 














ASHAWAY 
LINE! 


O* hundred and nineteen years 
ago in the little New England 
town of Ashaway, R. I., a retired 
sea captain settled down to make 
fishing lines. 

Ever since that day in 1824 Cap'n 
Lester Crandall’s ASHAWAY 
LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. has 
grown more and more famous for 
the excellence ot its lines and tor its 
pioneering tradition. 





FAMOUS ASHAWAY RECORDS 
All-Tackle World’s 
Record Bluefin Tuna catch... 927 
pounds! Taken on an ASHAWAY 
54-thread line by Dr. J. Vernaglia 


tos , Sls ts te 
Che first fish line made entirely onal y 


of nylon yarn, for example, was 
produced a few 
ASHAWAY. 

But then came the war... and 


with it, ASHAWAY’s determina- 


years ago by 


in 1940 from Ipswich Bay, Mass. 











tion to have a hand in winning it. 

And so, armed with more than a century of line-making skill and with 
early experience in handling nylon yarn, ASHAWAY has been cooper- 
with the Plymouth Cordage Company, world’s largest 
makers of fine ropes and twines, in the successful development of a super 
nylon rope for towing U.S. Army gliders. 

But this is only one of ASHAWAY’s wartime contributions. Today our 


plant is turning out parachute shrouds for our fliers... 


ating ¢ losely 


non-stop pick-up 


al sutures for our 


lines for the air mail... signal flare cord .. . surgi 


. and other vital control cords 


medical corps . ls for our fighting forces. 

Not until it’s over ‘over there’ will we again be ready to wade hip-deep 
in tumbling mountain streams... to pit our strength against a sounding 
swordfish... to fill our lungs once more with the clean, sweet air of a free 
world —happy and proud that we have had a hand in helping to earn 


that freedom. 


For FREE catalog write Box 203, address below: 


b-gfty 
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Very few 
evel 


has a right to be proud of this full 9 Ib. Small Mouth 


Q4 SMALL MOUTH - 


TAKEN ON THE 


“DINGBAT” 


Small Mouths larger than this one 
ught! So Pat Egan, age 15, Lakeland, 


have 


Fla. 


been ¢ 


“Dingbat”’, No. 


5100, 


landed on his Creek Chub 





Length 2 in. No. 5100 Series 
Wt. Se oz. ¥ Price $1.10 





___» ANOTHER WORLDS RECORD, y 


19 Ib. 12 oz. 
Walleye Falls 






For The Famous +3... me Rn 
PIKIE MINNOW True-to-tradition, The Pikie again makes New 
Miss Hazel G. Griffin, Akron. O., World Record fishing history! The previous 
landed the Grandaddy of all World's Record Walleye. 18 Ibs., also was 
Walleves—19 Ibs. 12 oz. of caught on The Pikie! Don’t trust to luck! To 
fighting fury—at Deep Bay, get the Big Fish—use Creek Chub True-to- 


Ontario, July 16, 1942 on 
The Famous Pikie Min- dealers 
now! It was only her [THE 
second fishing trip! 


CATCH M&A 


Nature Lures! 


Due to critical war materials, 
have only a limited supply! 


CREEK CLUB BAIT CO. 


124 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 


ORE FIisH 








Experience That Counts | 


In two former wars, "98 and '17, we 
supplied the Government with outdoo 
equipment for war use-—today we are 
again putting in full time on war or 


ders 

eo This experience will count fer you ® 
after victory to our fifty-one years of 
past outfitting service will be added the 
results of new tests of ‘‘Abercrombie’s 

- Camp”’ equipment more rigid thar a 
ever before 

After the war we will again be able 

. to meet all your re quire ment mut to te 
day we « nnot supply every item 
illy carried in stor a So write s 
immediate needs and we WwW e} 

t :) promptly as to what is available. Ad & 
dress Dept. OL-4 





David T. Abercrombie Co. 


311 Broadway New York City 


Old? Get Pep, Vim 


with Iron, Calcium, Vitamin B, 
MEN: WOMEN eee. ee oan tbe ord weak. 


worn-out, exhausted Take Os- 
ex, Contains te yics, stimulants often needed after 
40—by bodies lackin 


min B,. Thou- 
Sands now feel pe ppy. Ostrex Tonic 
Tablets TODA lrial size 3 MONEY 
get regular $1. size (4 times as many Also ask 
about money-saving “kconomy 











ounger Cet 
*. OrSAavi 
tal Ye 





' druggists, 





NEW, EASY WA 
FREE VISE! New larger 1943 ryt yin et 


complete with Vise 





dyed and natural Furs, Hackies, Quills, wi v4 M. ate 
rials, Thread, Tinsel, ross Iinpass. The ment 
Wax, Fly Body Materials, Hooks, etc. Simple oe p-by 
step instructions easily tolloe d 

Pay plus few 


SEND NO MONEY Pore OR, it you preter 


rd $1.00 bill, check or money order and we pay postag 
Satisf: ction guaranteed or Money Back Free Catalog. 


TACK-L-TYERS, Dept. 604, Evanston, Ill. 





SEE MILES AWAY! 


5-POWER TELESCOPE 








I fect for planes Ships; watching 
\ t peol et Genuine black, Life e| 
w tube with scientific ground 3:3 mm ler i 
pi !F iwrges everything times 8 B 
‘ sim} e, eusy to use 
20 DAY FREE TRIAL —— 
ry for ( yur risk! Return I S- 
‘ SEND 8 , » MONT Just A iy post in 3s iv 5 few 
+ pe i ry D teeny pr fuct nof tele 
i n bir ulars. Vogue 


scopes m 
Telescope co. “77s9 s. Halsted, Dept. 'R-209, Chicago. 
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makes you 


(Send 
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a eae “ey in orn War! 


The big factory is 
and day turning ovt war material 


THEM ALL THE BEST OF CARE. 


SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 





working night 













AY VL tL for Uncle Sam. Many dealers still wv) 
iN have stocks of the lines which mace 
al famous the slogan “‘more fish pcr 
s W y line.” You are fortunate if you have d 
Sunset Lines—but no matter what 


have in your kit, GIVE 


for our Catalog.) 


April Foo! Angling 
(Continued from page !3) 


before I finally 
a frantic, fighting 
That wa 
than I'd 


and I lost another 
claimed my best one, 
gayly colored twelve-incher. 
enough. I'd done far better 
dared to hope. 

Crashing carward through the under 
brush, I was startled by a gruff: 


“Trying to scare the trout to deat! 
you lug?” 

It was Art. He was fast to a nic 
fish which he netted as I watched 


“Got enough?” I asked. 


He creaked out of the stream. “Got 
pneumonia!” 

When we reached him, Joe, that 
Eskimo, was still astream. His hand 
were blue, his cascading nose was be- 
ginning to icicle, but he was fishing. 

“Need a derrick?” I asked. “You lool 
frozen stiff.” 

“TI am,” he whispered hoarsely, “but 
there’s a good one under that snag. I'n 


gonna get him or bust 
E STOPPED to watch, for Joe ha 
a gift of tracking down fish as u: 
erringly as a good dog finds pheasants 
Twice we saw his hook stripped clean 
Maybe it was a cagy old brookie. Th: 
third time it was different. Joe set the 
hook, looked puzzled, and then sheepish 
ly retrieved—a flopping five-inch chub! 
For once the expert had slipped. It wa 
the chance of a lifetime and Art snapped 
his picture. 


“Boy, what a sturgeon!” howled Art 
“How do you do it?” 
“Nice goin’, champ,” I chimed i 


“Those cannibal trout oughta be cleaned 
out. They’re a menace to the small fis! 

“Never mind that stuff, you lugs,” he 
growled. “You were standing there with 
your tongues hanging out like red neck 
ties when you thought I had a trout that 
you missed.” 


Stifly Joe clambered out of the strean 
He had to redeem himself and he did 
Out of his spacious game pocket cam« 
seven nice natives. Art had five. Wit 
my four I took a ribbing although th 
twelve-incher was actually the best of 
the bunch 

Joe’s “I've had enough punishment f 
one day” echoed our sentiments. But 
as low man I couldn’t admit it thou 
I was blue 

“So it’s like poker, eh?” I protest 
“You wolves always quit when you'r: 
ahead. I was just getting warmed up t 
do some fishing.” 

“We'll give you another half hour 
catch up,” offered Art. “You need 
handicap to get anywhere.” 

“Sure,” agreed Joe. ‘The coffee oug! 
to be gone by that time. He’s had hi 
ration for today anyway.” 

That quieted me. In fact I led the w 


to the car, where we made quick work of 
amazing amounts of scalding coffee 
fore we headed for home, still |! 
frozen but entirely happy. 

Well, April’s here again and Openi! 
Day's almost upon me. You'd think I 
be all set. But things won’t be the 
this year. Mink Creek’s still there 
are the brookies. But old Joe and A 
will be missing. They’re across the 
somewhere in the thick of things. I! 
won't seem right without them but 
least this year I won't be low man 

On second thought, I'll keep M 
Creek in moth balls till they get bac 


Im going to show 


And then those hor 


marines how trout fishing really sh 
be done. That is, if they’ve forgott« 
they Know about trout fishing—whic! 
I doubt they ever will! 

OUTDOOR LIF! 














Woodcratt Goes to War 


(Continued from page |!) 


variations, proceeds on the following 
schedule: 

The initial trip of the year is devoted 
to finding food in the woods and fields. 
Dr. Palmer points out wild substitutes 
for familiar foods—such as Jerusalem 
artichokes for potatoes and young spring 
fiddlehead-fern shoots for asparagus. He 
also indicates which plants are poison- 
ous, such as the nightshade and the 
deadly fly amanita, often mistaken for 
an edible mushroom. 

On the second trip, the problems of 
woodland transportation occupy the 
time. Pack outfits, various kinds of 
knots, good and bad footwear, are on 
the schedule of topics to be covered. It 
is during this period that one of the 
most exciting phases of the training 
takes place. The students gets a rudi- 
mentary schooling in rope work and 
mountain-climbing technique. First, they 
practice on a small wall at the back of 
the college campus; then those who de- 
sire try out their hand in descending 
sheer gorge walls among the Ithaca 
ravines. 


HE third outing stresses bedding and 

sleeping accommodations. Use of 
boughs and grass for mattresses is prac- 
ticed under Dr. Palmer’s direction. On 
the fourth trip, the students concentrate 
on fire building and camp cooking. A 
feature of the trip is a demonstration 
of how to produce various efficient stoves 
from tin cans and other odds and ends. 
The best methods of cooking special 
foods are also discussed. 

When the class starts out on trip No. 
5, they take tents along. The time afield 
is spent largely in a demonstration of 
how to pick a camp site, how to select 
the best tent poles, and how to erect the 
shelter most efficiently. Tents are taken 
along on the succeeding outing also. 
This is the first full, overnight expedi- 
tion. Selecting fuel, building fires, and 
using tools to make various camp con- 
veniences are features of the trip. It 
also permits practical application of 
previous lessons and laboratory study. 

The seventh trip is devoted to a study 
of camp nutrition. The students make up 
balanced meals and menus for long trips 
and for large groups of campers as ex- 
perimental projects. The following week, 
on the eighth trip, they study methods of 
communication by means of light, sema- 
phore signals, and the Morse code. 
Wigwagging is tried during the daytime 
and hand-flashlight signals at night. 
This work is carried on over into the 
ninth trip, which covers communication 
by sounds in the woods and, equally im- 
portant, how to keep silent on the trail. 
The students get drilling in the best way 
of walking silently along a trail; of 
stalking game without alarming it. 

By the time the tenth trip is made, 
winter has come. The main lesson of 
this expedition is how to keep warm in 
camp. Reflectors, camp heaters, and 
various methods of overcoming cold are 
discussed and demonstrated. While on 
the subject of heat, a discussion of con- 
trolling fire that has got out of hand is 
ziven. How to fight forest fires is 

overed and the importance of complete- 

extinguishing all camp fires is em- 
hasized. 

Trip No. 11 is devoted to practical ex- 

erience in judging heights, distances, 

nd weights. The following week, the 
ubject of the discussions and demon- 
trations is mapping. Allied with this is 
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the recognition and following of animal 
trails. Snow is usually on the ground 
and the woods are full of tracks which 
provide ample variety to test the knowl- 
edge of the students during this twelfth 
expedition. 

The value of barks and fibers is dis- 
cussed in detail during the thirteenth 
trip to the woods. With Dr. Palmer 
demonstrating various emergency uses 
for these outdoor materials, the students 
try their hand at making rope from tree 
bark and small cords from the fibers of 
plants. A week later, the final trip of 
the course—the fourteenth—is devoted 
to health and safety in the out-of-doors. 
It rounds out the instruction with a 
demonstration of first aid in the woods 
and a discussion of how to meet various 
camping emergencies. 

This succession of practical outdoor- 
living demonstrations, coupled with the 
weekly laboratory periods, provide a 
grounding in the fundamentals of wood- 
craft which has particular value at the 
present time. Men who may see combat 
duty in remote and isolated portions of 
the world thus receive a backlog of in- 
formation which is likely to prove a life- 
saver in time of need. 

What Dr. Palmer and Ellsworth Jaeger 
have initiated others can carry on; what 
their communities have done, other com- 
munities can do as well. In woodcraft, 
Americans lead the world. Applying this 
heritage of the pioneers to the present 


emergency will logically be the work of | 
American sportsmen. They are the ones | 


who are best fitted to carry on the work 
which has been so brilliantly begun at 
Cornell and Buffalo. 


Your Own Bait Farm 


HE yellow meal worm (tenebrio moli- 

tor—a beetle larva) is an excellent 
bait for bluegills, perch, and other pan 
fish, and can be raised at home with 
little trouble. To start with, prepare 
three 10-lb. tin cans, punching small 
holes in the lid of each and filling each 
with about 2 pecks of wheat bran. Now 
get some worms from any granary or 
feed store—the proprietor will be very 
glad to let you pick up all you want 
off the floor—and put them in the first 
can. 

In a short time, the yellow worms 
will turn into white grubs, which should 
be sorted out and moved to the second 
can. After another period, the grubs 
will become beetles, which cannot fly, 
but will eat the remaining grubs if 
not moved to separate quarters. Trans- 
fer the beetles to your third can, and 
soon they will lay eggs which will hatch 
into yellow worms. Thus the cycle is 
back where it started, except that the 
number of worms has greatly increased 
Put some of them back in the first can 
as “breeding stock,” and use the rest fo! 
bait. One dollar’s worth of bran should 
last you a yea! 

As you can see, you'll soon have a 
constant supply of bait, and the “farm 
is both easy to take care of and inter 
esting to observe, especially during the 
hatching of the worms. You can keep 
one set of cans going (a 10-lb. can will 
support about 100 worms), or start 
duplicate sets to produce still mor 
worms. And if you can’t use all you 
grow for fishing, both canaries and gold- 
fish thrive on them. I sell those I grow 
myself to fishermen, bird owners, zoos 
and aquariums.—Walter E. Spang, Pa. 
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\ The Army-Navy “E” was 
awarded to the men and 
women of our Company De- 
cember 19th, 1942, for ex- 
cellence of Production for 
Victory. 


THE ARMY-NAVY “E” 
Not 11,768,692 Fishing Reels 


Since we have discontinued the mak- 
ing of fishing reels, we have used 
material for Uncle Sam that in 
peacetime could have been turned 
into more than 11,768,692 fishing 
reels. 

That is a lot of reels but, more 
important, it is a lot of the material 
needed to hasten Victory and bring 
back fishing—one of the privileges 
of free sportsmen. 

When this war is won we will at- 
tack the task of bringing you the 
new and improved— 


There is still a supply of our reels 
in the stocks of dealers. See them 
today. Catalogs still available upon 
request. 


OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 


1345 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 











FOR DRY FLY 
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free) dressing now tur- 
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— ed and 
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2p plica- ( % by critical 
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CATCH 
WARY TROUT 
YOU NEED 
“PLI-PAK”’ 
Consists of **Fli 


Se Leader Sink’’ 
nd Bite seit’ : 






nol ind 
“Fli-Line ire 


OO «x 


FREE CATALOG OF COMPLETE LINE 
INCLUDING “ROD-VENEER" AND 
“ARISTOCRAT” FLI-BOOKS. 


FLI-PRODUCTS CO. 


(Dept. O-43) Lincoln-Liberty Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
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TO THOSE WHO GO WITHOUT 


Funny that doots should have helped to save their lives—but that’s the story. 
Their ship was torpedoed at night, hundreds of miles from land. And the rubber 
life-vests that saved their lives were made possible by thousands of pairs of fishing 
boots we aren't manufacturing this year. 


As you know, the production of fishing boots for sportsmen has stopped entirely. 
Today the rubber that would have gone into those boots is going into life-vests, 
rafts, bullet-proof gas tanks and other life-saving equipment. And that’s 
a contribution all true sportsmen are glad to make. 
But, you can still keep on fishing. If you own a pair of our boots you will 
appreciate the extra quality and many seasons of wear built into them. We urge 
you to take care of them—put on and take off carefully... 
wash them after use... turn them inside out to dry linings 
in room temperature away from 
direct heat... store in a cool, 
dry, dark place... don't fold 
or crush... hang them by 
the heels. Follow these 
suggestions and enjoy 
your favorite sport. 








FIRST aM RUBBER FOOTWEAR FACTORY, WATERTOWN, MASS. 


BUY ONLY WHAT YOU NEED + CARE FOR WHAT YOU HAVE + TURN IN YCQUR SCRAP 





| 
| 


There’s no finer way than the American way. Let’s keep it that way. Buy 
War Savings Bonds and Stamps regularly. 


50000 Sch i, BYcarr: 


A Crazy-looking Contraption 
—But It Sure Gets the Fish! 


You may 1 ea lure that has fancy 
. but if you want one that will 






















i irm-tired hauling in the fish 
get a Flatfish ind don’t let anybody 
cy t « it. Without exaggeration, the Flatfish 
‘Se possesses the ost active and life-like swimming mo- 
Limited Supply tion ever produced by an artificial lure. Exclusive off 
set hos ! Lures in 21 colors. Underwater, surface | 
for 1943 ind trolling mode $1.10 each. Musky,. $1.50. Fly-rod 
Act quickly or Sit « (Tax ine 1) Write for FREE Catalog | 
you'll have to ann id nt OH word tr t e on 
wait unt the plug fishing 
war is over HELIN TACKLE CO. 
6342 Pulford Ave., Detroit. Mich, 0G 















Double Cross My Heart 


(Continued from page 27) 


of town, and from a stream that has 
never been stocked to the knowledge of 
the owner. I was going to take you out 
there, but since you know so much about 
where all the trout are, you go find it!” 

That held him; after that he didn’t 
have much to say, except that he 
couldn’t blame me for not wanting to 
publish some things too generally, but 
that if he knew of the stream, he’d neve} 
give a hint of it to anyone else, etc., etc 
But I didn’t fall for the line. 

The following Saturday I went out 
to my private stream again. It was high 
and somewhat cloudy, but fishabl 
Again I didn’t do any good until near 
dusk. Then I caught three trout: on: 
about sixteen inches, another slightly 
more than fourteen, and one about 
twelve. Naturally, when I got home that 
night, I called up the boys to come to 
look over my fish. John G. was out, but 
Bert, Paul, and George came around. | 
never saw three fellows so green with 
envy. From some of their remarks I 
could tell that John G. had been talking 
about the fourteen-incher I'd got a few 
days before. It was really fun, listenin; 
to them, and dodging the questions. 

I was tempted to go out to my stream 
again on Sunday, the next day, but | 
didn’t want to arouse the farmer’s sus 
picions by coming out too often. But | 
kept thinking about the place, and the 
big trout that must be still there. Mayb« 
there weren’t many, but probably all 
were large. Years before, likely, som« 
one had dumped a can of stock in there 
and had forgotten about it. Sooner o1 
later the fish would be depleted, fo: 
there were no young trout to give evi 
dence of spawning. I began to think of 
getting some stock on the q.t., and put 
ting it in myself. 

The following Wednesday was my next 
chance. Early in the afternoon, Georg: 
and Bert stopped to ask me to go with 
the gang. I was digging worms in thi 
backyard at the time, and they caught 
me at it. I had been telling them that 
I'd caught my big trout on streame! 
so this time I had to make up a quic] 
story about going bluegill fishing. I had 
some difficulty persuading them th 
they did not want to go with me. 


HERE was no hurry, so I did not get 

going until after 4 o’clock. On the 
way out of town, I came to a stop light 
which was against me. While waitin; 
for it to turn green, I noticed a cai 
some distance to the rear. Not thinkins 
about it at the moment, I recall wonde! 
ing why the car had not pulled up right 
behind me to wait for the light t 
change. Not until I got on the highway 
leading to the stream did a sickenin; 
possibility occur to me: John G. had 
car like that! Could he be shadowin; 
me? I turned on the next side road. Th 
car behind turned too. I went for som 
distance along a dirt road, then stopped 
The car behind stopped. That was proot 
enough. Those dirty devils! To try 
pull a stunt like that. I’d show them 

Following a somewhat devious cou! 
I went to a small artificial lake, t 
out my tackie, and proceeded to set 
They didn’t come along and start to fi 
right then, but I had a good laus 
thinking of how badly they were 
to be disappointed when they began t 
work their arms on that pond. Wel 
they might catch a bluegill, or a bull 
head, if they were lucky. 

As soon as I was quite sure they had 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Distilled with pride, Kentucky Tavern \ 
is preferred by judges of good whiskey 
ever, where. This whiskey is six years old. 
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we're fighting for . 
one of them. 











Now is the time to bear down! Whether you're 
fighting in uniform or fighting in overalls, every 
minute saved brings us hours closer to Victory. 
The sooner we can hit with America’s crushing 
total strength, the sooner we'll be free again to enjoy the things 
and the right to fish anytime, anywhere is 


Some are lucky enough to live near lake or stream and can fish 
this season. The food and recreation will make them better war 
workers. The rest of us can only dream of days to come. 


All of us must buy bonds and concentrate on the job at hand. 
Here at Shakespeare, the reels that are built like a watch have given 
way to precision airplane controls and other vitally needed war goods. 


For the duration, don’t forget your sporting goods dealer. He 


usually knows how and where 
they're biting near home. . . and 
he may have just the piece of 
tackle you need to round out 
your kit. If he can’t repair your 
reel, send it to us. 


KALAMAZ 


tcher Street 


’ 


Send for FREE 


Pocket Fishing Guide 


Shows best days to 
fish in 1943. ‘‘Blacker 
the fish— better the 
day for fishing.” 
Write today. 
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Double Cross My Heart 


(Continued from page 64) 


gone, I got in the car, and drove to my 
stream. That evening I caught only one 
trout, but it was a nice one. Just to rub 
it in, I called John G. to tell him about it. 

The next evening, just for the fun of 
it, 1 drove out past the pond. There they 
were: John G. and Paul, flailing the 
water with enthusiasm. It was a temp- 
tation to stop and jeer, but I resisted. 

A few days later, I had a rude shock. 
Bert called up, said he had a couple of 
fish he wanted to show me. Shortly he 
and Paul arrived. Tney had two trout, 
each about sixteen inches. I had a sick- 
ening feeling that they had discovered 
my stream. Then two days later Paul 
and George showed me three trout all 
more than fourteen inches long. The 
next evening I sneaked out to my stream 
again. I caught no trout, but had the 
satisfaction of noting that there were 
no evidences of fishing along the banks 
except for tracks which I had made. Ap- 
parently my secret was safe, but where 
in the deuce were the others getting 
their fish? 

When I got home that night, Paul and 
George were waiting for me, and they 
had four trout, all more than twelve 
inches long. This was too much. I knew 
they were not catching trout in the arti- 
ficial lake, nor were they catching them 
in my stream. Yet the fish they were 
showing me had every sign of being 
freshly caught, as if they had just come 
out of the water. The nearest commer- 


cial hatchery was 150 miles away, so 
that possibility was out. 
On Saturday came the end. I had 


been out to my stream, and had caught 
one trout, a twelve-incher. At the house, 
when I got home, the whole gang was 
waiting for me. They all had fish, big 
fish, but George had one in particular. 
He insisted that I take a picture of it, 
ill spread out on some ferns. Meanwhile, 
they all kept talking about this pool or 


that pool on their stream; what flies 
worked best; one big fish they had lo- 


cated, and were working on. At last it 
was too much for me. 
‘Tl tell you what,” I said, “I'll tell 
you my stream, if you'll tell me yours.” 
“Oh, no, you don’t,” George said. And 
that was that. 


Y THEN I was convinced they had 
something. But, anyway, I had my 
stream to myself, without the rest of 
the gang floundering around over it; it 
was a place to go when there was not 
much time; and there were some big 
trout left in it, some very big ones. 

George came around next day again. 

“We were talking it over last night,” 
he said, “And we decided to let you in 
on our stream, after all. On one condi- 
tion, though: You tell us about your 
stream first.” 

Like a chump, I told him. 
my directions on a piece of pape 
[ got through, he said: 

“O. K., come on with me; 
ur stream.” 

He took me to his 
nto the cellar. There he had 
the size of a watering trough, all rigged 
ip with a pump run by a motor. In the 
box was one large brown trout. I sensed 


He noted 
r. When 


I'll show you 


and down 
a live box 


house, 


traud 

“There you are,” and he laughed as if 
twere a joke. “You can catch the last 
lish in our stream.” 

“Why, you dirty...” 


“There now, don't get excited. We can 
set another shipment from the hatchery 
any time.” 
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HORROCKS- 


IBBOTSON | 


If you own good, H- I fishing tackle it will | 
If you need more | 


serve for the “duration.” 
your dealer may supply you. Meanwhile 
our skill and energy are serving the war. 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. « UTICA,N.Y. 
Before Pearl Harbor — makers of largest * 

line of fishing tack'e in America 


The experience of over 30 years in 
the production of precision made fishing 
reels is now utilized in the war produc- 
tion program of the United Nations. 

This experience qualifies us for 
producing highly critical parts held to 
tolerance limits of two and three ten 

thousandths of an inch for various 
assemblies. 

For the duration Bronson 
and Coxe reels will not be avail- 
able unless your dealer has them 

in stock. Your present Bronson 


or Coxe reel will serve you well 
BS if given good care. 
Buy more U. S. War Bonds-Stamps 
N\ 


WU (YA OLE Dre's OSLLONN 


BRONS ON me El COMPANV 





“CALIFORNIA LANDSCAPE” 
One of Miss Gildesgard's 
prize-winning pictures. 


| Composition has always been a prob- 
lem to amateur photographers, but Miss 
Gildesgard echoes the sentiments of many 
Argoflex owners who have found that com- 
position is simple when “you get what you 
see." 

There can be no mistake when you see 
the picture full size before you take it, and 
the superb Argoflex lens and focusing mag- 
nifier help produce negatives that are criti- 
cally sharp . . . for huge enlargements. 

If you visit your Argus dealer soon, you 
may still be able to examine one of these 
splendid models. 


a BUY WAR BONDS %& 


argus 


michigan 





ann arbor 


Fine chinevcan Made Cameras 





| U. S. LINES” 
HOLD ON 
ALL FRONTS 


Fishin’ or fightin’, when Uncle Sam’s 
red-blooded sons go after ‘em hard, 
they rely on U. S. Lines to hold — to 
hold faithfully and well the furious 


lunges of fighting fish and the perilous 
plunges of parachutes plummeted down 
through space. 





6 ft., 

2 in. 
tarpon 
caught on 

25 


te st 
VU. S. 
Westfield 
Nylon 
line 


For angler and aviator, ihepanen and 
fighter, U. S. Lines hold —hold with 
grim tenacity, amazing strength, un- 
varying dependability — hold as they 
have held for decades of American 
sportsmen, 





Many stores can still 
supply U. S. Lines for 
most kinds of fishing. 
But if your dealer 
should be short, well— 
“c'est la guerre’’—and 
Uncle Sam comes first 
Some day—and may it 
arrive soon—we'll all 
have more time, more 
line, more’ inclination 
to go fishin’. 
Meantime, to make 
every trip successful to 
the utmost, send for 
free copy of that prac- 
tical booklet **More 
Fun Fishin’ "’, combined 
**Fishermen's 
- 68 pages 
illustrated, 
inside information, 
tricks, methods, 
kinks", for really get- 
ting ‘em! Dep't L. 
U. S. Line Co., Weste- 
field, Mass. 




















LEARN AT 
HOME TO 8 


Animals, Heads, Fishes, Pets; to TAN. 
Be a Taxidermist. Profit and FUN, 
save your val uable TROPHIES. Be 


tees to 


he unters 
quire 






« 
' “Wor BBY. 

ee ‘home. ‘museum Bic ‘pRorits 

INVESTIGATE NOW. 


FREE BOOK in an 

NOW absolutely FREE. Write ‘Topay. 

Send Postal TODAY for FREE BOOK. State AGE. 

N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 3144, Omaha, Neb. 
4 


{ GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS 


©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 
U. S. ARMY RATION BAGS (NEW) 49 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) . 3.50 
BOYS BLUE WOOL OVERCOATS(used)sizes 32 te 38 $3.95 
Thousands of Other Bargains in Military Outdoor 
& Sport Goods for Hunter, Farmer Scout Send 10g 
for 32-page catalog returned with first order. 


A and N SUPPLY CO. 
CERPEES} 4756 LESTER ST. RICHMOND, VA. 


Trolling Flies 
Bean’s Tandem Hook 


Designed especially 
for spring trolling 
These flies are tied 
especially to prevent 
trout ind salmon 
from striking short. 
From a big assort- 
ment we decided 
upon four patterns 
























as follows: Arnold, 
Barnes Special, Sal- 
mo Sebago and 
King Salmo. All 


four have red and 
white bucktails, but 
with assortment of 
different hackle and 
feathers to make up 
four patterns. Price 
/ . 60c each, four for $2 

postpaid. Write for 
Tied by New Spring Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 43 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 
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Killed, Missed, or Crippled e 


(Continued from page 15) 


except the smear of lead left by a buck- 
shot on one antler. What happened to 
that buck was that we were unkind 
enough to cut his throat while he was 
still unconscious! 

I saw, a few years ago, 
ample of what may happen on 


a classic ex- 
a big 


hunt. After a royal race with a pack of 
sixteen hounds, a fourteen-point buck 
was shot down by one of our party. 


When I got there, the buck was lying 
across a pine log, apparently in his last 
throes. The successful hunter was 
astride of him, holding back his head 
with his left hand, while his right held 
his hunting knife. Ranged about were 
the dozen hunters, most of them on 
horseback, and the clamoring pack. If 
ever a buck’s number was up, this one’s 
seemed to be. 

But no sooner had the knife pricked 
the skin of his burly neck than he riz up 
on his hind legs. The hunter astride of 
him was thrown headlong. That buck 
dashed through the ring of hunters and 
hounds. Some of the men shot at him, 
but to no avail. A wild chase ensued, 
with neither hunters nor hounds gaining 
any distance. At sundown, five miles 
away, that deer made good his escape in 
the gloomy fastness of a marsh, and 
the chase ended. 


NYONE who has watched deer run 

through rough woods must have been 
amazed at the sure-footed precision of 
their leaps. Yet they sometimes fall. 
One day I saw a man shoot at a ten- 
pointer. He missed him. But in whirling 
away from the hunter, the buck struck a 
dead sapling, and tree and deer went 
headlong. The hunter was sure that he 
had killed his buck, but the deer was 
gone before the gunner, in his careless- 
ness, had an opportunity for a second 
shot. 

“IT was so surprised to see him get up,” 
he explained to me, “that I forgot to 
shoot a second time.” 

Never be surprised to see a wild thing 
that is down get up. I have long made 
it a practice, on coming up to a buck 
apparently through with the game of 
life, to lift one of his forefeet over: the 
nearest antler. He may come to after 
that, but its pretty near a cinch he 
cannot get up. 

While, of course, the element of per- 
sonal danger is absent, a hunter should 
be very cautious about approaching a 
bird that’s been shot through the head. 
A grouse or a quail or a woodcock will 
let you approach; but the moment you 
touch him, he is likely to be away in 
high gear. The flight of such a bird may 
take it so far that you.are not likely to 
find it again. 

When one is shooting ducks, geese, and 
other waterfowl, the hazards of getting 
the cripples are increased, I think, over 
those of finding game in the forest, un- 
less the shooting be over open water 
a dead duck in a marsh is hard to 
find, and a wounded one is far more 
elusive, especially if he has only a wing 
broken. 

My own experience leads me to be- 
lieve that it is safe practice, and merci- 
ful also, to shoot such a duck again if 
you get the chance. He may survive, but 
in my country, at least, bald eagles get 
most of the cripples. However, I have 
known wounded ducks to recover suf- 
ficiently to get along all right, but not to 
make again the great migration flight 
to the north. 


I also have known wounded drake 
find wounded ducks and to mate. O 
the wood duck normally nests in the 
South. But I have known both the n 
lard and the black duck to nest hers 


they are unable to migrate northw 
in the spring. 
Closely related to this subject 


wounding game is a vital matter th 
believe should have the attention 
every hunter. Why is it that so mu 
wild life is merely wounded? I |} 
heard it said that for everything cl: 
ly killed there will be two crippled. \ 
hunters might be grouped into th: 
classes: those who know the right 
munition to use, 
ranges of their guns; those who know 
they should know these things, but } 
never bothered much about it; and t! 
who know neither. Of course, accu: 
of aim also plays a most important part 
in this business of killing or wounding 
game. 

But most hunters, I’m convinced, take 
too much for granted. They have good 
guns. They see game. They shoot at it 
Many times it goes off to die, or to 
vive as a cripple. 

Why is this so? 
shot at is too far away. 


Much game that’s 


Bogardus put it, that 
uncertainty begins.” 
what forty yards is. 


“after forty yards 
Others can’t judge 
How many hunters 


try out a gun at different distances be- 


fore taking it into the woods or on the 
marshes? They seem to feel 
Negro who served in France during the 
first World War. 

“Them Germans had a gun,” he said 
feelingly, “and all they needed wa 
address.” 

Tons of good ammunition have beer 
wasted because hunters shot at game's 
addresses. A man should wait until thé 
bird or beast comes within good rang: 
If it doesn’t, that’s the game’s good luck 
Don’t shoot at it. But if you do shoot at 
it and cripple it, watch it carefully. You 
may be able to tell whether following 
will be worth while. 





Minnesota’s Deer 


FFICIAL studies of the deer in Min- 

nesota’s Superior National Forest 
show that about 31.7 percent are bucks 
38.7 percent does, and 29.6 percent fawns 
These figures are based on deer ce! 
suses obtained by organized drives 0! 
determined areas of about 1 sq. mi. each 
and by live-trapping. The 
deer is estimated at 12.8 for 
section. 

The average weight of the bucks ki 
in one open season was 157 lb.; and 
does 115 lb., these being dressed weights 
The deer study, according to the offici 
“Conservation Volunteer,’ shows 
hunting is not the most important fac- 
tor in limiting increase of the deer, but 
it does reduce local concentrations wit! 
corresponding good effect. Hunting is re- 
garded as one of the management tech- 
niques in maintaining healthy deer 
herds. While there is sufficient summe! 
food for these Superior Forest deer, 
cause of the animal’s yarding habit 
enough food is not available for them ! 
the winter, despite the fact that actually 
the whole deer range has ample food. It 
is the factor of winter food supply tha! 
keeps down the number of the states 
deer. 


‘ 


number of 
each forest 
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and also the effective 


Too few hunt- 
ers realize, as the famous old sportsman 
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Trot 


Censor: 


(Continued from page 23) 


“Wink,” 1 said, “if there isn’t a lunker 
iving here you can have my next fur- 
ugh.” 


I actually had to argue him into doing 
it, but finally he turned to the pool and 
dropped a perfect cast right next to 
those roots. Allowing it to sink a little, 
he reeled in. The spinner had hardly got 
started, when—socko!—the line tight- 
ened, and a huge fish splashed so heavily 
I thought it must be one of those giant 
salmon. 

In the meantime I had cast across the 
pool, and had hung the spinner up on a 
limb. My reason deserted me at the 
sound of the fish’s plunge, and I yanked 
hard. Crack! My rod broke off at the 
second joint, and the line came back 
spinnerless. 

But I had no time to think of minor 
disasters. Winkins had to land that fish! 
He fought the trout up and down, losing 
line, then regaining it. Twice the mon- 
ster nearly got into those looming roots, 
but was turned by a narrow margin. A 
squadron of black gnats power-dived 


upon us, clinging and biting like fiends 
incarnate. 

But Wink ignored them like a hero, 
while I slapped and swatted. After a 
century or so, he brought the fish to 
the bar. Easing him out of the water, 
Wink held him up with a pardonable 


how of pride. 


after all. A veritable 
Vardens, if such they 
with jaws hooked 


[ WAS a trout, 
King of Dolly 
were. He was massive, 


like a bedtime-story witch's, and chunky 
shoulders that would have done a buffalo 
proud 


“Good gosh,” I said fervently, and 
reached for the tape. Holding it to the 
broad tail, it was just twenty-two inches 
to his curved mandible’s end. Wink’s 
gloomy air was gone with the wind, his 


face split into a regular tooth-paste-ad 
grin. 
Matt Woods was sitting at a table 


playing cribbage, when we marched into 
the Chief’s quarters. He looked up and 
saw the trout, and it seemed that he 
would choke. His jaw fell into his collar, 
and his eyes bulged. Rising, he came and 


looked at the fish for a long moment be 
fore he spoke. 

“Dog-gone me,” he said. “Dog-gonse 
me!" Then he grinned expansively. “It 
looks like I'll have to take back what 
I said about you lads being magazine 
experts.” 

“No, you won't,” said Wink 3y golly, 
we wouldn’t have got them if my pal 
hadn’t known good water when he 
saw it! 

Matt hardly heard him. He swung a 
big arm. “Right this way to the galley, 


mates!” 
Rolled in egg yolks and cracker 
crumbs, then fried in butter, those firm 
pink-fleshed trout would have delighted 
the most finicky appetite. Me, I like to 
eat fish too! 
Considerably 
ticle into the 
brought back to me 
ind locations carefully blued 


later, I dropped this ar- 
ship’s post office. It was 
with various names 
out. So I 


rewrote it, omitting said names and lo- 
cations 
But you enthusiasts who want to 


know where these whoppers are caught, 
just write to me after the war. I'll tell 
you where you can find fabulous, un- 
heard-of trout angling. Lunkers galore 
that will lay into a spinner like a sailor 
attacking a T-bone steak 

Just now, it’s a military secret! 
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Ask your sporting goods dealer why 
the critical salt water fisherman 
chooses a PENN Reel—then have 
him show you his PENN Line 


Why he pr 


| Our skill and full re- 
| : sources are dedicated to 
| the service of the country 

in its program for Victory 


* 


| Free colorful catalog 
on request 
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BOY—AND HOW IT DOES CATCH FISH! 
Johnson's Silver Minnow has long been the 
favorite of both fresh and salt water fisher 

| men. Itis absolutely weedless—strong—easy 
to cast —no spin—and has an action all its 
own. If your dealer cannot supply you— 
write us, please. 


Also JOHNSON’S CAPER. It’s ‘got what 


it takes.’’ It snakes its way through the 
weeds with a tantalizing, impudent swag- 
ger that stirs up FISH. Write for catalog. 


e DURING THE EMERGENCY e 


Take good care of your Johnson Spoons | \ 
LOUIS JOHNSON COMPANY 
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SOLDIER’S BED 


. TA-PAT-( eeping bags by the thousands—and 
40-B N. Wells St., Chicago finest ones we k w how to make—are coming 
ee, production lines for Amal an fighting 
U. $. MECHANIZED TROOPS nee a 
i lave een unable o ine a 
RIDE WITH GUIDES porting goods dealer. We are 
our fa ries and facilities to require 
ur Ar Navy, Marine and Air Corp 
In me z r needs in widely varied 
climati Ta-pat-co has developed new 
HULL STREAMLINE COMPA styles and new features that will, when Victory is 
on U. § Army motor vehicles to shov won, help give American sportsmen a better, 
direction of travel at all times. As Hul finer Ta-} einer et et 
Streamline Auto Compasses have 1ided 1-8-4 
A ica mot ts in tl ' 
H Compas t tid ou 
Ry + Ta-pat-co 
Until victory ivailable for ‘ nm pur = = . ' AID 
oly eater aaa OUTDOOR Spe{{s EQUIPMENT 





FIGHTING. 


' American Pad and Te » Co, 


HULL MFG. co. 
P. O. Box 246-P4, WARREN, OHIO 
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Ohio 
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‘Chucks 


OME day, somewhere in America, a 
chaste marble statue should be 
erected to the glorification of that 
noble animal, Marmota monavz, 
alias the “woodchuck” or just plain 
“’chuck” to his pals. The arms-and-am- 


munition companies might lay a tidy 
sum on the line when contributions for 
the statue are called for, since the 


‘chuck has sold thousands of rifles and 
hundreds of thousands of cartridges for 
them. All the private gunsmiths, stock 
makers, ’scope manufacturers, designers 
of wildcat cartridges, and brewers of 
barrels should also cough up. And that 
goes for gun editors, too, because a sub- 
stantial part of the readers of gun dope 
are ’chuck hunters. Furthermore, the 
entire nation is indebted to old Marmota 


monax for the simple reason that the 
habitual ‘chuck hunter is a crack, nail- 
driving marksman, and the lads who 
have cut their teeth on a ‘chuck rifle 
find Nips and Nazis to be large, substan- 
tial, and easy targets. Many a ‘chuck 
hunter is now serving with Uncle Sam 





All you need is a good rifle and 'scope—and a ‘chuck-infested farm 
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This varmint rifle, originally a big-game weapon, was relined to .22 caliber by Neidner 


and using, on his country’s enemies, the 
ability to pick up an obscure target 
masked by grass and to lay it low with 
a dead-on hold and a smooth trigger 
let-off—all of which he learned when 
hunting the ’chuck. 

Our friend, the ’chuck, has conferred 
many benefits on the ordinary rifleman. 


Many of the good 'scope sights, the 
superaccurate, heavy-barreled rifles, the 
good prone stocks, 
the dozen or more 


excellent factory and 
wildeat cartridges, 
from which all rifle- 
men benefit, were de- 
veloped for—and of- 
ten by — woodchuck 
hunters. 
Furthermore, the 
woodchuck hunters 
were responsible for 
the tremendous in- 
crease in the hunting 
of other varmints 
that has taken place 


in the last twenty 
years. Once upon a 
time the man who 


loved the rifle would 
take his annual big- 
game hunt, fire any- 
where from three to 
20 cartridges, and 
then put old Betsy 
away in heavy grease 
for 11 months of the 
year. If he wanted 
to fire a heavy rifle 
at any other time, 
about all he could do 
was to join a rifle 
club and do military 
large-bore shooting. 
If he was the sort of 
hombre who soon 
wearies of punching 
holes in paper tar- 
gets, who loves the 
smell of the woods 
and streams and pas- 
tures, who wants 
some hiking and ex- 
ercise along with his 


shooting, and who likes to _ shoot 

game—where there are no 3’s or closs 
4’s, but where all shots are either 5's 
or misses—well, there wasn’t much he 


knew to do. 
Then, let us say, this hunter-riflemar 
of ours ran into one of the handful 


*chuck hunters who practiced this grand 
ago. He went 


sport a score of years 
along, and he was a gone goose. He dis 
covered that there was such a thing 
excellent summer sport with the rifle 
not deer hunting, but a sport more diff 
cult in many ways. 

At first he tried the .22 hollow-point 
cartridge, but discovered that he couldn't 
hit ’chucks with it at much more tha! 


100 yd. and that even at shorter ranges 
killing power. His 


the .22 was shy on 
next step was his iron-sighted deer rifle 
but he found that 
plenty of killing power, he couldn’t hit 
‘chucks much better than he could wit! 
his .22 
he couldn’t see well enough. He also dis 
covered that heavily constructed 3 
caliber bullets were likely to 
dangerously. 

Back 20 years ago, the newly co! 
verted ’chuck hunter wasn’t exact! 
swamped with opportunities to pick U 
the perfect varmint rifle; but pretty so 
he began to have a few notions ast 
what one would be like. After he trie 
out a hunting ’scope of from 2 to 3X 
he decided he needed more power, 
least 4X, or even greater. He also knew 
that he needed a flat-shooting rifle wit 
a light bullet that would disintegrat 
when it struck the ground. He tried ou! 
a .25/20 but found that it wasn’t quilt 


sufficiently accurate or flat-shooting 
enough for 150-200 yd. hits on ‘chucks 
His old .30/06 sporter was better, 4a! 
might be pretty good if he could oO! 
get lighter bullets. Pretty soon ou 


‘chuck hunter had bought a set 
loading tools and was brewing up 
handload with the 110-gr. 30/30 bull 
to about 2,800 ft. a second. 

All this time he was iearning a ! 
about accuracy. He had killed a go 
many deer in his day and he had bee 
content to sight in his rifle by letting 
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although he _ had 


simply because with iron sights 


ricochet 
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ffhand at a rock on a hillside. Then, if 
dust flew up anywhere within 3 ft. of the On January 21, 1943, the Army-Navy 
rock, he was happy. A little ‘chuck “6° fer production excellence was 
shooting showed him that he really had A awarded to Harrington & Richardson 
to know exactly where his rifle shot. y Arms Company. Principal speaker at 
Next he found that his center of impact an impressive ceremony that day was 
changed from time to time and that he Lt.-Col. John D. Blanchard, U.S.M.C. \ 
had to check constantly in order to make Distinguished guests: His Excellency ’ 
those long shots hit. As his handloading Leverett Saltonstall, Governor of Mas- 
ogressed, he discovered that his rifle sachusetts; Colonel C. C. Swindler, 
indled some bullets well, others poor- U.S.M.C.; the Hon. William Bennett. 
that sometimes a grain or two of Mayor of Worcester; and many others 
powder made an appreciable difference 
in accuracy. 
In other words ‘chuck hunting had 
made a real rifle nut (and something of 


n expert) out of a deer hunter. There 
i were thousands like him, and all over 






























e Eastern and Central states, where 
’chuck is found, new converts came 
long. In other sections varmint hunt- 
ing also boomed, with jack rabbits, coy- 
otes, hoary marmots, and prairie dogs 
inch-hitting for the ’chuck and doing 
good job of it. 
The arms-and-ammunition industry 
began to be aware of the ‘chuck hunter. 
The .22 Hornet cartridge was brought 
out to please him, and it was followed 
by the .257 and the .220 Swift; later by 
the .218 Bee and the .219 Zipper. Look- 
ge for something even better, small out- 
fits evolved the excellent .22/3000 Lovell 
which was later altered to the famous 
2-R and the excellent .22 Varminter. 
Both are now more or less standard 


= cartridges, in spite of the fact that they w | a 
ak gn have never been loaded by the big am- ns - Td A 
, munition companies. As for the wilder 
er wildeats, their name is legion—Arrows, ” 
le Super-Varminters, Bumblebees, .25 Mag- 
ch he 
nums, and whatnot. 
A great deal of work has gone into 











lemar : 2 
cul a the development of cartridges and equip- 
ial ment for the varmint hunter already, We can understand how you feel, For 70 years, H&R made sport- 

ap but much more is in the cards for the : : 3 , 
ay days after the war. The principal reason fellow. You and your buddies have ing arms, now out for the duration. 
e dis- , . . . 
ing as is that the varmint hunter is a darned stalked Japs in the jungles, plunged But when a great new generation 
rifle— = cat af shai een ae = by parachute behind enemy lines of shooting fans returns victorious 
; 7 ny s : ; s plies. > 1S i : 7 b : 
e diffi measiy always a goed shot and he is in Africa, blasted enemy beach from the battlefields of this war, 
point always a well-informed rifleman. Fur- heads — with Harrington & Rich- there'll be a great new line of H&R 
idn't thermore, he often does more shooting +s . ; . . 
u . io de Melnik Genes Slaw ines eit tetas: eee ardson Reising Submachine Guns sporting arms, built with the extra 
Pesce deer will do in a lifetime. blazing in your hands. You think benefit of all we’re learning about 
; citize y ‘ee years : oa , : 

His of ie 30 oe gl tencan well of your gun; it has stood by quality in design and production, 
: "hed tridges. On the first day o/ every season you in the thickest of the fight. as we turn out the H&R Subma- 
p ad ; . P sie : 2 ‘ , , ; : ‘ 
n’t hit he sits himself upon a point overlooking You’d have enjoyed meeting the chine Gun. And that’s worth 
1 with . deer trail in good deer country. So far folks that made it. and seeing them ; f 
sights he has got three deer, all shot at about ‘ ; - 3 ne oe waiting for. 
bas, 25 yd., and he has 15 cartridges left. (He honored for their great 
dB a get 4 second iy ag nage De achievement. Model 55, Harrington & Richardson 

snoo im ree times.) Anyway, this ; . 

-ochet ‘ “ . > -* 7 S « 4 y Si nac »G -_ 45 cc: 
coche Gievestew tant ot aft wercked becnume be Well. we had quite an ™ ising Submachine Gun 5 cal., 
. can’t buy any more .30/30 hulls. He fig- impressive ceremony. Col. 6!4 Ibs., folded length 22’’; cyclic 
zacth ures he is a lead-pipe cinch to get Blanchard told us what rate, full-automatic, 450-600 rounds 
—_ ? thro y > yay ¢ =¢j aveas , © . < 
ick Uf rough the wat and still h ive a supply Rae , . — / per min.; man-killing accuracy over 
+ eel of ammunition left. Cartridge manufac- | you re up against, and now th ; rt] ft . football fields 
rei facturers don’t pay dividends on guys | we understand even better ee 
rate like that! é Gane end-to-end. 
— | the necessity for giving you 
to o r * ‘ 
oe N THE other hand our varmint man | plenty of great H&R guns, 
knew he has almost unlimited targets; there on time. We’re pledged to 

. wit! is no close season on harmful hawks, , " 
ontel coyotes, crows, prairie dogs, and what- do it . . . every one of us, 
ed out not. Last summer I spent a two-week proof testers, inspectors, 

en vacation in a ranch cabin a score of ili acts bones 
ed miles from anywhere and at an altitude mulling ae line opera ors, 
pee f more than 9,000 ft. There was an ex- stenos, switchboard girls, 

i Celler . etre: ior i i ¢ 
r, and at nt trout stream only a mile and a bench workers, all. 
a only lalf from the cabin, but when I dis- , ; 
n out covered that there was a big prairie-dog We're going to keep on 

of - Vilage almost within sight of the house, deserving our ‘‘E”’... watch 

ner nd that the whole country swarmed urs he 

nelle with crows and hawks, the trout didn’t Pe See 

tai get a tumble. Through some happy cir- 

Cumstance I had put a .257 with 100 
] , : 

pe cartridges and a 2-R Lovell with 150 in HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
i beet the car before we started. At the end of 

a two weeks, I was completely out of 

ing © Lovell cartridges and down to the last 
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box of .257’s. However, the prairie dogs 

had been thinned somewhat, dead crows 

littered the country, and there were 

fewer Cooper’s hawks to prey on the 

young wild turkeys and dusky grouse. 
When the war is over the manufac- 

turers aren’t go- 

ing to overlook 

good customers 

like that, and 

there will proba- 

bly be some very 

fancy offerings 

competing for the 

varmint shooter's 

dollar. The ideal 

rifle should have 

great accuracy, 

because hawks, 

crows, and prairie 


dogs offer very 
small vital areas 
to shoot at; very 


flat trajectory, be- 
cause those small 
targets are taken 
at long and un- 
known ranges; 
freedom of sensi- 
tivity to wind, 
since the open 
country, where 
varmints are tak- 
en, is more often 
than not subject 
to fluctuating 
breezes which are 
hard to allow for; 
many varmints are shot in rather thick- 
ly settled farming country where the 
residents and the farm stock don't relish 
the hearty boom of big rifles. Inexpen- 
sive reloading will be a factor, too, since 
the varmint hunter does a lot of shoot- 
ing and cost becomes a consideration. 
Its barrel must be long-lived, again be- 
cause the varmint hunter shoots a lot 
and doesn’t relish seeing the throat of 
his rifle go to pot and accuracy fall off 
after 1,000 rounds or so. For the sake 
of safety, bullets should go to pieces 
when they strike the ground. 

The .30/06, the .270, and even the 
are pretty noisy rifles to use in thickly 
settled country. Loaded ammunition is 
costly and all .270 bullets and most .30 
bullets are expensive. Of the three men- 
tioned, the .257 is the best bet, particu- 
larly for an all-round rifle, but even that 
caliber is too noisy 

How about the .22 Hornet? Well, that 
is an excellent little cartridge, and for 
the man who is content to contine his 
shooting to 150 yd. it is ideal, since 
report is light, recoil nonexistent, ac- 
curacy high, and ammunition cheap. 
However, the joker is that the varmint 
shooter, as soon as he gets good enough 


Varminter, left, and 
Super-Varminter, two 
“wildcats’’ soecially 


designed for their job 


a mild report, because 


257 


to make those 150-yd. shots, wants to 
reach out and smack them down at 200 
or 250. Then the Hornet isn't so good, 


since the velocity of around 2,600 isn't 
quite high enough to give the necessary 
flatness of trajectory, and because its 
light, semipointed bullet is very sensitive 
to wind. The same thing can be said of 
the Hornet's lever-action running mate, 
the .218 Bee. 

The Swift is an interesting cartridge, 
but evidently because of the shape of 
its shoulder as well as because of its 
high velocity, it is tough on barrels. The 
ammunition is expensive, and used with 


semipointed factory bullets it is also 
quite sensitive to wind. In the light 
lever-action rifle for which it was de- 


signed, the .219 Zipper simply does not 
deliver the accuracy necessary for var- 
mint hunting, although it does in bolt 
actions and in heavy-barreled single- 
shot rifles. 
As the field looks now, the best 200- 
72 


yd. varmint cartridge is the 2-R Lovell 
which drives the light, sharp-pointed 
Sisk and Wotkyns-Morse bullets weigh- 
ing 47 and 50 gr. at instrumental veloci- 
ties of more than 3,100 ft. a second. 
Sighted so bullets will strike 1 in. above 
the line of telescope sight at 100 yd., 
those bullets hit only 1 in. low at 200. 
Using the 2-R and an 8X ‘scope I have 
found that up to 175 yd. even half-grown 
prairie dogs can be hit a good deal more 
often than they are missed, and a good 
shot can make a very respectable aver- 
age on a still day to a little more than 


200 yd. For really long ranges, which to 
the varmint hunter means from 250 to 
(under the most favorable circum- 


stances) 400 yd., the Swift, the Varmint- 
er, and the .257 are the business. 

It may well be, however, that when the 
war is over cartridges will come out 
which are as far ahead of the present 
line as the Hornet is ahead of the .25/20 
and the Swift is of the .25/35. I have 
never even laid an eye on the .25 Miller 
Magnum, as evolved by R. W. Miller of 
California. It is a .25 which delivers 
Swift velocities. It might even be possi- 
ble that for certain calibers—-where ul- 
trahigh velocities were wanted—the con- 
ventional system of boring and rifling 
might be abandoned, just as it has been 
abandoned by the Germans for their 
ultrahigh-velocity antitank rifle. 

Varmint-hunter demand may also be 
responsible after the war for a revival 
of those excellent single-shot actions 
like the Winchester High Sidewall, the 





Real ‘chuck hunters seek shots like this—be- 
yond iron-sight reach but swell with a ‘scope 


Stevens 4414, and possibly an American 
version of the British Farquarson. For 
most varmint shooting, a repeater is not 
at all necessary and those single-shot 
actions would encourage the develop- 
ment of good rimmed cartridges, with 
their relative freedom from head-space 
difficulties and their ability to stand high 
pressures right along with the Mauser- 
type bolt action. 

Anyway, old brother woodchuck has 
been responsible for a lot of shooting, 
a lot of fun. He has developed many 
good marksmen, and he has had a potent 
influence on firearms development. The 
man who has never put the cross hairs 
on a ’chuck way out there at 300 yd. and 
then, when he pressed the trigger, heard 


the welcome plop of the bullet, has 
missed some of the finest sport in 
America. 


GUN OIL AND 
COLD WEATHER 


® You should have seen the whoops and 
howls which came in my mail as soon 
lot of lads who hunted deer in the 


as it 





subzero weather of the East last season 
could get home, thaw out their fingers 
and take pen in hand. 

The letters all ran something like this 

“Please tell me what’s wrong with my 
old Remchester rifle. Before I went 
deer hunting I cleaned and oiled it 
carefully with plenty of fresh oil. Ther 
I went hunting. It was pretty cold 
around zero. When I saw a big buc 
couldn’t fire my rifle, couldn’t work the 
action. Bach at camp, though, after 


had been sitting near a stove it 
all right.” 
Nothing wrong with the old Rem. 


chester at all, brother, but plenty wr 

with the system of preparing it for sub- 
zero temperatures. In extreme cold, that 
copiously applied gun oil became like 
so much glue, and it stuck the action up 


For very cold weather, a_ hunte 
should clean all working parts of his 
rifle with gasoline and make sure that 


he has removed every trace of oil and 
grease. Then if he wants to lubricate it 
he can do so with dry, powdered graphite 

As a matter of fact, at least 99 out 
of every 100 hunters greatly overdo this 
oiling business. When they clean a gur 
they grab an oil can and spurt oil int 
everything that looks like a hole. Excess 
oil gums on the metal and rots the wood 
of the stock, and then when the owners 
go into real cold their guns becoms 
useless. 

Arctic explorers never oil their rifles 
and at least one lost his life to a charg- 
ing polar bear because every trace of oil 


had not been removed from the bolt 
and the sluggish fall of the firing pir 
would not explode the primer. Before 


you brave the wintry blasts next time 
see if you can’t put the bee on the 
rationing board for an extra pint of gas 
so you can give Old Betsy’s action 
dry cleaning. You can omit the dr 
graphite, but you must remove all traces 
of oil! 


MORE ON THE 
“‘DAMASCUS FINISH" 


® Evidently there is more to this 
Damascus-finish business than I had 
thought. A couple of years ago a good 
chap in the gun-manufacturing business 


‘ 


told me that in the early days of the 
fluid-steel barrel, some hunters were still 
so sold on the old twist process that i 
order to sell a fluid-steel barrel mi 


manufacturers gave it a finish that 


made it appear to be Damascus. 
According to Dr. Louis Leroy, of Mem 





[\ 


Manufacturers’ service departments will re 
main open for the duration. Here, at Weavers 
a repair expert is going over a damaged ‘scope 
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Tenn., the so-called Damascus 


phis, 

finish goes back farther than that. 
“About 65 or 70 years ago,” he writes, 

“we had a good many cheap guns from 


Germany and Belgium, both muzzle- 
loaders and very cheap breechloaders, 
the barrels of which were made of some 
type of cast iron, about the same quality 
as was used in the so-called trade guns 


which were sold to natives of Africa 
and Asia. 
“Many of these guns were single 


barrel. They had a bad habit of blowing 
up frequently, either from overloading, 
obstructed barrels, or from _ shooting 
blasting powder, which could be pur- 
chased for 18 cents a pound instead of 
40 or 50 for FG black. 

“At that time we considered the twist 
and Damascus barrels much superior for 
the reason that in the case of an ex- 
plosion, the barrel would rip and tear 
but it stayed in one piece and did not 
shatter. In order to resemble the better 
parrels, these cast-iron wonders were 
painted with black paint and wiped to 
simulate a twist or Damascus design. 

“These guns were the rottenest of the 
rotten, in spite of the foreign proof 
marks with which they were stamped. 
If any of the boys have them, tell them 
to hang them up while they still are in 


” 


one piece! 


WHEN READERS WRITE 


* One of the most interesting aspects of 
running a department like this is han- 
dling the voluminous correspondence it 
entails. If anything makes the whole 
world kin it is an interest in guns and 
hunting. 

To date, this department has received 
mail from Alaska to Peru, from the 
British Isles to the Dutch East Indies, 


from trappers in lonely, snowbound 
cabins in the mountains of British 
Columbia and from handloading fans 


in central Mexico, from 10-year-old kids 
with $5 .22 rifles and from millionaire 
gun cranks with collections valued in 
the thousands. A surgeon disagrees with 
your gun editor, calls in his secretary 
and dictates a letter. A weary Army 
cook with a moment to spare writes in 
about a varmint rifle he plans to get 
when the war is over. The pilot of a 
Navy fighter would like to get a .357 
Magnum revolver to use on Japs in case 
he has to make a crash landing over 
hostile territory. A professor of Romance 
languages in a great Midwestern uni- 
versity writes in about his experiences 
with the .270 as a brush gun. A me- 
chanical engineer has had a lousy season 
on quail and wants to know just why 
he misses them. An infantryman on a 
South Pacific island wants the magazine 
to know that he has run into good and 
unexpected deer hunting. An Iowa farm- 
er has dug out his father’s old shotgun 
and wants to know if it’s safe to shoot. 

. Keep ’em coming, fellows; I like to 
get letters! 


ALTITUDE AND 
POINT OF IMPACT 


*Now and then an item about the effect 
of altitude on the point of impact of 
rifle bullets pops up in gunning litera- 
ture. Theoretically, but only theoreti- 
cally, the thinner air of high altitudes 
ought to make rifles shoot a bit flatter. 
As a matter of fact, the first British 
Sportsmen who hunted the great sheep 
of the Indian frontier at altitudes up to 
14,000 ft, back in the ’80’s, reported that 
their black-powder express rifles shot 
high. Later Britishers, who went in with 
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“Every thieving animal that raids 
our farms and ranches is an out-and- 


out saboteur of America’s war pro- 
gram! These days, food conservation 
is so absolutely vital we can’t let even 
a small percentage of it be lost to 
prowling pests. 


“That's why it’s essential to take extra 
good care of whatever ammunition 
you have on hand. Store your ammuni- 
tion carefully in a cool place—maybe 
a closet, locker or cabinet in the driest 
part of the house. Don’t leave unused 
shells or cartridges in the pocket of a 
wet Coat, or in your car. Don’t dump 


| 
| them in a hot attic or a damp cellar. 








PETER 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 


Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Member American Wildl fe Ir 


“Remember, we're all fighting the 
same war. It’s up to you to keep your 
-22’s in action on the 4ome front while 
every man at Peters works night and 
day for Uncle Sam, supplying shells 
and cartridges for the armed forces. 
And Peters famous research laborato- 
ries are on the job, too, learning things 
now that will provide new improve- 
ments for us all when Victory is won. 


“For up-to-date information on care 
of guns and ammunition, don’t be a 
stranger to your local Peters dealer. 
He’s usually the best-informed man in 
town, and always more than willing to 
help with your shooting problems.” 


PACKS THE 
POWER 
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titute, ‘For a More Abundant Game Supply’ 
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lif. 


tension can easily make that much 
ference. 

Findings: From this very sketchy test 
it would appear that if a rifle is correct) 
sighted in at one altitude it is also 
rectly sighted in for another, and 
any variations which appear are due tof 
re- 


cordite rifles, seid they could find no 
difference. 

All of my life I have been hunting 
from sea level to above 8,000 ft. with the 
same rifles, and although I have regis- 
tered plenty of misses I have never felt 


that the “shooting high at high altitude” 


or 
that 
ha 


alibi held water. The only time I ever’ other factors than altitude—to a f 
had a perfectly swell excuse was just the end warping against the barrel, to slingf ! 
other way. Two rifles I had on a trip—a tension, or to the very human error that t 


.30/06 and a .257—both shot much higher comes from seeing better in the Clea: 
at a lower altitude. The explanation, thin, bright air of high altitudes. 
however, had nothing to do with alti- ( 
tude. We had been in a lot of rain and i 
as we were near the damp seacoast, any- SHORT SHOTS 
way, the fore-ends had warped against 

® From what I see of the arms indust 

I am inclined to view with considerat 


the barrels and had caused the high 
shots. 








Here’s my own nickel’s worth on the skepticism the often-heard statement 
effect of altitude. Recently I took into that the industrial capacity of the cour 
the mountains a 2-R Lovell single-shot try is not being fully used. Every outfi Vv 
with a heavy barrel and a .257 with a that I know of—even little one-hors N 
sporting-weight barrel. Both had been joints with not much more equipmer 5 
carefully sighted in at an altitude of than a lathe and a drill press—is up t \ 
2,500 ft. and a temperature of about 105 its ears in war work. Barrel makers I 
degrees. loading-tool makers, ’scope-sight a1 u 
At an altitude of 9,000 ft. and a tem- mount makers, and bullet makers; a nh 
perature of 65 degrees, the 2-R put its the little fellows, as well as the big R 
group exactly where it had at 2,500. I corporations. Our peacetime gun-an c 
shot almost 100 prairie dogs with that rifle business, by far the largest in t} W 
rifle on the trip. I never had a miss that world, is almost 100 percent convert: b 
wasn’t my fault, and I never changed to smearing the Ratzis and the Ni; n 
the sight adjustment. The .257 put its Back in the “Shooters’ Problems : 
Look for the group 1 in. to the right of where it had section in an earlier issue, an answe 
Red Head at the lower altitude, but with exactly said that I had found the .250/3000 t 
rings Bey PCE the same elevation. Variation in sling kill better than the .30/06. Several read 
guarantee! 
Like hundreds of men who have already bought th 
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GUNOROD coat by 


probably say why didn't e one think of this be 
fore?’’ It fits both sports ... hunting as well as fishing 
Has wide-mouthed, bellows patch pockets in front 
(4 of ‘em) for shells or tly boxe breast pockets 
tor smaller stuff : big ro y pleated pocket in 
back for extra tackle nch t vhat not a 
wing back pivot sleeves ind a | t t other feature 

Made Red Head “‘tishuntex”’ (see below 
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= — Wl burdet yoursell The contributor of this little story makes no claim to origina 
: Sif, AS * W ~ Here “ge “ieht passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others ( 
4 ' lta & veight fabric that can 
| SL we meDMeAD | a a 1C . : ’ “3 
e. ust Fela NCLE JIMMIE leaned his gun “But what happened to ’Wellingto H 
treated to repel water, sanforized to avoid shrinking against the fence. “No, don’t have Uncle Jimmie mopped his faded | Co 
Ask your dealer to show you the new Red Head no hound this year. Haven't had eyes with a very dirty bandanna. “I | 
GUNOROD coat, fishing shirt, vest, Zouaves, and one since Wellington. I’ve owned a heap him the time I went hunting ove Phe 
heceches, GH mace of lee-ectien ‘“Sshustes of dogs, maybe 50, maybe more, but state line. I was shooting good that d bul 
RED HEA FISHING JACKET Wellington was the smartest. I got him and made all doubles. I had just pull vel 
from a feller who said Wellington once down two, so far out I could hardly s me 
Short enough for wear belonged to a show troupe. But I didn’t them, when I heard steps. I turned ¢ by 
pial yr Mw > hold that against him. I always give a there was the meanest-looking cuss a 
this new Red Head dog a fair trial no matter what folks say. ever set eyes on. He was 7 ft. tall, w : 
Janta has every “The first time I had Wellington out a face that looked like a chunk of w 
,, cosh re sal I ran right into a heap of quail. They somebody had worked on with a du 
le Kuflwn boiled up all around and I had both bar- He had a game warden’s star pi 
el t inin rels hot in no time. The last rise I got his coat. 
Nagle is a double. Now, Wellington was the best “My heart almost jumped out wi 
f said retriever I ever saw. About the time a mouth for I remembered this state at 
PI en bird started to tumble, he was there with a limit of ten, not 12 like back home. M 3 
PFI — his mouth open ready to catch it. He fingers shook when he told me to en hi 
brought in the first bird of this double, my coat. But they got steady w the 
— a a then he done something that made me laid out the last bird and there w it s 
RED HEAD mad. He picked up the other quail, hid ten. I sighed with relief and my he rig! 
FISHING SHIRT ack it in a thick stand of grass, trotted back dropped back down where it bel as 
(Not a rain shirt—tan i =. .~—~CO and squatted down before me. Wellington, of course, would tak« 
oA oe ee 
No. S903FL for ladic hoarse. ° é g 1en he came galloping out w 
ever said no he did. He just sat there birds in his mouth. He could c Q 
WATERPROOFING COMPOUND watching me with his big brown eyes he didn’t know nothing about geog ' 
: For Leather and Canvas that made me think some of my first phy. I hadn’t told him we were i! rs 
od a Blag y : “Mad per wife, Marthy. ferent state with a lower limit. H 
Head , Eas ipphy “Then I tumbled. I took off my coat the two quail down with the rest 
. . depet and emptied the game pocket. There “There wasn’t anything else 
r — . a , was 12 quail in it, the limit. Wellington That state always plastered a eS. 
knew I had all a man is supposed by law fine and costs on a guy and I didn't ! 7 
is = a ~ Soe — to get in one day and he hid the 13th to 50 bucks. I had to deny Welling 
Easily packed. Have drain and ait keep me out of jail. I felt awful cheap the Good Book says Peter dent : 
vents to keep catch fresh. Heavy and tried to apologize. But Wellington Lord. I told the warden I neve 5 
ee Se Sees © ee pene See | wasn’t one to hold a grudge. He thumped Wellington before. So he put a 
Send for FREE Catalog | his tail on the ground as though he was rope around his neck and led off A 
sayin’, ‘Forget it, pal. Part of my job smartest gol-durned bird dog I §& 
is to look after you.’” owned.”—Maurice H. Decke wd 
4309 W. BELMONT AYE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS a ——— - 
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th dif ers wrote in and wanted to know if I 

was nuts. The answer is that it was 
y test ist one of those things. Originally 
rectly ny copy read that the .250/3000 killed 
0 Cor. better than the .30/30. Somewhere along 
d that the line, after it left me, a gremlin got 
due tc in his dirty work. Yes, we suffer from 
. fore them too! ... I'll buy a cigar for the first 
> sling hombre under the wire with the explana- 
yr that tion of why the woods are so full of old 
Clear 41 Swiss rifles and ancient Dutch-made 


HOTS 





muskets chambered for the 43 Egyptian 
cartridge. If I have had one request to 
identify those old rifles I have had 500, 
and I can’t figure out any logical reason 
why so many of them should be floating 

































dustn around! We have a lot of '98 Mausers 
lerabl around because we licked the Germans 
-ement once (just as we shortly are to do again) 
. Coun- and took those rifles away from them. 
- outfit Ve have a good many 1893 Spanish 
hors: Mausers around because we won the 
pment Spanish-American war, a lot of old .303 
up t Model 1905 Ross rifles because we 
1akers bought them from the Canadians and 
t an used them to train troops during the 
rs: al first World War, and a lot of 7.62 mm. 
he bi Russians because they were made in this 
n-and country and kept to train troops with. It py ynttny 4 
in the won’t be long until Jap 6.5 mm. rifles wifl ce war greauctien. 
verte be a drug on the market. 3ut we 
_ Nips have never fought the Swiss or the 
2 ] yr + — al . : —* ~ —_— 
blems Dutch. How come?—J. O’C. Now here’s a chance for you hunters ols of Field & Stream, Jack O'Connor 
“ Swer and target shooting fans, to cash in on of Outdoor Life, Maj. Chas. Askins 
000 t seme: am —— seit) R — , Le 4 
‘pet ’ your knowledge of guns! Marlin—al- of Sports Afield—will select the win- 
atau . ° . . . . 
Shoote rs Probler ns ways on the lookout for new ideas to ning entries. All ideas for which prizes 
' ‘ improve sporting firearms— wants to are given become the property of The 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help | _—— & = Santi eid 
you get the best results from your fire- | hear from you. Sportsmen and gun Marlin Firearms Company and none 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address | dealers are cordially invited to join will be returned. Prizes awarded for 
your questions to him in care of this wer Marlin’s big Gun Contest—with $1,000 the seventeen ideas which are most 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his " : : eee 
‘ : . in cash prizes to shoot at. And remem- valuable and practical, in the opinion 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail dice ; 
AOS oa ber, many a good idea is simple and of the judges. Duplicate prizes awarded 
easy to describe. Your chance is as in the event of a tie. WINNERS will be 
Determining Energy good as the next fellow’s to win a prize. determined and prizes announced as 
. : ; It’s easy to get in the contest—read the soon as possible. 
, Question: Can you tell me how to figure out eae . : = 
the energy of a cartridge? Also please give details below and send your entry in CONTEST RULES 
me the ss up to ! yd. on the .37 a ae 2 ia : 
oes a ar sae vy today! Contest ends July 1, 1943. The Marlin Gun Contest is open to all 
eton H. & H. Magnum and the .22 Hornet—F. S., d : ee - " ; : 
da bl Conn. Jot down your ideas for improving sportsmen and dealers in guns, with 
T1 ; any current model Marlin Gun. Follow the exception of Marlin employees. 
a Answer: Here's the dope on figuring bullet in al _ s les and send v sd ‘ 
er t! energy. First you must know the weight of the the simple contest rules and send your Written suggestions must not exceed 
lat a bullet and its muzzle velocity. Square the entry in. If you wish, you 300 words, the shorter the 
pull velocity of the bullet (ft. a second); that GY ae en a " ; gh 
dly s means multiply it by itself. Divide this result may suggest owe features, better. No limit to num- 
ed al by 7,000. Take the last figure and divide it by not at present in the line. ber of entries which may 
? rhi i ri Ee sratio ) av- ; : Uri 
cuss neg — ‘al — me —— ni : orm A free catalog is yours for be submitted. Write name 
i. w ity). is wi give you the striking energy lies ceili ill Mle 
p d in ft.-lb. for each grain of bullet weight. Mul- the asking, to review the and address clearly on 
'T wi : . . " es . - e ™ ‘ 7 
fee tiply this by the weight of the bullet in grains features of Marlin Guns. each suggestion. Mail 
1 and you will have the striking energy of the e 
bullet in ft.-Ib. : PRIZES IN THE BIG lin wants your ideas entries to Dept. L, The 
Here’s the information on the .375 Magnum Mar PORTING Gt NS. Marlin Firearms Co., 17 
of I with the 270-gr. bullet. Sighted in for 200 yd., MARLIN CONTEST forS have aninven- ; . 7 
tte h it strikes 3 in. high at 100, 10.5 low at 300, 32 And if yom" that will help East 42nd Street, New 
aia ae in, low at 400, and 70 in. low at 500. Sighted in The first prize is $500.00 tion ee de vite to the York City. 
gate for 200 yd., the .22 Hornet bullet strikes 4 in. P en oe d we win the v Inventors Coun E “ya he 
) emmy high at 100, and 22 in. low at 300 yd. However, in cash; second prize Nationa igton, Ds as ae a 
whet the best way to sight in a Hornet is to have $100; third prize $50.00; cil, Was ceived on or before July 
is Ol it strike 1 in. above the line of sight at 100 yd., eos . ai2 
vy he right on the nose at 150, and 3'4 in, low at 200. fourteen additional prizes l 194 ; 
ge —J. O’C. of $25.00 cash each. Sev- Win cash with your 
c enteen prizes in all! (Marlin suggests ideas! Enter the Marlin Contest today. 
Foolhardy the purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds Marlin has been known since 1870 
] Ww ® ° . . . 

P , > . « >) res [ y a y 4 re 
att PE ey ae yen with the prize money.) for } rogress in gun design, quality and 
mens @ man using a lever-action Winchester 10 JUDGING dependability. Below are some famous 
= d gauge shotgun, and after he'd left I picked up Three famous gun editors—Bob Nich- Marlin features: 

He | ne of his empty cases and found them to be 
: 3’4-in. Magnums. As the shotgun was an old- 
king piece I believe it must have been fixed 
ver to handle this shell. 
5(0-bu Is it safe to use that shell in such a gun? 
it I There are several lever-action 10 gauges around 
; wn, in almost new condition, that can be 
5 -— dD ht reasonable. If they are safe I'd like to 
on get one fixed up for the Magnum.—C. A. S., 
er § S. Dak 
ce 
off t , Answer: Your story of the man who was using 
I ¢ J Magnum cases in that old Winchester 7 F : . 
10 gauge makes my blood run cold. Those gurs All Marlin rifles—lever action, Marlin’s Over & Under Shotgun, Marlin lever action rifles, in cali- 
are old and some of the earlier ones were made clip and tubular magazine and .22 in 12,16 and 20 gauges and .410 bers .22, 30-.30 and .32 spec., bave 
with Damascus or case-hardened barrels, which automatic, feature deep-cut, acc bore, is hammerless, cocks on open- the solid-top, case-hardened re- 
aa s = pt i ‘a rate, Ballard”’ rifling. inz, bas sturdy one-piece frame. ceiver, with safe side ejection. 
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are not nearly so strong as the modern nickel- 
steel barrels. Even if that gun were recham- 
bered I should not think it safe—I wouldn't fire 
one on a bet. Furthermore, I don’t see how the 
action can handle that long shell. The gun 

made for the 27¢-in. shell, to be used with 114 
oz. of shot and 414 drams of powder. I wouldn't 
even use the 434-dram and 154-oz. load in ; 
and I wouldn’t shoot one of those 3'4-in. Ron f 
candles in it on a bet.—J. O'C. 











It’s Safe 


Question: I have a Model 95 Winchesté 
.30/06, but I’m rather worried, as I hear it n 
blow up on me. Is it safe?—C. C., Alaska. 


Answer: Don’t worry—that rifle is adequate 
strong for any factory .30/06 load, as the c 
panies keep their loads within the pre 
limits of the 95 action. However, the 95 act 
atlows the cartridge cases to stretch a bit, 
they are not good for handloading. With t oa 
hottest of the new loads you may run into s 
extraction difficulty, as the 95 does not have 
extracting power of bolt actions like the 
30 Remington and Model 70 Winchester: 
J. O’C. 





PICTURE OF AJAP 
cca through the 


Better Choice 


Question: I am planning to buy a rifle 





cannot make up my mind between the 
WEAVER 330 SCOPE Savage and the 6.5 mm. Mannlicher Sc 
hauer. What is the relative killing power 
these calibers for big game—deer, moose is 
‘ ‘ bear?—P. L., Quebec. the 
If you’ve ever had the mighty thrill 
: : Answer: The 6.5 mm. Mannlicher Sc! wa 
of seeing a five-point buck through auer is a nicely made little rifle, but I w t 
‘ choose the .300 Savage. For one thing, the 
a Weaver Scope, knowing that your Savage is an American-made rifle and you 
always get parts for it. Furthermore, that cz 
bullet would find its mark true and is a0 ae ae Ok ee, Go 
clean, then you'll share the fierce esge made thes war, Tchoniant ik 
e " ° ° tween the two cartridges. Here’s the dope: ' : 
JOY of the American sniper whose Mannlicher shoots a 123-gr. bullet at 2,4 
. . ond and a 160-gr. at 2,160. However, the lh 
target isa wily Jap. He, too, has the ub bs ‘that these velocities are taken in a ; + 
22 in. barrel, while most Mannlicher barrels 2 
benefit of the clear vision and the 18 in. For that reason you must subtract 41 
li h ° " ft. a second from those figures. In comparis . 
sp it-hair accuracy of the Weaver the .300 Savage shows up very well. You 
P , ‘ 9 use a 200-gr. bullet at 2,220, 150-gr. at 2.660, 
330. It’s just one more thing that’s or a 180-gr. at 2,380. For moose I'd use eithe 
: 7 A the 180 or 200-gr. bullet. For deer I’d stick t 
going to help to bring victory. the 150-gr.—J. O'C. y 


Spencer Rimfire 
Question: An old rifle I own was made by the 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Co., Boston, Mass 
bears the number M-1865, I think it uses ar 
fire cartridge but have no idea what cali 


Scopes aud Chokes Answer: You have an old Spencer carbine— Ney 


one of the first lever-action metallic-cartridge g 
MADE BY W.R.WEAVER COMPANY rifles sate. Great er os used by the t 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


The Weaver S« ope 


or Choke you want 


may still be on hand 


at your dealer s 


Stop by today and 


see; or write to us 


Federal cavalry in the Civil War. I suspe 
yours is a .56/52 rimfire, since that is the : 
common caliber. After the war, Spencer rifles 
were brought out in .56/50 and .56/56 caliber 
The Spencer firm was bought out by Winchester 
around 1870. The cartridge has long since 
obsolete and the rifle is a collector’s item.— 


























FUR-FISH-GAME jo 
is just the magazine you have 

been looking for. It is edited . 

by none other than A. V Wilderness Weapons 

Hlarding, an ardent hunter and 

fisherman. It is a monthly Question: Having studied firearms for years . i 
publication of 64 or more pages " . ’ . p> > 
checked full of tnterestina and accumulated rifles, I'd like to lear: 


articles illustrated with actual 
photos on HUNTING, FISH- 





FREE Catalog 





thing about so-called ‘“‘trade guns.’’ For 
stance, I’ve heard that Indians in the far : 








ING, FUR FARMING, : ‘ 
TRAPPING, ete. Each issue use single-shot rifles purchased at trading | 0 
also has many departments— Bargains in Sporting Goods Are they the old .30/30 caliber? I als > 
Fhe Gug Back, Fick § se You'll find everything for the sportsmen — Fishing stand that cap-and-ball firearms are still made 
Trapline, Fur Markets anc Tackle and Supplies, Baseball, Softball, Tennis, Golf, in the East and sold in South America. Is t 
Snowa meq such ss Lincoin Archery, Hunting and Camping equipment, Clothing sof. 4. Colit 
Robinson, Decker and Dailey. in this FREE Catalog. When you see this ——- ed 7 
Get a copy at the newsstand. i dise—every item covered with a Money- 
Price 15 8 Cover actual photo repro- ity merchan ise y . . : 
oeare Ses 0 cony er 93,59 per ed io oral ole. 7 = ee a ny ne end of — you'll P Answer: The universal weapon among the 
understand why Gateway has satis customers in anadian hunters and trappers is, I underst 
Special Get Acquainted Offer every section of the U.S.A. Send today for your the Model 94 lin elt 30 carbine. | 
Six Months only 50¢ FREE Catalog. Don’t miss this chance to save. the Bekimos use it to kill walruses. Howe 
juaranteec ease on WE BUY OR TRADE CAMERAS and GUNS I believe that som anadian Indians use 4a 
aranteed to please portsmen or Fur-Fish-Game will re- » : e * 
fund your money if first copy returned in 10 days. Clip ad. | We pay top cash prices; make most liberal allowances single-shot muzzle-loading smoothbore, shooting 
money nedee tot Send with 50c cash, check, stamps or | for ysed Guns, Cameras, Binoculars, other sporting balls f . range 
cods, Wri il h h ¢ i! d alls for moose and caribou and shot for di A 
FUR-FISH-GAME, 170 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio | goods. Write—tell us what ‘e PORT? ry e In Central America the Indians use a sm i 
. : hose | 
Name GAT EW AY GOoopDs co. bore nage in the same manner. neg I've 
itn a “The Home of 10,000 Bargains” seen have all been made in Germany. an 
pops ape SCC EEEGD cain-cup cup at om cov am cee ab-ce aor ce ome anon © Akane Kansas City, Mo. come from America I’ve never seen them. In 
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South America the old .44/4C, Model 1892 Win- 
chester, is the favorite. —J. O'C. 


No Deterioration 


Question: How much will rimfire cartridges 
jeteriorate in, say, three years? How im- 
rtant is that wax coating on the bullets of 
22's?—A. G., New York. 
Answer: A rimfire—or, for that matter, any 
kind of cartridge—does not deteriorate at all 
with storage. The powder is just as strong as 
ev in fact, as it dries out, it may become 
a little more powerful. In the early days of 
orrosive primers, some of the formulas 
which have been abandoned deteriorated to the 
point that they wouldn't fire a cartridge. Those 
jays, happily, are past. 
The wax coating is put on .22 bullets to 
lubricate them so they will not lead the barrel. 


—J. O’C. 


On Its Way Out 


Question: Have a chance to purchase a .256 
Newton, but wonder if I'll be able to buy am- 

nition for it after the war. What's your 
opinion?—R. A. S., New Brunswick. 


Answer: I do not think you'd be getting any 
bargain. In the first place the .256 Newton 
riles varied from very good to very poor—you 
might get a good barrel and action and you 
might not. Secondly, the .256 Newton cartridge 
is itself almost obsolete; no factory rifles for 
the cartridge have been made for many years 
and at the outbreak of the war only Western 
was making the cartridge. I doubt very much 
that it will be made at all after the war—so 
better choose a rifle which has a better chance 

survival.—J. O'C, 


Recoil in .220 Swift 


Question: I had to give up my 12 gauge shot- 

gun because for physical reasons I couldn’t 
stand its recoil. My .410 has a recoil pad, and 
with that I don’t even realize that I have shot 
the gun. My question, though, is this: I want 
to go deer hunting in New York State and 
would like a rifle that’s comparable to the 
419 insofar as recoil goes. A friend recom- 
mends the .220 Swift, and says it has prac- 
tically no recoil, but since he doesn’t notice 
recoil in his 12 gauge shotgun I’m wondering 
if he’s right —G. R. D., New Jersey. 


Answer: I think your friend's advice is good. 
The recoil of the Swift is almost nonexistent, 
although the rifle has a rather sharp but not 
neavy report. In addition, the Swift is a good 
killer if you don’t strain it and try to shoot game 
at too great a distance. The Swift kills almost 
entirely by shock, and that shock disappears at 
long range. 

I'd use the Swift with a 55-gr. bullet. There 
is only one rub on using the Swift on deer in 
New York State, and that is the fact that its 
high-velocity bullets are greatly deflected by 
brush and twigs and ever leaves. Therefore, 
it might be wise for you to consider some other 
caliber which takes a heavier bullet and has 
ut slightly more recoil. Two cartridges you 
might consider are the .250/3000 and the .257. 
Neither kicks very much more than the Swift 
and I don’t believe they kick much more than 
the .410 shotgun. Since these calibers use con- 
siderably heavier bullets, they are less deflected 
by brush, and will probably prove somewhat 
more satisfactory under practical hunting con- 
It would be ideal if you could try out 
all three and see which you took a fancy to.— 
7. OFC. 





litions 


.455 Webley 


Question: Looking around for a heavy hand- 
gun, I have been offered a .455 Webley. It ap- 
Pears to be a service gun, has a 6-in. barrel, and 
the date 1915 appears on the barrel. It is a top- 
ejecting gun with a lever on the left side with 
which to break the gun. The weapon is in pret- 
ir condition; the chambers lock firmly for 
le-action use, but there is considerable play 
t’s cocked for single action. I can buy it 

Will I be able to get cartridges for it? 
—E. A., Conn. 








Answer: I believe that you have a British 


Servi revolver as issued to the armed forces 
first World War. It strikes me that $25 
‘Ss a lot of money to pay for that gun, but if 


ant it badly possibly it’s worth it. Some 
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American handguns were chambered for that 
cartridge and quite a few British guns were 
imported into this country. As a consequence 
the .455 Webley cartridge has been made by 
several of the manufacturers here. The bullet 
is heavy and the velocity is quite low, but it’s 
supposed to have considerable knockdown power. 
Bullet weight is 265 gr. and muzzle velocity only 
600 ft. a second. I imagine ammunition would 
be difficult, but not impossible, to get.—J. O’C. 


Cupro-Nickel Bullets 


Question: Recently I bought some bullets by 
mail, 150-gr. .30/06, and when they arrived I 
found they were cupro-nickel. Can I use them 
for reloading in my Enfield rife? What must 
I do to keep the barrel clean? I intended to 
use them on rabbits and chucks. Would you 
advise using them at all?—H. E. T., Idaho. 


Answer: The best thing you can do to keep 
the barrel of your .30/06 clean when using those 
150-gr. cupro-nickel-jacketed bullets is to limit 
the velocity to around 2,000 ft. a second. If you 
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try to drive those bullets any faster you will 
have a lot of metal fouling, and you will have to 
use ammonia dope like Winchester crystal clean- 
er to remove it. That is an awful lot of 
trouble. So I'd suggest that you use a load of 
32 gr. of HiVel No. 2, which will give you a 
velocity of 2,000 ft. a second, and you will find 
it a very accurate load and a good killer on 
both chuck and rabbits —J. O’C. 


No Bargain 


Question: I have a chance to buy a Krag, 
which is supposed to have been remodeled 
slightly. It has a box-type magazine built on 
the side. The fellow asks $40 for it. The action 
is pretty tight and the barrel is good.—M. H. L., 
Wis. 


Answer: I think the man who wants to get 
$40 for that old Krag is trying to throw the 
hooks into you. In the first place, that rifle was 
made more than 40 years ago, and is an obso- 
lete one, although still usable. In the second 
place, tens of thousands of those Krags were 
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A WAR 


F punishing glare sometimes spoils 

the pleasure of your hours out- 
doors, your eyes need the protection 
of scientifically-correct sun glasses. 
If you’ve put on Bausch & Lomb Ray- 
Bans, you know that these fine glasses 
are the right thing for you. If you've 
tried recently to buy Ray-Bans, 
you've found they aren't available. 
That’s because our fighting men, in 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps—on 
land and in the air—need Ray-Bans 
more than you do. 

Today Bausch & Lomb is produc- 
ing more Ray-Bans than ever in his- 


ARE BUSY... FIGHTING _ 


tory—more binoculars, too, and range 
finders, anti-aircraft height finders— 
many other specialized optical in- 
struments of war. After Victory the 
resources of Bausch & Lomb will 
lead in building a finer new world— 
through optical science. 

Ray-Ban lenses, ground to your 
individual prescription, are available, 
through regular optical channels. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. « ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1853 





| AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 


FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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You'll get a boost— in pipe en- as oie A SETAE. “oe 

joyment—the minute you load “7 

up with Briggs. When the old f 

briar starts giving out the grand fs (ROY BRIGGS 
richness of this tobacco that’s PIPE MIXTURE 

The Smoke with 
a Smile 


been cask-mellowed for years 


(longer than many costly blends), 







you'll discover you're “that way” 
about Briggs. But who wouldn't 


FELLER 


ro for such gloriously ripe flavor 
g rsuch g isly rij FeLLee 


“WHEN & 
—such full-bodied mellowness— NEED 


such relaxing fragrance! Better 


get started today. 


WA Yy to Mande” 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 








You never handled a Fox Gun that felt either 
muzzle heavy, or “clubby” at the grip. Fine 
balance is suherent in the Fox design. Ask any 
Fox owner. He'll tell you his gun is “a joy to 
handle.” 

When victory is won our gunmakers will 
return to the job they really like best — build- 
ing Fox “doubles” that again will prove to be 
prized, lifetime possessions of discriminating 
sportsmen. * Fox Gun Division, Savage Arms 
Corporation, Utica, N.Y. 


“« FOX « 
4 = 


Double Barrel Shotguns 








sold new to civiiians by the government fi 
$1.50. You can put that much dough into a fa 
better rifle for your purposes.—J. O’'C 


.257 is Ideal 


Question: At the present time I have a 
Savage bolt-action with which I have had gre 
success as far as killing power is concerned 
also have a Winchester 70 Hornet, and have 
mind ‘“‘combining’’ these two calibers in t 
.257. Yet I do not wish to sacrifice much of t 
killing power of the larger caliber at about t 
same velocity. The shots here run to rather 
short range with a fair proportion through brus 
What is the practical difference in killing pow 
between the .257 Roberts 117-gr. and the 
Savage 150-gr.2—C. B. N., New Hampshire, 





Answer: I think that any difference in t 
killing power of the 117-gr. .257 and the 150-¢ 
.300 Savage is more theoretical than actual. T 
300 Savage bullet has the edge in diameter a 
the 117-gr. the edge in sectional density. Vel 
ities are about the same. 

Frankly, I think you’d have a better varmint 
rifle than the Hornet in a .257, if you han 
loaded for it, and a better deer rifle than tl! 
300. The .257 is amazingly versatile, and with 
the newer powders and good bullets the owne 
of the .257 has practically any kind of rifle 
wants. For short-range shooting in the brus 
I'd suggest the 117-gr. .25/35 bullet as hard 
beat, and for heavy game at the longest ranges 
the 125-gr. Barnes bullet at 2,900 ft. a secor 
Any bullet will be deflected to some extent 
brush, buf the long, round-nosed bullets are 
flected less than the light, sharp-pointed one 


—jJ. o’c 


You’re Old Enough 


Question: When do you think that a y 
ster is capable of handling his own single-s! 
22 I am 13 Please say yes so I can s! 
your answer to my father.—/J. O., J/l 


Answer: With a little instruction you s 
be able to handle a .22 single-shot with perfe 
safety. As a matter of fact, I think a sing 
shot is the safest of all rifles for a kid to beg 
on. I have two boys—one 12 and the other € 
—and both began on .22 single-shots.—J. O'C 


Overgunned 


Question: Last fall I put in a terrible week 
of hunting, missing plenty of birds and rabbits 
And I mean missing them—not wounding them 
I used a 12 gauge pump, modified choke, with 
30-in. barrel. In previous years I used a 2 
gauge single, a Model 12 Winchester 16, 
several other 16’s. Do you advise me to g 


back to a smaller gauge?—O. B. V., Ohio 


Answer: Probably you've been using too long 
a barrel and too much choke. A ip gun w 
30-in. barrel handles like a vaulting pole with 
me. I used to shoot such a gun a g 1 deal 
on upland game I could never shoot worth a 
darn with it, although it was a fine 
It was too heavy, too long, and too slow 
handle. I got disgusted with that gun for quail, 
and started using a light 20, bored improved 
cylinder and modified, with 26-in. barrel. My 
shooting improved about 100 percent at ce 

I'd suggest that you get yourself either 
or 20, bored to those specifications and with 
26-in. barrel. You do not need a 12 gauge 
Long Tom for the game you have been sh 
ing. I’d further suggest that you make sure 
that this gun fits you before you buy. Then 
your troubles should be over.—J. O’C. 





juck gun 


Shorts in Long Rifle 
Question: Is it advisable to shoot .22 short 
cartridges in a rifle chambered for the Long 
Rifle, and high and low-velocity cartridges 


mixed?—A. L., Calif. 


Answer: You can shoot .22 shorts in a 
chambered for Long Rifles, but you won't ge 
the same accuracy you would in a rifle n 
especially for shorts. And if you cont 
use the shorts, you will eventually erode the 
chamber so that you cannot seat Long Rife 
cartridges. As a consequence, I wouldn’t rec- 
ommend that you do that. You may use high 
and low-velocity cartridges mixed, but they 
will not have the same center of impact.— 


J. ove 
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Heads are What Count 


(Continued from page 25) 


season when the rams forget even to eat 
for long intervals and make great treks 
from range to range. Others believe 
this stopping of horn growth comes in 
he time of scant food and hard living— 
the winter months for the northern 
heep and the hot, dry summer for the 
lesert rams of the Southwest and Mex- 
ico. These annual rings show that a 

m is almost never a good trophy un- 
til he is six years old, and that the best 
eads come from rams from seven to 
welve years old. 


HAT a burden the ram’s horns must 

be when he grows old—a twelve- 
year-old ram is probably equivalent to 
an eighty-year-old man. He cannot, like 
the buck, grow smaller horns as his 
strength declines. Instead he must car- 
ry those now-useless weapons to his 
death. The heads of most old rams have 
shattered points, Some believe the ani- 
mals deliberately knock them off when 
they begin to curl up again and block 
the vision to the side. Others think they 
knock them off when they fight. Who 
knows? The fact is that in an old ram 
undamaged horns are very rare, and 
that most rams have lost from two to 
possibly five inches. 

What is the most important character- 
istic of the sheep head? It is the length 
of the horn. Next comes the circumfer- 
ence of the base, something which used 
to be put first. Spread, or the measure- 
ment from tip to tip, comes in a poor 


third. Rocky Mountain bighorns have 
close, tight curls, whereas the thin- 
horned sheep, the Dall (white) and 
Stone (black), have wide spreads but 


lack the bases of the bighorns. Any big- 
horn head with a length of 36 inches and 

base of more than 15 is an excellent 
trophy. As far as records go, here they 


are: Rocky Mountain bighorn: Length, 
4914; Base 161%; Spread, 237% Stone 
sheep: Length, 515s; Base, 1514; Spread, 


31. (L. 8. Chadwick, who killed that ram 
in 1936, wrote the story of the hunt for 
OvuTpoor Lire, by the way.) Dall (white) 
sheep: Length, 4714; Base, 13; Spread, 
26. Desert Bighorn: Length, 44; Base, 
17; Spread, 237s. 

Like the bighorn, the pronghorn an- 
telope is a “horned” animal but with a 
difference. His horns are true horns, 
growing over a core, and like the sheep’s 
they continue to grow larger as long as 
he lives. But unlike the sheep, the goat, 
nd the old-world antelope, the prong- 
horn has branched horns, and like a 
deer he sheds the outer shell annually 
in late November or early December, ac- 
cording to the climate in which he is 
found. A queer creature, this antelope, 
with no near relative anywhere in the 
world. He is an American from way 
back, whereas the bighorn, the Dall and 
Stone sheep, and the elk are fairly re- 


cent immigrants from the Old World. 
The processes of an antelope’s horn 
growth are about like this. By mid- 


summer the horns are prime, hard, jet- 
black, and sharp. In late August or 
early September he begins to use them 
in his contests over the does, and bucks 
taken during, or just after, the mating 
Season usually have bad cuts in their 
necks from the sharp points. Once the 
mating season is over the horns begin 
to turn brown, to crack, and to curl at 
the bottom. The new shell is growing 
under the old. Later the old shell falls 
off and the new one begins to form 
Speedily over a permanent core. By 
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April it is fully formed but soft. It grad- 
ually hardens, and then the cycle starts 
once more. However, the horns are not 
shed clean at the base as are the antlers 
of deer, since the core always remains, 
and consequently, it is always possible 
to get up an argument with unobservant 
people who say antelope never shed. 

Like female caribou and female sheep 
and goats, doe antelopes have horns; but 
they are very small ones, hardly notice- 
able, in fact, and often no more than 
from 1% to 2 inches long. They shed 
them annually, just as bucks do. I have 
found two or three—tiny black thimbles. 

What is a good antelope head? Well, 
the biggest, killed in Arizona back in 
1899, had an outside curve of 205/16 
inches; a base of 7 inches; a spread of 
163/16; a tip-to-tip measurement of 7's; 
and a length of prong of 4%. Any head 
with an outside curve of 15 inches or 
more is a good one. Now that the little 
antelopes are once more being hunted 
regularly, 16-inch heads are common, 
and not a few 17 to 19-inch specimens 
have been taken. 

There are a couple of antler notions 
that need debunking. For instance, a 
“point” on the antler of a deer is not 
“anything one can hang a ring on,” as 
many believe, but a projection at least 
one inch in length. Points don’t have 
much to do with how good a head is 
anyway. I once saw a freak mule-deer 
head with about sixty points, but as far 
as beam and spread went it was very 
mediocre. 

Another little notion is the common 
one that male deer sired by young bucks 
can never have more than small antlers. 
Many people say seriously that deer 
herds are degenerating because the big 
bucks are killed off and the fathers of 
the new generation are young bucks. 
That doesn’t follow. Antler characteris- 
tics are transmitted through things 
called “genes,” which are the same in a 
two-year-old as in an eight-year-old buck. 
That false idea is equivalent to saying 
that a human child fathered by a seven- 
teen-year-old boy is inferior to one sired 
by a forty-year-old man with a finer set 
of whiskers. 

And a hint to the man who wants to 
collect a big head: Hunt in limestone 
country which is not heavily shot over. 
If you do, and if you hold your fire until 
a big old whopper comes along, you'll 
get that big head, maybe a record. For- 
age impregnated with lime grows big 
heads and it needs several years to grow 
them. Here’s luck! Hunting for the big 
ones sharpens the thrill of the chase and 
tends to let the little bucks turn into big 
ones. I’m for it! 


.22 Cartridge Pouch 


ERE’S a convenient and inexpensive 

carrier for your .22 cartridges on the 
target range or in the field. From a 10- 
cent store, or a drug or cigar store, buy 
a plain leather tobacco pouch with zip- 
per opening (it probably won’t cost more 
than a quarter); then take it to your 
shoemaker or luggage shop and have a 
pair of belt loops or a wide strip of 
leather sewed top and bottom to the 
back of the pouch, so that it can be 
strung on your belt. The pouch will hold 
about four boxes of .22 Long Rifle car- 
tridges, loose, and is almost completely 
water and dustproof. And it permits you 
to reload without noise or fumbling 
when stalking game.—Forrest Duke. 


Jap's fye View of a 


REDFIELD 


JUNIOR SCOPE MOUNT 


* The sturdy Redfield Junior 
scope Mount is now standard 
equipment on American snip- 
ers’ rifles—and that’s bad news 
for the Japs and Germans too. 
The American soldier, tradi- 
tionally the world’s best rifle- 
shot, will know how to make 
the most of this precision 
equipment—and chances are he 
will recognize an old favorite, 
because Redfield mounts have 
been the choice of America’s 
leading sportsmen for many 
years. And remember—ALL 
Redheld production now goes 
to the Armed Forces... We 
will have no sights to sell for 
civilian use until after the war. 
However we CAN send you 
the Redfield shooting guide 
and sight catalog for your 
sporting library. It's Free—and 
it's packed with interesting and 
helpful shooting information. 





REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
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The experience, materials, know-how and skilled 
labor that once produced Hodgman camp buck- 
ets, basins and other sportsmen’s specialties, 
are now devoted to making water bags for 
Uncle Sam's Fighting Forces 4 Therefore, 
even if you can’t buy Hodgman’s helps to camp 
comfort right now, be glad that fresh water, 
safe to drink, is ever ready to ease the thirsty 
throats of our boys in the front lines. is 
For generations, Hodgman’'s big product has 
been “Protection” protection from discom- 
fort and from.the weather. An army of Ameri- 
can sportsmen - and an Army and Navy of 
American fighters — give grateful testimony to 
this. And if you men and women in the great 
army behind all our fighters are unable to buy 
Hodgman protection for the duration, you can 
most easily purchase the world’s biggest and 
best protection UNITED STATES WAR 
BONDS. 





















Ee... 
$ Send 0c now for this new 


Handy Book of Sportsmen's 
Secrets written by Mark 
Ww. Burlingame, famous au- 
thor, editor, sportsman. 
Your reputation as a fish- 
erman, hunter or camper 
uill be safe when you get 
these 100 pages ram-jam 
full of hitherto unpublished 
secret methods for cram- 
ming your creel and gar- 
nishing your game bag. 
Send your dime now. 


USE THIS COUPON 
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' HODGMAN RUBBER CO. | 
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Tank Busters Jacks 


(Continued from page 33) 


of red. The rabbit shagged off in high. 
“You—you first sergeant!” Again the 
sharp tongue of flame and accompany- 
ing “Whcoom!” 

“Maybe,” I suggested slyly, as we 
refilled the depleted magazines, “we 
ought to try them sitting.” 

“Never,” Trigger snorted. 
them babies % 

“I know, at fifty yards—-running. How 
much ammunition you got left?” 

“Stop bumping your gums and let’s 
get us some rabbits before the sun 
goes down.” 

“T’ll get one,” I promised. 
conscience at all.” 

When the next jack came out of his 
cactus hideaway, I merely watched him 
angle off, to halt finally under a squat- 
ting greasewood. Slowly I walked for- 
ward until the hunched outline became 
plain. Two more steps and the jack 
moved nervously—hopped to one side. 

I froze, lifted my right arm, and 
aligned the pistol. At thirty yards the 
target seemed small, but I knew that 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
attain a better position. 

Suddenly Trigger’s gun slammed a 
single shot over to the right. My rabbit 
shifted his position again and when I 
tried to center my sights for the second 
time I found that the target had become 
obscured by brush. 

There was nothing to do but walk 
forward. The jack came out as though 
propelled by a slingshot. Again I watched 
him throttle down and halt by another 
clump of greasewood. 

For the second time my hand came 
slowly up, quivering under the weight 
of the gun. My sights narrowed. I 
squeezed. When the pistol belched sound 
and flame in the gloom I saw the jack 
leap once and fall back, squarely hit by 
the heavy slug. 


“IT can hit 


“T got no 


HIS was a big, long-limbed rabbit, 

but light of weight and almost frail in 
structure. It was the first time I had 
ever closely examined a Western jack, 
and I naturally compared the species 
with my own native New England vary- 
ing hare. There really wasn’t any close 
resemblance, for the snowshoe rabbit 
is usually chunky and well-fleshed. The 
desert jack, on the other hand, is built 
only for speed. He’s big and rangy, all 
fur, sinew, and slim bone. 

Trigger came up behind me and I saw 
that he held a second sand bunny. 

“On the dead run at fifty yards,” he 
asserted. 

“Undoubtedly,” 
rabbit. “Charging you too. 
you hit him in the head.” 

“Well, anyway, you scissorbill—fifty 
yards.” 

“Sure, I got mine at eighty.” 

“You know, corporal,” Trigger said 
gravely, “I think you are an awful liar.” 

“The feeling is mutual,” I said. “Let’s 
get going or we'll be hunting by moon- 
light.” 

The sun was painting calendar scenes 
on our jagged mountains. On the lower 
desert twilight lay like a great purple 
shadow. The rabbits, and they seemed 
to multiply as the night came down, 
looked huge and pale of color as they 
bounced through the brush. We fired 
again and again at the flitting wraiths, 
but with little result. 

“Something must be wrong with my 
sights,” Trigger growled. 

Out came two more rabbits, and then 


I said, examining the 
That’s why 


a third which bounced straight away 
in front of me—smoothly, without ap- 
preciable speed. I aimed carefully and 
fired. A gout of sand blossomed just 
behind the big bunny and he changed 
his course abruptly. Again I lined the 
sights and attempted to lead as well 
but again the slug slammed just behind 
my fleeting quarry. 

Trigger was banging away steadily 
I quit firing to watch. The jack wa 
way out and traveling like a P-3s 
Trigger’s automatic leveled again, blaste: 

and so help me, the jack collapsed 
midleap and came down in a pile! He 
never even stirred. 

“A yard over,” I gasped, “and that 
crazy rabbit had to jump right into the 
bullet!” 

“Just good shooting, you scissorbill 
Trigger exclaimed, but his eyes wer: 
wide with surprise. “Fifty yards—run 
ning!” 

“Like a hole in one,” I agreed, shakin; 
my head. “And the hell of it is that 
I'll have to back you up every time you 
tell the old story to a new bunch of 
rookies.” 

We went back to camp in the thir 
moonlight, talking it over and chuckling 
about the dozen or so rabbits we missed 

and the three we hadn’t missed. The 
wind came soft and, very warm. The 
desert is really beautiful at night. One 
of our wags says that is because you 
can’t see it then! Anyhow, we were both 
flushed with the good feeling that every 
sportsman knows at the closing hour of 
a successful hunt; and that particular 
hunt was, in a way, more gratifyin; 
than any we had experienced in th 
good old days before Hitler began 
foam at the mouth. It was certainly 
different and rather dramatic when you 
considered the desert and the jagged 
mountains, the jack rabbit or two 
every other greasewood bush—and then 
the heavy boom and darting flame 
those big automatics. As for me 
know that for the rest of my life I'll 
recalling a thrilling wing-shot with a .45 
automatic pistol—and trying to equal 
on other days, in other fields. 


Michigan Tough on Gunners 

LTHOUGH its trespass laws were 

about the strictest in the country, 
according to conservation officials, Mich 
igan has taken a new and drastic step i 
curtailing hunters’ activities. An amend 
ment to the Horton Act, in effect 
fall, requires a gunner to have the 1 
ten permission of a farmer or landowner 
before he can hunt private propert) 
whether posted or not. Penalties for 
violation range from fines of $10 to $5 
to a jail term of up to 30 days. 

Before the amendment was passed, thi 
Horton Act required a hunter to get 
oral permission from a landowne! 
hunt on his property. However, it w 
almost completely unenforced—with 
rests probably fewer than a dozen in the 
15 years of the law’s existence. Farme! 
generally have shown no disposition t 
take advantage of its provisions, and 
is believed by both sportsmen and of 
ficials that the amendment will hav: 
little effect on either hunting or the tre 
pass problem. 

In any event the law now poises 
powerful club over the heads of upland 
game hunters in farming country, in th: 
event that landowners choose to get 
tough. 


OUTDOOR LIF! 
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Bugle at Dawn ior Elk 
(Continued from page 20) 


After making sure that the bull was 
wn for keeps, we crossed the canyon 
to where he lay at the slide’s bottom. 
‘he bull was a fine one, with seven well- 
ormed points on each side and massive 
beams. The beams were nine inches wide 
it the junction of the fourth and fifth 
prongs, and had an over-all spread of 46% 
inches. The shoulders and rump were 
badly bruised from smashing into the 
rocks on the downhill roll, but the 
ntlers were undamaged. 

Next day Bob and I were kept busy 
packing the bull out to the trail and on 
into the camp. It was a hard and messy 
job. The meat wasn’t what you'd call 
tender, but Don Tibbits made a “mulli- 
gan” of some of it that was voted O.K. 


> 


LENTY of meat came into camp. Chett 

got a fine young five-point bull the 
first morning of the hunt, and Dunagan 
got a yearling the day after. The 
weather stayed clear and cool, and the 
elk remained high up in the small, 
timbered pockets below the snow line. 
Only a storm would bring them down 
into the lower country. 

While the elkless members of the 
party continued to hunt the big cousins 
of the deer, Bob asked me to go goat 
hunting with him. Late one afternoon 
is we rounded a ridge to look over the 
country beyond, I saw a spot of white 
several hundred feet below the snow 
line and about 500 feet above us. I 
picked up the spot in my glasses and, 
sure enough, it was a goat. We mapped 
our route and made for a point about 
200 yards away from him, which would 
be close enough for Bob’s Core-lokt 
bullet to do its stuff. 

The goat was feeding on a grassy ledge 
among stepped red cliffs, the lower one 
with a sheer drop of 200 feet. It was 
easy to see that if Bob didn’t stop the 
goat cold with his first shot, there was 
every chance that it would roll down 
and go over the cliff. Carefully Bob 
took aim and fired. 

The goat went down at once under the 
smashing impact of that 180-grain bullet, 
apparently killed instantly, for he lay 
motionless on the grass. But the body 
soon started to slide, got going faster, 
and finally fell pinwheeling over the 
ledges. Our hearts sank. But miracul- 
ously the billy then crashed into the 
one juniper on the edge of the cliff that 
was large enough to withstand his 
weight! He lodged in the gnarled 
branches of the tree and lay still. The 
bullet, we soon found, had entered the 
base of the neck, coming out just under 
the backbone behind the roach. 

It was almost dark when we finished 
dressing him out and covered him with a 
few tree branches as a protection against 
eagles and four-footed predators until 
we could return next day and pack him 
out. It was dangerous going on that 
trip back to camp in the dark, and our 
pulses didn’t slow down till we hit camp. 

“Going after goat again tomorrow?” 
asked one of the boys, chewing lovingly 
on a hunk of elk meat. 

“No, I’m finished,” I answered. “It’s 
too much work. You hunt and hunt just 
to find where one is, and then you have 
to climb until you’re within shooting 
distance—if you have luck.” I drew my 
elk bugle from my pocket, and held it 
up. “Now, with this little doodad, I can, 
While sitting down, locate a bull and 
often bring him in close. But I haven't 
figured out any pocket piece that will 
charm a goat!” 
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=—to us who have supplied the youth 
of America with Marble’s Outing 
Equipment for the enjoyment of 
peacetime sports, to see them now 
use so effectively the equipment 
supplied for the achievement of 
wartime Victories! 
MARBLE ARMS & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Gladstone, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Sportsmen's Knives, 
Axes, Gun Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, Waterproof 
Match Boxes, etc. 


OUTING 
EQUIPMENT 










A clean gun helps a clean shot and 
Fiendoil makes good shooting easier 
because it makes good 
cleaning surer and 
quicker, Apply Fiendoil 
before putting your gun 
away after each hunt or 
skeet shoot. It saves 
precious metal by form- 
ing a protective film 
over the entire gun bore. 
Fiendoil performs the 
specific task of preventing oxidation, 
rust and pitting. 


NEW 2 02. BOTTLE—35c 





No More 
Manual Labor 


The new bottle slips snugly into gun case 
or tackle box. Its wide mouth admits 
swab or rag easily and bottle wrapped in 
cloth used for cleaning is always handy 
for quick application. 


Get Fiendoil at 
Your Sporting Goods or 
Hardware Store 
McCambridge & McCambridge Co. 


Baltimore 
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| New Desi 


Modernize Your Gun! Improve Your Score! 


Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard, 


Low prices. FR 


SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 2850 WN. Clark St., Dept. C-4, Chicago, Ill. 
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Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 


il designs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, etc. 


EE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted. 


/ A THOROUGHBRED 


HAND Bt 
TOOLED 
by 


RANGER 


vrsti 4 Tex7an 





The “Captain Jeff". .a Texas 
Ranger Belt named for the im- 
m ta Ranger Captain. Tooled 
by hand in authentic western 
floral design. Smort as a thor- 
oughbred Palomino. Tough as 
the top grain cowhide from 

which it is skillfully hand 
NU AME crafted. 1” wide. Saddle 
\ : Tan or Antique, $2.50. 

ale 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
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Ali Guns Stay 


Better with 
HOPPE’S No. 9 


and most guns GET better, because 
HOPPE'S No. 9 is a cleaner par 
excellence that cleans out all 
primer, powder, metal fouling, and 
rust and definitely preserves the 
gun's accuracy and life. Your dealer 
or army exchange sells HOPPE'S 
No. 9, or send 10c for sample. 
Valuable “Gun Cleaning Guide” 
FREE on request. Write NOW and 
clearly. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 

2315 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











EFFICIENCY 


With the Merit Iris Shutte: 
Eye Piece on your favorite rifle 
the MOST out of it 
accuracy and efficiency 
more game. Instant choice of 12 click 
7 adjusted apertures while aiming as- 
sures clearest definition of sights and tar- 
get in a flash. If your dealer can't supply. 
write today for FREE CATALOG 
MERIT GUNSIGHT CO., Dept. L4 
6144 Monadnock Way Oakland, Cal. 





maximum 


$3.00 


Models for 
most peep 
sights 








When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OutTpDoOoR LIFE 











BULL’S-EYE GUNNER 


It’s no accident that this gun- 
ner can riddle enemy aircraft. 
He learned to shoot in his 
home town rifle club and 
quickly earned his job on the 
trigger of a .50 caliber. Over 
and over you'll find the peace- 
time marksman serves Uncle 


Sam best in war! 


Jk yy r00 CUE 


METALLIC AND TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
IDEAL RELOADING TOOLS 
CUTTS COMP 


Our General Catalog, Free 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP, 
-85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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Odd Confederate Handgun 





The two models of the 
Le Mat revolver—the 
Paris one above, the 












tails of handgun history have been 
brought to light through an error in 

the picture feature, “Handguns Through 
the Ages,” in the February OvuTpoor LIFE. 
Several sharp-eyed and gun-wise readers 
quickly took exception to the caption on 
page 46 accompanying a picture of an 
unusual ball-and-buckshot revolver—a 
caption which began: “This deadly Civil 
War Colt The gun was definitely 
not a Colt. Though resembling the Colt 
revolver in some respects, it was actually 
a foreign-made arm. And instead of 
being used by the Union army, as the 
Colts were, it was a Confederate weapon. 
Curiously but understandably, it hap- 
pened that none of those who spotted 
the error was able to identify the gun 


Grail interesting and little-known de- 
— 


exactly. All described it as a Le Mat 
pistol made in Paris, whereas the gun 
actually was the almost identical but 


much rarer model marked: “LEMAT & 
GIRARD’S PATENT LONDON.” The 
pictures here show the two models to- 
gether, and also close-ups of the barrel 
markings without which it would be 
next to impossible to tell them apart. The 
upper gun, the French one, bears ornate 
lettering reading “Syst. Le Mat Bte s-g-d-g 
Paris” atop the barrel, the letters “LM” 
surmounted by a star on the side of the 
barrel, and the number “1868” on barrel 
side and frame. The English model has 
the lettering mentioned, plus the serial 


number in three places—barrel side, 
frame, and around the cylinder. Both 
are from the great arms collection of 


Albert Foster Jr., South Orange, N. J. 

The designer, Col. Jean Alexandre 
Francois Le Mat, was a resident of New 
Orleans, La., when, in 1856, he obtained 
a United States patent on his gun. When 
the Civil War broke out, it was reported 
by a New Orleans newspaper that the 
Le Mat gun was to be manufactured in 
that city, but there is no evidence that 
any were ever made in America. In- 
stead, Col. Le Mat ran the blockade to 
Europe, and in Paris went into partner- 
ship with C. Girard & Co. to make his 
revolvers 

The ship on which he traveled, in- 
cidentally, was the British liner Trent 
on which two Confederate agents, Mason 
and Slidell, were going to England. She 
was halted by a Union warship and the 
two agents were taken off. This was the 


London beiow—are 
almost identical when 
viewed from the side 


Below: Top views of 
the pistols, in same 
relative positions, re- 
veal the difference 


“Mason and Slidell incident” which 
most caused war between England and 
the Northern government. Col. Le Mat 


was not disturbed, and went on his way 
to produce arms for the Confederacy 


From the first Le Mat had troubk 
with his revolver. Five thousand ars 
known to have been ordered by the 


Confederate War Department, and tw 
or three thousand more by the Souther: 
navy, but the first naval weapons wer 
rejected as unsatisfactory, and two year 
later the contract was canceled because 
deliveries were not made on time. Never 
theless, records show that many cases 
of Le Mat revolvers were run throug! 
the blockade to the Confederacy. Genera! 
J.E.B. “Jeb” Stuart, the gallant Souther: 
cavalry chief, carried one, and so did 
General Beauregard, both weapons bei! 
now on display in the Confederat: 
Museum, Richmond, Va. 

The Le Mat had two serious fault 
One was that it used .40 caliber bullets 


and could not take the .44’s which wer: 
standard with both armies. The othe! 
was that the small movable “nose” or 


the revolver’s hammer was too delicat: 
The gun carried nine bullets in chambe1 
around the edges of the cylinder, plus 

charge of shot in a separate barre 
running through the center, and the 
hamme! had to be swung up 0! 
down to fire the charge desired. Whe 
it broke off, as frequently happened, the 
gun was As a matter of fact 
the French gun shown here suffered thi 
casualty. Looking at it closely, you wil 
note that the tang by which the 
was adjusted, still intact on the Englis! 


nose 


useless 


nose 


gun, has broken off the French one 
An authority on firearms wrote some¢ 
years ago that although he knew of mors 
than 50 Le Mat guns in various collec 
tions, he had never seen a London m 
and knew of no gun with a serial number 
higher than 2389—-which, he said, co! 
veyed some idea of the number manu 


factured. The lower gun pictured heré 
not only is a London model, but its seria 
number, 8064, indicates that there may 
have been more of these guns than was 
suspected—perhaps lying unrecognized 
and forgotten in many an attic! 
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Killers Must Die 


(Continued from page 30) 


The light rustling of leaves and the 
cracking of small shoots made us whirl 
around. My native carriers scattered 
like chaff in the wind. Through the 
bush which we had just left behind, 
twenty-five yards away, charged the Old 
Hermit. His head was thrown back, his 
mighty horns were rocking, and with 
wide-open mouth he bellowed forth his 
short battle cry. Instinctively I recog- 
nized the impossibility of a brain shot. 
The front sight of my gun covered the 
knob of his shoulder bone—I touched the 
hair trigger. At the deafening roar, the 
bull sagged from the impact of the 
heavy-caliber bullet. But he was up in- 
stantly and rushing us with rage in his 
eyes. The second bullet barely made an 
impression on.him. Had I missed his 
heart? Again, without lowering the 
gun, I fired, this time at his head, only 
twelve yards away. He dropped, dazed, 
to his knees. In that second of reprieve, 
my fourth and last bullet smashed his 
houlder blade. Kworat immediately 
handed me the lighter Springfield, while 
Achheso was already reloading the 
eavy Mauser. Mustering his fast-wan- 
ing strength, the Hermit staggered to 
his feet, crippled, mortally wounded. His 
only desire was to kill his archenemies 
before death overtook him. A brain shot 
finished his career. Buffalolike, he died 
fighting, brave and fearless to the end, 
1 formidable foe, till he fell for the last 
time. 

Proud of my gun bearers, I thanked 
them for standing up against that fast, 
heart-stopping charge. Josefu, our Ki- 
kore native, had disappeared. 

Caesar never had a more triumphant 
entry into Rome than that which we re- 
ceived when, late in the afternoon, we 
returned to Kikore with the head, hide, 
ind meat of the old bull. Josefu’s dis- 
ippearance was explained. He had run 
ahead to proclaim the victory over the 
natives’ mortal enemy. 

Between dancing and the beating of 
drums, the men sang the old buffalo’s 
history till far into the night. The next 
morning my camp had the appearance 
of a public market, what with all the 
melons, corn, sugar cane, chickens, 
sgs, yams, and bananas, which were 
resented to us by Kikore’s thankful 

mmunity. 

How they had hated the Old Hermit, 
their scourge! But somehow I was a lit- 

depressed at the passing of the great 
bull. He was brave, sagacious, a fighter 

the end. It would be a long time be- 
re I’d meet another antagonist of such 
mettle. 


Deer Don’t Mind Trapping 


aprender of deer in box traps, 
carried on by the Texas Game, Fish, 
nd Oyster Commission in order to 
transplant deer from _ sections where 
they are abundant to others insufficiently 
stocked, has developed some interesting 
facts. Records indicate that more bucks 
than does are trapped, for instance. 

‘rapping does not seem to frighten the 
mals, as proved by continual catching 
bucks trapped before and released. 
On one area, in 1941, out of 185 trapped 
bucks, 132 were retrapped. One buck 
W taken six times. Each time this ani- 
mal was taken within a quarter of a mile 
of the place of original capture. Several 
times a doe and fawn have been caught 
together, and in one instance a doe with 
two fawns was taken. Cottonseed cake 
has been found to be the best bait. | 
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Here it is!...This Coleman Military Burner... 
Your portable “‘stove-of-tomorrow’’—for picnics, 
camping and backyard steak fries—in the work- 
shop and around the house where quick clean 
heat is needed!... 

... but today this new type of Coleman Burner 


contributes to the health and comfort of Allied 
fighting men all over the world! 


Coleman Burners are used to cook meals, purify 
water, sterilize medical equipment—in deserts, 
plains, jungles and mountains! ... helping the 
fight for Victory! 


FREE! to coLEMAN OWNERS: 
Mail postcard for free 
booklet “How to Make 
Your Coleman Work 


Meanwhile, on the home front, keep your own 
Coleman Appliances working like new. Send 
for free booklet. 
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Coleman. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP 
AND STOVE COMPANY 
Address Dept. OL-12 
Wichita, Kans. Chicago, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Toronto, Canada 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTpoorR LIF! 
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There's no finer way than the American way. 





Let's keep it that way. Buy War Savings Bonds 





and Stamps regularly. 
















178 pages. splendidly illustrated. c 
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PLL! a 
: \ retail f r sleeping ? Buy direct and save 
<a up to 4 Highest quality curled gray goose FEATHER FILLED 
. . a S BA water 1 lent, windproof. Room Built for big 


I t. Large shelter half, Rolls compactly. 


. | A $40.00 value. Our price only $29.98. Warm WESTERN WOOL 
High Standard experience FILLED BAGS priced from $12.89. Shipped C.O.D. Sleeping 
and equipment are now cll ags for Civ t be available long, Write TODAY 









t jian us r no ea ‘ 
} for FREE literature. ALL BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED, 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG Co. 


Dept. OL 312 S.W. Third Ave., Portland, Oregon 


out for Defense. Henceforth, Tar- 
get Pistol deliveries must defer to 
the emergency. 

HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP., 61 Foote St, New Haven, Conn. | 
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Craft You Can Tote by Han 


HERE was a time—not so long ago, 
either—when the logical 
most sportsmen who had to travel 


to reach boating waters was the car- 


top model. 3ut the war has rapidly 
changed our travel habits, and our speci- 
fications for portable boats. For most of 
us, a portable boat must now be some- 
thing that will collapse, fold, or nest into 
a compact bundle to be carried as bag- 
gage or shipped aboard a bus or train. 


It will be even more useful if it’s light 
enough and of such shape that it can be 
back-packed even a considerable dis- 
tance to an isolated lake or pond, or 
carried by pack horse into otherwise in- 
accessible country. Or, with the future 
in mind, even transported by light plane 
to some unfished wilderness lake. 

In these days of travel restrictions, 
chances to use such a boat often exist 
close to home too. Almost every section 
has its ponds and “gunkholes,” waters 
that have been fished merely from shore 
by the youngsters of the neighborhood, 
and which you have passed up in the 
past because of the ease with which 
more attractive waters could be reached. 
The fishing possibilities of such places 
cannot always be judged from their ap- 
pearance; perhaps they looked weed- 
ridden and shallow alongshore, but they 
may have deep holes farther out where 
sizable fish may be lurking for the tak- 
ing if you have a boat to reach them. 
Anyway, they'll be well worth investi- 
gating now, especially if you have an 
easily toted boat to get in to them with. 


HE same “carry boat” that can be 
used to fish such places may be an 
equally handy proposition for fall duck 
shooting. If you don’t know your sur- 
rounding country, local inquiry or look- 
ing over topographical maps of the 
country may reveal possibilities. There 
may be wide stretches of marshlands, 
likely toward the heads of streams and 
large ponds, where weeds and mud will 
make going impossible for an ordinary 
boat, but where there will be enough 
shallow yet open water to attract pass- 
ing ducks. And as roads seldom run 
close to such isolated backwaters, good 
sport can often be had with a shallow- 
draft boat that can be back-packed in. 
In wilderness country, one might cut 
trees for logs to make a rough raft, but 
nearer home in settled country one can- 
not do this, and down stuff floats poorly, 
as anyone knows who has intrusted him- 
self to a raft made of it. Deep holes are 
likely to be snag-infested,. too, and one 
wants to fish from something that can 
be easily maneuvered if a really big one 
is hooked. 
There’s a of suitable types 
that can be easily shipped or carried: 
boats that collapse or fold, ones that 
come apart in sections to nest compact- 


number 
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If you prefer to build your own, here are full plans for the 


ly, and even the very small models of 
play boats that are light and handy al- 
though in solid shape. 

Boats of the collapsible canvas type 
have been used for enough years to 
have proved their worth as to ability 
and service. They are both light in 
weight and compact when folded for 
carrying, can be opened up ready for use 
in a comparatively short time, and come 
in different models that compare favor- 
ably with rigid types as to seaworthiness 
and handling and even as to loading 
capacity. Structural design has been 
perfected and old faults corrected, and 
modern models can be depended on to 
continue rigid in set-up form for any 
reasonable length of life of the boat, 
say 10 to 15 years—not developing play 
at the joints that would make for even- 
tual weakness. These collapsible canvas 
boats come in canoe and square-stern 
models, have the round-bilge hull so 
many prefer, and have always been rea- 
sonably priced. Ten and 12-ft. lengths are 
popular, their weights running from 45 
to 75 lb., and their size collapsed for 
carrying from 8 x 8 x 60 in. to 10 x 10 
x 72 in. 

In the folding-model kayaks, we have 
another type that is equally well made 
and of which as good service can be ex- 
pected, although the narrower and 
decked-in hull, while it may be easier to 
paddle and maneuver, cannot be ex- 
pected to afford, length for length, the 
carrying capacity of the collapsible- 
canvas-type canoe or skiff model. A 
single-seater kayak, to mention but one 
size suitable for this service, will be 
around 14 ft. long, weigh about 40 Ib., 
and stow into a compact bag intended 





“box boat" described in text 


for carrying over a shoulder or on the 


back, and for shipping cheaply as 
baggage. 
The covering or skin of both these 


types is made of heavy, specially treated 
canvas, sometimes in a double layer to 
give a resilient tough hull that will not 
snag easily. Both are _ shallow-draft 
enough for the smallest pond or marsh 
and, of course, make good craft for other 
uses than we have in mind here. 

In the regular folding types we have 
a number of models most of which have 
one-piece sides and a split or two-piece 
bottom which, with the stern board, 
seats, and oars, fold complete into a flat 
bundle the length of the boat. Since 
they’re made of marine plywood, load 
capacity will equal that of any light skiff 
their length, they are perfectly rigid 
when set up, and some special, usually 
patented, form of joint construction 


sures a long life with freedom from 
leakage at these vulnerable points. Pop- 
ular lengths are 8 and 10 ft. in skiff 
chunkier dinghy models, and even dou 


ble-enders in both flat and semi-V-botto: 
hulls, with weights running from 45 to 80 
lb. Another type is a combination of this 
flat-folding form of construction and the 
previously mentioned canvas-over-fram 
work type: the floor or bottom may |! 
of two pieces of waterproof plywood o1 
reénforced cedar and the doped canv 
sides and a solid stern attached to thi 
the former being stretched up over 
insertable side framework. Square-ste1 
models as short as 6 ft., or a decked- 
double-ender only 9 ft. long, either o1 
weighing a mere 35 pounds, can bs 
found in this type as well as longer, res 
ular-skiff models weighing up to 80 | 
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Another type is constructed so the 
boat will roll or fold into a shorter bun- 
dle than the long, slim package of many 

ther folding types. Canoe and skiff 
models are both popular: the former in 
lengths from 10 to 16 ft. open, 54 in. 
folded, and weights from 35 to 60 lb., the 
latter in 10 and 13-ft. lengths, 75 and 100- 
lb. weights, and folded lengths of 60 to 
66 in. 

All these different types collapse or 
fold into a bundle that can be carried 
with comparative ease, the smaller sizes 
being back-packed or slung over one’s 
shoulder, the heavier ones toted by two 
men with a pole through the carrying 
handles provided. While in the case of 
the larger boats we may have a weight 
equal to or even greater than that of a 
regular car-top boat or a small canoe, 
we have that weight in a more compact 
form, an advantage both in carrying by 
car or shipping, and for lugging over- 
land or through woods or brush where 
no trail exists. 


HEN there are sectional boats, de- 

signed so that two, three, or even 
more sections nest one inside another 
to give a fairly compact shape for car 
carrying or shipping. The weight of 
such a boat cannot be kept as low as 
that of a collapsible or folding type af- 
fording the same seating capacity, nor 
is the shape of the package when nested 
so suitable for back-packing or carrying 
by pack horse. These boats are, how- 
ever, perfectly rigid in use, as each sec- 
tion is usually in itself a watertight unit, 
and they afford good seating capacity— 
making them as rugged and generally 
useful as a flat-bottom rowboat. More- 
over, it isn’t always necessary to carry 
the whole boat; I know one man who 
uses only the two forward sections of 
his three-section boat when fishing inac- 
cessible ponds and streams. 

The very short, usually blunt-nosed or 
pram-type boats, and the very small 
boats often called play models should 
be mentioned here, as most of them are 
capable of supporting up to 250 lb., are 
light in weight, and invariably low- 
priced. They make a fair carrying or 
shipping proposition, and one’s gear can 
be stowed inside them. One play-boat 
model only 6 ft. long comes also decked 
in as a tiny one-man ducking or fishing 
boat, and with a weight of only 40 Ib., 
easily shouldered for carrying by in- 
serting one arm and shoulder inside the 
cockpit opening. A tiny pram the same 
length might have greater beam, up to 
4 ft., and could be built as light as 50 Ib., 
yet have a safe seating capacity of at 
least two men—who could easily carry 
a boat of its weight and shape any rea- 
sonable distance. 

Rubber boats of the inflatable type 
would make a good proposition for 
toting by hand, but are of course unob- 
tainable now. The other types men- 
tioned here may or may not be available 
under present conditions: all depends on 
whether you can find a builder or dealer 
with such a made-up boat in stock. 
There has been, however, a comparative- 
ly small demand in the past for such 
boats, and anyone wanting one should 
have a good chance of finding it if he 
makes the effort. 

The alternative, especially for the man 
who doesn’t want to tie up much money 
in a boat for such occasional use, is to 
build your own. Many of the main fea- 
tures of the collapsible and folding 
types have been patented, so that such 
designs are seldom published. But plans 
can be obtained for sectional boats, 
small prams, and other suitable types— 
for example: Outpoor Lirr’s 13-ft. folding 
duck boat, weighing approximately 70 
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ib., a 10-ft. three-section rowboat, and 
several smaller prams and boats. It is 
practically impossible to secure water- 
proof plywood now, and common house 
grades are worthless even if canvas- 
covered. Ordinary lumber can, however, 
be used for many designs, and so little 
is required for such a small boat that 
one should have no trouble getting it, 
while the few fastenings and other ma- 
terials needed can be found by shopping 
about or satisfactory substitutes worked 
out. For example, where a canvas cov- 
ering is called for, and you cannot locate 
a dealer with what you want on hand, 
two layers of easily obtainable, heavy, 
unbleached muslin or a twill can be used, 
and both thicknesses bedded in canvas 
cement or heavy paint to give a cover- 
ing that should outlast the war. Then, 
if necessary, it can be removed and the 
heavier canvas called for used If a 


boat is to be used in fresh and not salt 
water, common iron fastenings can be 
used, now that brass and even galvan- 
ized iron are hard to procure, and if 
their heads are countersunk and puttied 
over and the boat kept well protected 
by paint, they should have a reasonably 
long life. ; 

Another good idea for home building 
is the “box boat,” illustrated here, which 
can be easily and inexpensively made 
for fishing and hunting use on isolated 
and hard-to-reach waters. Its board con- 
struction makes it sturdy and durable, 
while its removable one-piece shell of 
waterproof canvas does away with the 
problem of getting tight joints. It’s large 
enough to accommodate one person safe- 
ly and fairly comfortably, or two light 
men in a pinch, since it can take a safe 
load of say 250 lb. for smooth-water use 
or when reasonably close to shore in 


ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE..... 


Wollensak Binoculars are important 
weapons of Wat, widely used on the 
many fighting fronts of the world. In 


es 


the hands of the U ted States Army 
Officer, Wollensak Binoculars help 
estimate distances, study enemy posi- 
tions, develop strategy for directing 
troop movements. 








In peacetime . . . these fine Wollensak 
glasses will be available to sport-lov- 


ing Americans . . . bringing with 


them all the improvements of today’s 
skill and precision in mamufacture. 
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Keeps You Going 


For “strike-bowling”, you need 
the extra freshness that keeps you 
going —results in accuracy, rhythm 
and timing. In blackouts, man- 
made or natural, WINCHESTER 
Batteries too, keep going—now 
remain FRESH 50% LONGER! 


It’s no secret that WINCHESTER 
has added 50% to the power life 
of its flashlight battery (No. 1511) 
by its exclusive Power-Saver In- 
ner-Seal. This locks in a full 18 
months of guaranteed fresh power 
(against the former 12 months). 


Remember “SERVICE” NEEDS COME FIRS 


Conserve your 
batteries—they 
are made of criti- 
cal materials and 
are difficult to re- 
place. Ask your 
dealer to help you 
keep your flash- 
light in good 
working condi- 
tion. 





WINCHESTER 


BATTERIES 


Made by the makers of the World Famous 
Winchester Arms and Ammunition 


“On Guard for America Since 1866" 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Division of Cartridge Company 
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larger waters. The rowlock mountings 
can be omitted, if wished, and a paddle 
used. 

In setting up, the three bottom boards 
are slid onto the 2-in. cleats side by side, 
then connected to the two ends by means 
of common strap hinges with their pins 
removed and bent rods of the same size 
substituted. These hinges must be care- 
fully located so that when connected 
they hold the bottom boards together. 
The sides go on last, and are fastened to 
the ends by the two hooks and screw 
eyes at each corner, to the bottom boards 
by two hooks and eyes each side. Note 
that edges of the side boards protrude 
beyond the cleats to lap over both ends 
and bottom. The seat is also held down 
on its cleats by hooks and eyes. Then 
the canvas shell is pulled up around the 
complete wood form and laced to it 
through the grommets and screw eyes. 

The cover can be made up one-piece 
out of wide canvas, or several narrower 
strips can be seamed together with dou- 
ble stitching—even a section of a tar- 
paulin used in a pinch. No dimensions 
are given for this shell; the easiest way 
to cut it is to fit it to the boat, by folding 
the corners up around the set-up hull 
and whipstitch them in place (sewing 
round and round with waxed twine, 
using a sail or darning needle) keeping 
the fit fairly slack, since waterproofing 
later will shrink the cloth a bit. The 
excess cloth is then trimmed away all 
around the top, allowing about 1% in. 
extra to be turned back and hemmed, 
plus another inch to lap in over the 
wood when laced on. Have the grom- 
mets let in, or sew on rings, then fit 
screw eyes in the gunwales and ends so 
a lacing line through all will draw the 
shell tightly in place about the hull. 
Waterproof the canvas shell after mak- 
ing up, paying particular attention to 
the corner stitching and any seaming, 
using at least two coats of boiled—not 
raw—linseed oil, applied warm, or a 
commercial canvas dope or waterproofer 
in a grade that leaves the canvas fairly 
pliable. 

Or the same hull dimensions can be 
used to make up a solid-type ducking 
and fishing box small enough to be 
lugged by hand. The sides should be 
got out in the same way, with end boards 
screw-fastened between them, bedding 
all touching surfaces and ends in liquid 
marine glue or heavy paint, then the 
bottom of “; x 6-in. boards put on cross- 
wise, not fore and aft as in the collapsi- 
ble boat. If seasoned wood is used, with 
joints made neatly and all touching sur- 


Answers to 


Bottom Leak 

Question: My 11'4-ft. homemade flat-bottom 
plywood boat leaks badly at the joints of side 
and bottom about 3 ft. back from the stem. In 
building the boat, I put frames or “liners” of 
2-in. ash along the lower edges of the sides and 
fastened the bottom to these with bolts every 6 
in., with a strip of waterproof canvas laid be- 
tween to act as a gasket. How can I make the 
hull tighter?—C. H. B., Tex. 


Answer: The way you fastened your boat 
probably has as much to do with her leaking 
as anything, especially since the trouble is 
where the upward bend of the sides forward 
would make it hardest to keep the bottom tight 
against them. I suggest tnat you remove the bot- 
tom, and start by checking the bevel of the liners 
and bottom face of the sides to see that they fit 
flush with the bottom. Next, replace the water- 
proof canvas gasket, which hasn't enough “give” 
to it to do much good, with unbleached muslin or 
thin wool flannel, or even soft, untreated canvas 
coated on both sides with marine glue or heavy 





faces smeared with glue or paint, calk 
ing or a canvas cover will not be re 
quired. Finally, strengthen the bottom 
by screw-fastening a %*%x4-in. oak kes 
strip outside the planking, drivin 
screws from inside through soft woo 
into the hard.—J. A. Emmett. 


Power for Small Sailboats 


N ADDITION to bringing you hon 

when wind fails, an outboard wi 
get you to the starting line on time, 
light airs or when a late start wou 
mean losing out in an important ra 
In the event of a squall, especially wit 
guests aboard, it is wise to lower sai 
and use the outboard to reach shelt 
or at least be able to carry on until t! 
squall has passed. While cruising in 
sailboat—and that can be great sport 
the motor can be called on to get u 
narrow channels when the wind 
wrong, or to run along a line of buo) 
into a congested or strange harbor. 
will also give you the confidence to star 
out on long runs, because you can a 
ways use it to go the last few miles t 
shelter should the wind fail. And i 
early spring before actual fitting-out 
time and late into the fall, the sailboat 
can be used with sails and rigging re 
moved as an outboard runabout for fish 
ing, hunting, and exploring. 

With an entirely open boat, the moto: 
can easily be clamped to the transom i1 
the regular way but to one side of th: 
rudder, with or without the rudder rx 
moved. Where an afterdeck prevents 
this, a small hatch can be cut to permit 
clamping the motor in place, with 
hatch or cover preferably provided for 
closing the opening when sailing. On a 
boat with the stern so high as to not 
afford the propeller sufficient bury in the 
water, the transom need not be notched 
into, but a manufactured bracket used 
Some of these consist of a neat socket 
like fitting permanently attached to the 
transom yet very inconspicuous, on 
which you can quickly mount the larger, 
detachable fitting to which the motor is 
clamped. A pointed-stern boat may be 
fitted with a type of side bracket in- 
tended for it. In most of these latter in 
stallations, the motor is kept locked 
the go-ahead steering position or just 
enough to one side to counteract it 
location off center, the boat’s own rud- 
der being used for steering in the regu- 
lar way. 

One wants an out-of-the-way place in 
the boat to stow the motor when sailing 
If storing beneath the forward deck put 


outing Tans 


paint. However, if your present canvas is la 
between liners and sides, as well as between 
sides and bottom, simply trim off the bott 
part and leave the rest in, then apply the new 
gasket. All holes left by the bolts should be 
plugged with whittled pegs of soft pine or ceda 
dipped in marine glue or heavy white-lead paint 
except for those in the bottom plywood whict 
will be fixed later. Now put the bottom back or 
but instead of bolting it fasten it with brass 
galvanized screws or even galvanized-wire nails 
If screws are used, they should be 34-in., No 
flatheads, figuring on 1'4-in. bottom plywood— 
longer in proportion if the plywood is thicker 
Bore holes for and drive these, not more than 2 
in. apart, driving the heads flush with the surface 
without countersinking. Finally, seal the old 
bolt holes in the bottom plywood by filling them 
flush with white-lead putty. 

If the bottom is refastened in this way, I se¢ 
no reason why it should cause further leaks. It 
would pay you, at the same time, to put add 
tional fastenings in any other parts where the 
present ones are more than 2 in. apart.—J. A. F 
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the boat down by the head, the motor 
may be carried alongside the center- 
board case, but wherever stowed it 
should be clamped to a permanently at- 
tached block or strapped onto floor 
chocks provided for it, so one won't have 
to worry about its shifting with the boat 
heeled.—J. A. E. 


Protect Keels From Worms 


¢ YOUR boat is of any 
use it in salt water, look and see if a 
fitted. This is a rather 
thin strip, usually of oak, the width of 
the regular keel and fastened to it, and 
is intended to take the chafe of ground- 
ing which would otherwise wear the 
copper paint off the keel itself, leaving it 
exposed to worm infestation. It is a good 
idea, and well worth fitting to any boat 
which must be left in salt water all 
summer. 

Although it is. difficult to know whether 
worms have penetrated such a shoe, be- 
cause they leave small holes that often 
fill up on the surface, the safest way 
with an old boat is to assume that they 
have and to renew the easy-to-replace 
strip. When you remove it, examine the 
keel beneath for signs of infestation, 
playing the flame of a blowtorch along 
the wood if there is the least question 
in your mind. This will destroy the 
worms if they’re near the surface, and 
also help dry out the keel wood for re- 
painting. 

Before putting on a new worm shoe, 
scrap the keel clean of paint and apply 
two coats of copper paint, preferably 
heavy from the bottom of the can. The 
touching surface of the new shoe is then 
copper painted before attaching, and 
finally its outside. The joint between 
keel and shoe will thus form a seam or 
layer of copper which some boatmen 
say worms will not cross; however this 
cannot be depended on after certain 
acids in the paint have leached out. Or 
sometimes a layer of tarred felt is laid 
between the keel and shoe to be a pretty 
safe preventive. 

Other methods are used to make the 
keel itself wormproof, and do away with 
the necessity of having a shoe. A wood 
which worms will not readily enter, such 
as teak or greenheart, may be used; or 
the exposed surfaces of the keel may be 


size, and you 


“worm shoe” is 


studded with copper tacks so closely 
driven that heads are not more than 
%, in. apart or the keel may be copper 


sheathed. (Others claim common iron 
tacks offer the best protection of all, 
when their heads rust almost together.) 
Apart from the labor of driving them, 
which doesn’t count if you do the work 
yourself, copper tacks are less expensive 
and perhaps more effective than the 
sheathing, which is easily damaged in 
grounding to give an opening worms are 
sure to find. However, copper tacks and 
sheathing are too badly needed for war 
uses to be diverted to private purposes 

if obtainable at all—so other treat- 
ments will have to get you by until after 
the war. 


Salt-water use of a boat of a size or 
type that must be kept in the water 
throughout the entire boating season 
entails a constant vigil, especially in 
warm-weather sections, against marine 
borers. Science has not, so far, offered 


any infallible remedy. The surest pre- 
caution is to apply, at fitting-out time, 
two coats of the make of copper bottom 
paint that is regarded in your neighbor- 
hood as affording the best protection. 
Some makes protect well in one section 
yet are not so effective in others, nor is 
price always a criterion of their worth. 
This, in addition to fitting the shoe men- 
tioned, will avoid repair bills.—J. A. E. 
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the Night 


FOR THE NAVY 


For the Navy, this Delta gun light pierces the night for distances up to 5 miles 
—signals light messages visible only to those for whom they are intended. 


Behind the scenes of 100% that every pay day is a War Bond 
modern war Delta portable lighting units day. Until the war is won that is our 
pay an important part. Devices you never program. It means few Delta lanterns 
cnew existed—and didn’t exist until and bicycle lights for civilians now, but, 
Delta originated them in collaboration tomorrow the privilege to buy what you 
with government engineers, today are want, when you want it. 
serving our armed forces everywhere. It DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY, MARION, INDIANA 
is another example of American ingenu- 
ity — evidence that skill, precision and D 
alertness can produce the unusual when = la 

lders of the famous Powerlite, other electric 
lanterns and varied battery lighted products 





called upon to do so. Today, two Delta 
plants are producing exclusively for war, 
war with men and management pledged 








dont WORRY Zope 


Why putup with yearsof ABOUT 
IN STAR METAL BOATS 


needless discomfort and 

worry? Try a Brooks 

Automatic Air Cushion. 

This marvelous appli- The thrills will come again when the war is 

ance permits theopening won. Today we are building boats for flood 

toclose, yet holds reduc- control and essential purposes only. Some 

ible rupture securely, metal boats and accessories still available 
from stock (without priorities). Writel Stor 
owners ask for free suggestions ‘‘How te 
make metal boats last longer.’‘ Box A-4 















NON 
SINKABLFE 
SAFET 


com fortably—day and 
night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, | 
neat-fitting. No hard padsorstiff springs to chafe | 






KINGFISHER STAR METAL BOAT CO, GOSHEN ?IND 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best aBercund ‘boot in the world” 
Manutectured Since 1650 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure pound or two lighter than the 
average boot; easy to put on and take off; no hooks 
te catch. Ankle pg holds boot in place, and also 


| cts as ankle suppo 
AC CEPT NO IMI ATIONS! Get the original Gokey 
. . Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure biank 
Ce Nationally known duck and Foc 
7 Ry 2 7z 


and crow calling rec- | 
Ready 


decoys 
A Catalog full of hunting tips. Price 10 cents. 


Oscar Quam, 3502-E-25 St., Mpls., Minn. nn. Dept. A 





Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan 
and proof of results.Correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY 154-B State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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ords with courses Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
Teaches you the art of 
calling . “a 


DUCK CALLS | Tienes fa i 
Saae ana ere’s no finer way than the American way. 


oys. Winter special on unpainted 
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Let's keep it that way. Buy War Savings Bonds 


and Stamps regularly. 


















WEIGHT: 57 LBS 
LENGTH: 12 FT 

WIDTH 45 IN. 
DEPTH. 16 IN. 
Man and woman 
handle “Cartop.” 


» Correct size and shape 
to fit top of car but 
carries 4 persons safely. 









A practical outboard motorboat and rowboat 
for everyone. As personal as your fly rod or 
gun. Solid planked —a genuine boat. Be free 
from the cost of rentals. Get afloat, anywhere, any 















FREE CATALOG 
Illustrates 60 models, 





including 








time, in this big, safe, sturdy, comfortable boat. Sailboats. 40 pages of data on the ¢ 
PENN Finest canoes available anywhere. Designs for World’s greatest line of small 
camping, hunting, fishing, or leisure paddling. watercraft; choice still available 










YAN Beautifully modeled, finely finished—products despite commitments to armed 
of the skill of two generations of master boat forces. Penn Yan Boats, Inc., 
CANOES builders. 12th St., Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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When a guide gives you the high- 
sign...he’s probably pointing to BASS. 
The Indian construction of Bass Moc- 
casins brings foot comfort galore, with 
a single piece of soft, smooth leather 
cradling your foot. Try BASS 


PREE!—Illustrated catalog of all kinds 
of BASS OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR for 
men and women. Write 
G.H. Bass & Co.,154Canal 
Street, Wilton, Maine 


UNCLE SAM COMES FIRST... 
Please have patience with temporary delays and short- 
ages due to our war production 


with you and with us. 





SPORTOCASINS, SKI BOOTS 


AND OTHER FINE OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR 
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BOATS AVAILABLE IF 
YOU ACT PROMPTLY! 

In these days of ‘‘out of stock’’ and ‘‘can't 
fill orders’’, it’s good news that a top-flight 
builder has plenty of boats available -Now 

for you and your boating friends. So 
place your order early, because heavy de 
mands upon our stock may force us to Say 

orry’’ also! 
It is no secret that Wolverine boat are 
built from the finest selected materials ob 
tainable, built to give you speed, safety 
comfort and long life at no extra cost. The 
swing is definitely to Wolverine boats and 
wise buyers everywhere are realizing this 
extra value and demand their quality If 
you are interested in better built boats at 
lower prices we suggest that 
you communicate with us at ‘pgaléy 
once and we will send you our — 
beautiful new catalog which ed” 
should be your buyer's guide ad 
for 1943. Over 50 models t = 
choose from, canvas or all wood 

Write Dept. H, Wagemaker Company 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 














NEED A PROPELLER? 


eto keep your outboard or boat run- 
Suing in ?43 2 Tell us exactly what you need 
° and through our national pro 
@ Peller registration service we can probably help 
e@ you get it. Also list with us any propeller, used 
eor new, want to dispose of. There's no 
@ charge whatsoever, for this service. 


$ PERFECT RECONDITIONING of all wy 
e types of propellers is available at our factory > 
service stations. Name of nearest on request 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





you 






HIGAN WHEEL 














EXTRA 
TOUGH 
FOLDING 
CANVAS 
BOATS 
Light, easy to handle, check as ba carry by hand and o 
auto; safe for family; all sizes; non at stronger than 
wood; used by and foreign Governments, Awarded First 


Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's Fair. Send for Catalog 
- KALAMAZOO CANVAS BUAT CO. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Week-End Painting 


EW of us are in the pleasant posi- 
tion of being able to devote all our 
time to hobbies: we grab fun where 

we can ;rfter work hours, over week- 
ends, and on all-too-short vacations. And 
when the sport in question is boating, it 
can be quite a trick sometimes to find 
the time necessary for such jobs as 
painting, which must be done on spring 
week-ends if one wants to have the craft 
ready for full service in summer. Here 
are some ideas you should find nelpful. 
First, you must remember that for a 
paint job that will retain its appearance 
and adequately protect the wood, more 
time will be required in getting ready to 


paint than in the actual applying of 
coats 
OU cannot slap paint over wet or 
surface-damp wood and expect it 


to adhere for long, nor can severe de- 
fects be concealed with a single thick 
coat with satisfactory results. While 
your boat’s hull is drying out, whether 
it has been left exposed to winter snows 
and spring rains or merely to dew of 
the night before, spend the time getting 


its surface ready so as to be able to 
paint later in the day when the air will 
be drier and warmer—assuming that 


you want to spend but a single week-end 
on the job. Have the things you'll be 
needing all ready for use: coarse and 
medium sandpaper, preferably the gar- 
net grade, a putty knife, scraper, some 
marine seam filler or putty with a white- 


lead base, and a pocketknife, in addi- 
tion to your paint and brushes. 
If tar or oil has adhered along the 


water line and wasn’t removed last fall, 
it must be taken off first, using gasoline 
or turpentine as a remover. It really 
should have been removed and the boat 
washed down for putting away for the 
winter. A good washing can literally be 
worth a coat of paint, as often a surface 
that appears clean really has a film over 
it that prevents paint adhering. 

Don’t be afraid to scrape away any 
really loose paint or to scale off bubbles, 
using coarse sandpaper to dress down 
paint adjacent to such spots, to avoid 
their showing through the finish coat. 
Then sand the entire hull. Finer sand- 
paper follows, after which the over- 
turned hull should be dusted off and 
searched for places requiring filling. 
Loose putty over nailheads should be 
dus out and replaced, the holes being 
primed first with paint if you’re using 
putty. If you choose filler instead, this 
is likely to adhere best to bare wood 





unless can directions state otherwise. 
If the boat’s seams were tight last fall, 
and filling in them shows no tendency 
to fall out, later swelling of the wood 
will likely close any openness apparent 
now. But places where filling has 
dropped out should be filled flush and 
all {illed places gone over with a turpen- 
tine-soaked rag to smooth them perfect- 
ly flush. Finally, the entire hull can be 
wiped clean with the same well-soaked 
rag in readiness for painting. 








If you’re working on a sunny day, the 
hull will have had a chance to dry off 
by now and a coat of paint can go on. 
Do not try to do a one-coat job, but ap- 
ply the first coat on the thin side, reduc- 
ing it according to can directions. Some 
paints, especially quick-drying lacquers 
(though I would avoid using them), 
specify applying as it comes from the 
can. Still, no paint job was ever spoiled 


the 


by using too thin paint for first 
coat, whereas many a hull has been 
ruined, so far as appearance and lasting 
quality of the finish are concerned, by 
overly heavy coats. Brush the paint out 
as far as it will spread, getting it well 
into the seams, and working it across 
the grain of the wood first, then finish- 
ing with long strokes the length of the 
boat. Do not pile up coats while still 
wet, or rely on this first coat to com 
pletely conceal old paint and any filling 
The first coat is not intended so much 
to cover as to provide a base for the 
second. 

Modern marine paints are fairly quick- 
drying, and so can be used satisfactorily 
under risky spring conditions. Still, do 
not apply paint after 4 p.m., or evening 
dew may have a chance to get on it 
before it has started to set, leaving it 
flat and clouded in appearance. The 
second coat requires less working in 
and can be usually put on around noon 
the next day. Test the previous coat 
first, though, and do not attempt to ap- 
ply the second if the first is at all tacky. 
It may be, since much depends on the 
drying qualities of the paint you’re using 
and on weather conditions. 

Do not figure on using the boat for 
it least three days, and even then move 
it carefully, as paint takes longer than 
actual drying time to set hard enough 
to withstand chafing and wear. 

This covers refinishing the outside of 
the hull only. Many merely do this much 
earlier in the spring, to get first use out 
of the boat, then haul out in May to 
wash and paint the inside. The outside 
painting gives the necessary protection 
to the wood, paint inside usually being 
in better shape with perhaps only seats 
and floor boards showing wear. How 
ever, if you wish, these can be sanded 
and painted first thing, as soon as you 
get on the job, then the boat turned over 
when they'll be out of the way drying 
while you work on the outside. 

Several week-ends can be spent, if 
one wishes, in getting even a small row 
boat in shape, but the average man 

yants his boat for use—not to work on 
A single week-end, if spent intelligently 
should suffice to give the wood adequat: 
protection and keep the boat looking 
well.—J. A. E. 


The Underrated Whitefish 

HE Rocky Mountain whitefish is much 

underrated, and is commonly spurned 
by anglers who confuse this valuable 
food-and-game fish with the sucker, be 
ing misled by the shape of the white- 
fish’s mouth. They do not realize that it 
is a true salmonoid, being related to 
the salmon and trout, and has feeding 
habits similar to the latter. 

Jordan and Evermann’s “America! 
Food and Game Fishes” says of this 
whitefish: “As a panfish it holds very 
high rank. Examples 7 to 10 in., take 
in 20 to 60 ft. of water, are usually v ry 
fat, and most delicious, and 
surpassed in sweetness and delicacy of 
flavor 


cannot b 


Despite the fact that whitefish ar 
game fish, rising well to the fly and ziv- 
ing good sport in fast streams, many 


anglers who take them when fishing fo! 
trout will throw them on the bank to rot 
disregarding state regulations unde! 
which they are classed as game fish a-:d 
as such are to be protected against waste 
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THE 
MOST COMPLETE 


‘GUN BOOK’ 


EVER WRITTEN 


GUNS and 
GUNNING 


$529 Sox stone 


Mow Youns 


BY MAIL FROM 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


FOR ONLY 
7728 


384 PAGE $* 
30 BIG CHAPTERS 
31 FULL-PAGE PLATES 
60 PHOTOGRAPHS 


CURTIS 


Here is the most 
complete, author- 
itative book on 
guns ever pub- 
lished — literally 
packed with ad- 
vice and informa- 
tion that will help 
you get more 
game, more birds 
and more fun out of your days in the open! 

Every phase of shooting and hunting, every type 
of rifle, shotgun and revolver, every kind of ammu- 
nition, every gunsight is fully described in simple, 
non-technical language—with illustrations and dia- 
grams galore! But Guns 


100,000 WORDS 














and Gunning is more 
than a cyclopedia of in- 
formation—it's exciting, 
absorbing reading that 
will bring you hours of 
pleasure and enjoyment! 
Why You Save $3.02 
By Acting NOW! 
OUTDOOR LIFE felt 
that this great book de- 
served a far greater read- 
ership than it could get 
at its present price of 
$5.00 in bookstores. So 
we persuaded the copy- 
right Owners to accept a 
greatly reduced royalty 
on a limited $1.98 edi- 
tion for OUTDOOR 


LIFE readers only—iden- 


30 BIG CHAPTERS 





Shotgun 


tical in every way with 
the regular $5.00 edi- 
tion! Mail the coupon 


WNNNN NNN Nee Re Re ee 
S2NOA BUN HOSRN B UR GN HO © @ NOW by Ww 


TODAY for your copy 
at this low bargain price! 
Money-back if not satis- 
fied. Act NOW — before 
this low-price edition is 





w 
° 





gone! 











OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept.43, 353 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 
ease send me my copy of Guns and Gunning. | wil! pay 
stman the special low price of only $1.98, plus a few cents 

postage, on delivery, If dissatisfied, 1 will return book in 10 
ays for full refund. 


Name 
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State..........cccsscerecesesscocecees 
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If you prefer to eend $1.98 now we pay postage 
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For Easier Rowing 


ESPITE the fact that we hear out- 

board motors put-puttering wher- 

ever we go, there are still thousands 
of anglers and duck shooters who de 
pend upon oars for going to and from 
the fishing or hunting grounds, for trol- 
ling, and for maneuvering their boats 
when casting. And many rowers are 
swinging oars unsuited for the particu- 
lar boats they are using. 

The first thing to consider in a pair of 
oars is whether they’re of a suitable 
length. You can’t swing 12-ft. sweeps on 
a little duck boat, or get reasonable 
speed in a wide, heavy boat if the oars 
are only 6 ft. long. 


When you have decided to your own 
satisfaction on the proper-length oars, 
you can think about balancing them 


It’s possible that the pair you have se- 
lected may require no tinkering, but as 
a general rule you will find that after the 
completion of a propelling stroke, you 
must push downward with considerable 
force while you swing the blades for- 
ward to start another stroke. In other 
words, the oars are blade-heavy, and will 
add unnecessary effort to your rowing 
If an oar is properly balanced, the weight 
of your hand and arm should bring the 
blade up out of the water without the 
necessity of pushing down on the grip 

If the oars feel heavy at the blade, they 
may be too long. Shortening them at the 
grip ends and forming new grips, so that 
they can be moved farther inboard, may 
remedy the trouble. But if the length is 


correct and they still require a down- 
ward push, then lead inside the grip is 
needed. 


To determine the amount of lead need- 
ed for proper balance, wrap a piece of 
flat sheet lead around each oar, just be- 
low the handle, and try the balance, cut- 
ting off or adding strips of lead until you 
get it just right. Then bore a %-in. hole 
lengthwise through each grip, as shown 
in the picture, melt the lead and pour it 


in. To find out how deep these holes 
should be, weigh each portion of lead 
before melting, and allow about 12% in. 


of depth for each pound. 


INCE lead shrinks slightly on cooling 

and might drop out, it is well, after 
boring the %-in. hole, to take a ‘\4-in. bit 
and drill two slanting, shallow holes into 
opposite sides of the main hole, as 
shown, so that the lead will flow into 
them too and lock itself in place. 

The lead should not be poured when it 
is very hot or it will burn the wood and 
enlarge the hole. Wait until it begins to 
show signs of setting before beginning 
to fill the hole. And have the oar fast- 


ened solidly in a vise or clamps when 
you pour, so you can keep your hands 
clear. Molten lead causes terrible burns. 


If you rent a boat, you can’t, of course, 
go to the trouble of boring holes and 
filling them with lead. But if you’re go- 
ing to do much rowing, a strip of sheet 
lead wrapped around each oar near the 
grip, and held in place with waterproof 
adhesive tape, will balance the oars and 
make the job easier.—J. P. Cuenin. 





GO FOR THE BIG ONES 
THE INDIAN WAY 
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quiet. Be 

the blade 

spot where 
light 
sturdy and strong 
own, 


FREE CATALOG 


paddling, sailing or 


in waters where big fish feed. Be 
stealthy. Be fast. Bear down on 

Indian craft. Streak to the 
thev’re An Old Town is 
and responds like a birch-bark. It’s 
for hard use. It’s easy to 


keep. Write today. 


rising 


inexpensive 


kinds of canoes for 
Beautifully balanced; 


shows all 
outboards 


easy to own Also outboard boats. Sailboats. Row- 
boats. Dinghies. Write today. Address Old Town Canoe 
Company, 974 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 





Thompson Boats 


Canoes _.. 
$75 Fe aorae 
and up 
All popular modeis, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durabk "Ma 1y color combinations. 
Rowboats 
$48 
and up 
Most mplete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
pri 
ay a 
oats mn wt a” 
$48 
and up 





THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH SPRAY 
RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PERFECTLY 
DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS 
ALSO SAIL BOATS — Toda: 
Red Head, Compl 


mone saving prices. 


$s seven most popular models, 
tional, Sea Gull, Lightning and 
with sail, mast and rigging, at low 
rite Jor complete Thompson Catalog. 


THOMPSON BROTHERS BOAT MFG. CO. 
Write to Kither Place 


118 Elm St. 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 
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PESHTIGO, wis. 
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Don‘t Risk Impure Water 


NE essential of a good camping 

site is plenty of water. Two or 

three campers can use a sur- 

prising amount even during an 
overnight stay, and a near-by well, 
spring, stream, or lake saves time and 
labor in obtaining it. Unfortunately, all 
campers do not check beyond this point 
of an ample supply. Quantity is impor- 
tant, but not nearly as vital as quality. 
You must be sure that the water you 
drink from strange sources is safe and 
pure. If it isn’t, your vacation may be 
spoiled, even your health ruined, by 
drinking water containing the germs of 
such contagious dis- 
eases as typhoid and 
dysentery. 

There is no sure test 
by which the average 
camper can accurately 
detect impure and dan 
gerous drinking water 
He can examine the 
source and its. sur- 
roundings, but this is 
not always conclusive 
Appearances can be 
very deceptive. The 
clearest spring or 
stream may be con 
taminated by disease 
germs. A single cabin 
or barnyard can pol- 
lute the spring or 
stream, a small cluster 
of dwellings on the 
lake shore can make 
its water unsafe. Sew- Ny 
age from human habi- 
tations generally finds 
its way into the near- 
est water course. 

Two fallacies con- 
cerning the camp 
water supply have been entertained in 
the past, and some people may still be- 
lieve that they are true. One is that 
running water purifies itself after it has 
traveled some given distance. This is 
untrue. Running water can carry dan- 
gerous germs for great distances. The 
other fallacy concerned the use of water 
filters. Campers have carried the pocket- 
size filter to use in siphoning up water 
from some strange lake or stream. Some- 
times a larger filter was set up in camp 
to handle the water used there, and be- 
cause all water consumed was _ put 
through the device, these campers be- 
lieved they were absolutely safe. The 
truth is they weren't safe, because a 
filter does not remove dangerous germs 
It will strain out cloudy sediment and 
make water more clear and palatable, 
but it has no sterilizing power. And 
when the filter is used to remove de- 
cayed vegetation or mineral matter in 
solution, it must be cleaned frequently 
or it will clog and afford a breeding 
place for germs. 
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Wilderness streams and lakes located 
far from human dwellings are usually 
pure. Rotting vegetation in water does 
not necessarily make it bad, because 
disease germs are of animal and not 
vegetable origin. The water in swamps 
and bogs may be perfectly safe to drink 
despite its bad appearance and color. 
Such water can be strained through a 
regular filter, through a couple of layers 
of cloth, through a bunch of long grass 
tied at the top to form a cone, or 
through a layer of small pieces of char- 
coal gathered from the edges of your 
camp fire. This straining makes it less 





preshrunk!" 


“What d'ya mean 


objectionable in both sight and taste. 
The health departments of most states 
periodically test water supplies in their 
popular camping regions. Any well or 
spring marked with their sign of ap- 
proval should be safe unless subsequent- 
ly polluted. Wells or springs located so 
surface water can drain into them after 
a rain should be regarded as dubious, 
particularly if this surface water may 
come from some house or barnyard. 
Likewise a stream in flood stage is likely 
to be contaminated with decayed animal 
matter washed from adjacent ground. 
Since appearances of the water sup- 
ply can deceive you, and since it is im- 
possible to make conclusive tests for 
impure water without laboratory equip- 
ment, the only safe course for the camp- 
er is to regard with suspicious eye any 
source which may be bad. Then make it 
safe to drink. There are two simple ways 
to do this, and both are within reach of 
any camper. First, you can boil the 
suspected water for several minutes. 
Second, you can treat it with chemicals 


especially prepared for this purpose 

Boiled water loses some of its palatabl 
taste, but this can be remedied if you 
add small quantities of either powdered 
or liquid lemon juice. Pouring boiled 
water from one vessel to another severa 
times will aérate it and improve th: 
flavor. If the water supply has a bad 
odor, put some charcoal from the camp 
fire in the pot while it is boiling. 

The drawback to sterilizing water by 
boiling is that your supply must alway 
be treated well ahead of drinking tim: 
so it will be cool when needed. For thi 
reason a canteen or water bag should 
always be kept full of 
already boiled water 
If you boil a _ potful 
at night, then han; 
the pot up a couple of 
yards above the 
ground, it will be quit: 
cool in the mornin; 
Experienced campe! 
who travel regio: 
having dubious wate! 
sources drink most! 
coffee and tea; becau 
the water is boil 
enough in the makin 
to be safe, yet th 
beverage is appetizin;: 
and can be drunk 
once while hot. 

Plain water is mort 
speedily sterilized | 
adding a chemical. A 
favorite agent is chl 
ride of lime. You: 
pharmacist can _ pr 
pare a stock soluti 
to carry and give you 
instructions for it 
use. Even more co! 
venient are the tablets 
prepared especially for the use of cam} 
ers and explorers. One dropped in ca 
teen or pail dissolves quickly, and t!} 
water can be drunk within a short tin 
Druggists can obtain these tablets fo: 
you if they are not regularly stocked 

In certain parts of the West, campe! 
find springs so highly charged wit! 
minerals they are poisonous. These ar: 
plainly marked with danger signs 
regions accessible to the ordinary trav: 
er. Inexperienced campers should neve! 
venture without a guide into places 
wild they might contain unmarked 
senic springs, or else should plan 
carry all the water they will need. 

Alkaline water is also encountered 
some of the western Campe! 
should drink this sparingly, at least unt 
their systems become accustomed to t! 
stuff. Lemon juice or i 


states. 


lime juice add 
to alkaline water is a big help. I ha 
drunk water in Arizona that was alm: 
chocolate-colored with dissolved cl 
This was not impure, but pretty hard 
to get down.—Muaurice H. Decker 
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LIGHTER MOMENTS with fresh Eveready Batteries 








One of the important uses of “Eveready” “Mini-Max” 
portable radio batteries by our armed forces is to fur- 
nish power for “walkie-talkies” (portable 2-way field 
radios). Because the armed forces are taking all we 


can make, there are none available for civilians. 


GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Sourdough Bread 


With this recipe you can bake tasty 
bread without either yeast or baking 
powder. 

2 cups flour 
2 tablespoons sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 


Mix with enough water to makea thin 
batter and set in a warm place to sour. 
This will take at least 48 hours, so an- 
ticipate your needs sufficiently in ad- 
vance. Don’t let the odor worry you. 
Baking takes care of that. When thor- 
oughly sour stir in 1 teaspoon soda and 
enough flour to make ai stiff dough. 
Knead into small loaves or biscuits and 

t in a warm place until they have risen 
to twice their original size. Bake in an 
ven or cook in your frying pan with a 
ittle grease. 


Dehydrated Vegetable Soup 


Outfitters sell a mixture of 9 different 
inds of dehydrated vegetables, which 
nakes a delicious soup. You can save a 
tremendous amount of pack weight by 
ising this product, and it has all of the 
food values of fresh vegetables. Use 
bout 2 lb. of any cheap cut of beef or 
ime like neck or flank. Add a small 
arrow bone if available and 2 qt. cold 
iter. Simmer 3 hours, adding more 
iter if needed. Then put in 1 oz. of the 
xed dehydrated vegetables and cook 
’ minutes longer. Salt to taste and add 
bdlespoons catsup or 1 tablespoon pre- 

d mustard 


PRIL, 1943 


The worda **Eveready’’ and 
trade-marks of National Car 
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Fruit Upside-down Cake 


Not impossible for a good camp cook 
and does it make the gang’s mouth 


ol 


water. Use any fresh or canned fruit, 
such as apricots, peaches, pineapple, 
apples. 


cup butter or margarin 
1 cup brown sugar 
1% pints fruit 


9 


1 cup sugar 
1 cup flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 


Melt butter or margarin in large 


let and spread brown sugar over it. Lay 


drained pieces of fruit, cut side up, 
2 


\ 


the sugar. Beat 3 egg yolks light, add 
sugar and 6 tablespoons fruit juice. Stir 
in 1 cup of flour, the baking powder and 


pinch of salt. Mix well and fold 
stifly beaten egg whites 
ter over the fruit in skillet and bake 
a moderate oven (375 degrees) for 
minutes. Turn cake upside down 
serve. 


in 


Pour this bat- 


bon Company, Inc 





Max"’ are regist 


Barbecued Hamburger 


114 to 2 lb. ground meat 
tablespoons Worcestershire sauce 

3 tablespoons lemon juice 

2 tablespoons prepared mustard 

cup catchup 

l cup water 

1 chopped onion 

1 tablespoon vinegar 

Meat can be made into cakes or left 
loose. Brown it in hot fat. Mix the other 
ingredient ind pour over the meat. 


Cook slowly for 15 minutes. 
Lemon Custard 
1 cut ugar 
cup flour 
1 cup sweet milk 
té ispoon salt 
juice ind rind, 1 lemon 
Mix dry ingredients together, then 


milk, lemon juice, and 
the grated outside yellow of lemon rind. 
Fold in beaten egg whites last. Bake 1 


hour at soU0 degres 


add at t * 4 yolks 


Louisiana Corn 


You can use fresh, canned, or frozen 
‘ fo! ippetizing Southern dish. 
cul corn 
1 cup strained tomatoes 


cup minced onions 
, cup chopped green pepper 


{ tablespoons butter or margarin 
ilt and pepper 
dash of chili sauce 
Use a heavy killet, and cook corn, 
onio! ind peppers in the butter or 
margarin until done. Add tomatoes and 


} 


easoning and heat well 
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More of Those Questions 


CCASIONALLY I discuss, in these 
columns, the questions which are 
most often asked by you readers 
in your correspondence with me. 
The last time, just a few months ago, 
that I did this, I had the pleasure of 
receiving a number of stamped-and- 
mailed pats on the back, with the re- 
quest that more of my monthly epistles 
deal with these down-to-earth, general 
questions. Which suits me very well, 
because as long as I stand behind this 
counter you customers will get what you 
ask for, and no rationing 
One query, received over 
again, deals with the com 
parative merits of two or more 
breeds of gun dogs commonly 
considered to be suited for the | 
pursuit of the same varieties 
of game. For example, “which 


and over 


is the best worker on quail, 
grouse, woodcock, and pheasant \s 
English setter, Irish setter, te 


Gordon setter, or pointer?” 
My answer to this is invari 

ably, “I don’t know.” Yet I am 

brask enough to claim a fairly 


intimate acquaintance with 
each of the breeds mentioned, 
have bred, owned, and _ shot 
over them all, and have dis 
cussed them individually and 
collectively—up, down, and 
across—-with some of the most 
experienced gunners in the 
country 


Then what’s the joker? There 
are a couple of them. The first 
is, the question covers too much 
territory, by which I mean too 
many kinds of game. The dog 
that is an ace on woodcock 
may be a deuce on quail, and 
vice versa. The fact is—and 
this is joker No. 2—neither I 
nor anyone else can honestly 
say that an English setter is either in- 
ferior or superior to a pointer on any- 
thing—pheasant, for instance. All that 
can be said with any degree of authority 
is that certain individuals in both breeds 
are tops on the sprinters and skulkers 
from Mongolia, and that certain other 
individuals are definitely duds when 
worker on the selfsame birds. 

Admitting that field-trial records seem 
to give the lie to this statement, and 
that, in public competition, especially on 
quail, the pointers have the edge, field 
trials and everyday gunning are two 
distinct and decidedly different things. 
This is neither a knock nor a boost for 
the field-trial flyer or the shooting dog. 


Both are almost equally useful—the 
former to supply so-called “hot blood” 
crosses for the breeding and develop- 


ment of higher-class practical gun dogs; 
the latter for the much wider field of 
usefulness for which nature intended 
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them. Incidentally, I could number on 
the fingers of my two hands the ques- 
tions relating even remotely to field 
trials and field-trial dogs, that I have 
answered in six years. So my answer to 
the question we are discussing is the 
only logical one. Under normal hunting 
conditions, all four breeds mentioned 
must be assumed to be equally efficient. 

Yet, when such questions are asked, 
it is up to me to do something other than 
hold out my hands, palm to palm, and 


say: “I’m done! You’ve got me! Slip 
on the bracelets!” So I write, in effect, 
“Quit worrying about breeds, brother. 


td dither 
Whih & 
yoous Miele \ 


ihe 









A 


Go out and get yourself the best bird 
dog you can afford to buy, making sure 


that he or she can handle two or more 
of the birds you mention, and trust to 
an all-wise Providence and a little good 
luck as far as the rest of your ‘order’ is 
concerned. Never mind whether this 
dog is a pointer, Irish setter, or wire- 
haired pointing griffon. If he has the 
ability, hew to his line, and let the 
breeds fall where they may.” 

The same advice goes for the purchase 
of a pup. Here, too, it’s not a question of 
breed. Simply buy a youngster whose 
ancestry for a number of generations 
back shows a sizable percentage of the 
kind of dogs we've just been talking 
about. If you do, you start with an ace 
in the hole and are likely, later on, to 
find you have one in the field. 

A second, and even more popular, 
question is one I told you about in that 
other article, and it concerns the “where 





to buy” angle. I was reminded of it by 
a question and answer (obviously a “gag” 
intended for laughing purposes only) 
that appeared elsewhere a few months 
ago. The question was, “Where can I! 
buy the best redbone hounds in Amer 
ica?” and the reply was equally short 
and to the point: “From the first man 
you meet who has redbones to sell!’ 

There’s a lot of common sense in that 
answer. It nails down and drives home 
the reason why the writer-inner who is 
looking for a rabbit hound (or bird dog 
duck dog, possum dog, or what-have 
you) is due for a disappointing reply to 
his letter of inquiry. Even if it 
were the policy of this depart 
ment to supply names and ad- 
dresses of individual breeders, 
or of kennels that deal in dogs 

which is not the case—I would 
not assume the responsibility 
of recommending either them 
or their output; and names and 
addresses tacitly do just that 
In buying and selling dogs al- 
most anything can happen 
and frequently does. The most 
conscientious breeder may slip 
up now and then and uninten 
tionally sell a dog or pup that 
is not what he honestly believes 
it to be. This leads to un 
fortunate complications, with 
possible and quite justifiable 
repercussions in store for the 
dog editor who gave that “ex 
pert” advice. 

Now as to prices. When that 
subject arises, I throw up my 
hands—and keep them up 
What’s the use of saying you 
will probably be obliged to pay 
$50 for an A-l pup, when I! 
know that, if you’re lucky, you 
may get one for a five-spot? 
The dog-and-pup market is like 
the stock market; its prices rise and 
fall rapidly and are sensitive to all 
sorts of conditions. So why give “quota- 
tions” that may be both inaccurate and 
misleading? 

Another type of letter—one I receive 
oftener, I think, than any other kind 
usually reads something like this: “I am 
planning to buy my first dog, and as | 
like to hunt rabbits, have decided on a 
beagle. I know little or nothing about 
what these dogs are supposed to do 
when hunting, or how to make them do 
it. Will you please write me full direc 
tions for their training?” 

If ever there was a perfectly natural 
and apparently reasonable request, that's 
it. What’s more, I believe myself fairly 
well qualified to supply the information 
my correspondent asks for. Yet, strang: 
as it may seem, I can’t very well fill 
that seemingly simple order. Why? Be 
cause, while “half a loaf is better than 
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TAPE WORMS 
ROUND WORMS 


(Ascarids) 


HOOK WORMS 4% 
wHip worms (&_ 


---you can free your dog of all these worms 


wth PULVEX 
couserat WORM CAPSULES 


Used by leading breeders. At leading pet, drug, department stores, 50c 
a package (double size, 75c), Packed two ways: for puppies, for dogs, 














Do You Own 


A “Scratching’”’ Dog ? 


Does your dog constantly scratch, dig and bite himself— 
often until his skin jis raw and sore’ He may be perfectly 
clean and flea free, but suffering from an intense itching 
irritation that has centered in the nerve endings of his skin 
He is in torment and can't help scratching—unless you try to 
help him. Try giving him Rex Hunters Dog Powders, once 
each week, and note the quick improvement. One owner writes: 


If my dog could talk I know he would say thanks for Rex 
Hunters Dog Powders. He was raw and sore from scratching 
and just laid around. Now he awe ind is ful 7 of pep " Ask 
for Rex Hunters Dog oe at my lrue x het 
or sport shop. Only 2%« VE iv siz wx onty S100.) 
IMPORTANT. When your dog keeps scratching ears, shak- 
ing head, look for Ear Canket ind ask your dealer for 
Rex Hunters Ear Mange Lotion. It’s splendid. If he can't 








Dress him up for EASTER in a 


A tls Victory Model 
RADIANT 






HARNESS 


RADIANT WHITE leather with 

brown or black trim. Indivie eA 

with pet's nam init al ane 

White and , ‘V s for V 
ef ! 










- « tields 

ing Black mits! Handsome 
aay , serine! Pocket at — for ge un a rdidress , 
MO 


a, Order C.0.D,. $2.50 pl Or send $2.5 

ps stage) 4-ft, matching Wire: LEASH, $1.00 
IMPORTANT Take Pe t's BODY ference back of 
front legs with string Send string aa yori name with 


order for adjustable WHITH harness 


CURTIS CREATIONS, Dept. oD 10 Hopper St., Utica, N. Y. 








White Collie Pups 


He Barks! He No Barks!! 


Anti-Bark Bridle 
Stops Barking and neigh- An? 


bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for \ : 
dogs at large. Insurance . SoS 
against killing sheep and poultry. 
ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—S1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs.—$1.50. 
Court Decisiona Against Barking Dogs 


WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO.,Dept. L, Norwich, Conn. 


















The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 





supply, send 50c¢ to J. ‘Hilgers & Co., Dept. 483, Bingham- 
_ton, , 2 : 











HAN KER- NO POWDER 


FOR CANKER EAR 


Does your pet shake his head, in — 
with canker ear? A safe and effe 
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nedicinal powder that re Hevea ps sinf ul POST 

‘canker ont KANKER NO P der of 

fe rs a revelation of 1 f ear sore- PAID 

ness. SEND NO MONEY Order 

C.O.D., $1 plus postage for generous jbo (Or send $l, we 

pay postag ‘ 1 aut he ‘ s 
CANINE SPECIALTIES, “Dept. ‘G. 

P.O. Box 275 Utica, N. Y. 

















There’s no finer way than the American 
way. Let’s keep it that way. Buy Defense 


Savings Bonds and Stamps regularly. 








Fish! Game! Plant Food Now! 
Results in Fall! FULL LINE. 
47 YEARS EXPERIENCE. De- 
scribe Place — Suggestions, 

> New Booklet Free. Write 
“Rr TERRELL, Wildlife Consultant, 


555 A., OSHKOSH, WIS. 
APRIL, 1943 





More Questions 


(Continued from page 92) 


no bread,” half-portion directions for 
doing the job this particular reader 
plans to tackle, are usually worse than 
no directions at all, and anything I 
might write in answer to his request 
would be much less than a half portion 

it would be just a bite or two. In other 
words, it is utterly impossible to give 
adequate instructions for the training of 
a rabbit, coon, fox, or possum hound, 
much less a bird or duck dog, within the 
limits of a letter, even if that letter is 
extremely long, carefully considered, and 
written with scrupulous attention to 
details. 

So here again I can’t crash through 
with exactly what my correspondent 
asks for and expects to receive. But I 
can do better than that. I have a very 
comprehensive and carefully selected 
list of books, including in their range 
of subjects practically everything con- 
nected with sporting dogs of all breeds, 
their characteristics, education, the vari- 
ous varieties of game to which they are 
suited, ete. These books were hand- 
picked with OuTpoor Lire readers specifi- 
cally in mind. They are not only what 
the doctor ordered in subject matter and 
treatment; they can be bought at prices 
that practically all of us can afford to 
pay. 

So keep right on writing those letters 
and asking those questions. If there are 
answers, you'll get them—if not from 
me direct, from someone better qualified 
to supply them. And it’s a pleasure to 
be of service, directly or indirectly, if 
I can.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 


Two-Way Doghouse Door 


BOLT FLAPS RUBBER STRIP 
pe Se CENTERED DOWN 


7 ERAME. EACH SIDE 
i * G fer 





OUNT a door like the one illustrated 

here on your doghouse, and your 
pup will lead an easier life. Swung on 
two strips of inner tubing, it wil: open 
freely when the dog noses against al- 
most any part of it, from either side, and 
close quickly behind him. It’s firm 
enough, at the same time, to stay closed 
against rain and snowstorms. 

The door should be cut out of sturdy 
wooden boarding, with dimensions that 
will give a loose fit in the door opening 
of the house. Remember that with a 
center-hung door each half of the open- 
ing must be wide enough for the dog to 
get through, so cut the opening wider, if 
necessary, before you start figuring the 
size of the door. The two “hinges” are 
cut from medium-weight inner tubing, 
about 1% in. wide and long enough to 
leave flaps about 3 in. long above and 
below the door. These strips may be 
nailed to the door, or better still screwed 
or bolted on with large washers. In fas- 
tening the flaps to the upper and lower 
frames of the opening, use bolts with 
washers, since this will make it easy to 
take the door off for the summer and re- 
place it in the fall—A. H. Waychoff. 
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~ 1210 Checkerboard Square 

+ St. Louis, Missouri 

- Send me Feeding Plan Booklet 

i and Sample of Purina Dog Chow. 
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Rie nccsedaaendcskeaswaed PMs ccscas ‘ 
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Cowl Martial for 
CHASING CARS! 





Chasing cars is a serious matter—and 
unnecessary. In my section, we have a 
way to break recruits of car-chasing. 
It’s quick and certain! 

My method comes straight from the 
new 1943 Sergeant’s Dog Book—and 
it works! Every dog owner ought to 
have that book. Tells about training, 
feeding and treating illnesses. New 
articles on dogs in wartime, too. 

Get the free Dog Book—and famous 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines at drug 
or pet stores. For your dog's good, 


SERGEANT'’S, Dept. 75-D, Richmond, Va. 


Please mail the NEW, 1943, 40-page 
illustrated Sergeant's Dog Book to: 








State 






Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 








“THREE YEARS ON 
VITALITY 


AND AM | SATISFIED’ 


Wildy, Belleville, Illinois. 








Says Jack 












JACK WILDY’S JACK—315044 


Field Trial Winner 
fed exclusively’ 





DOG FOOD 


No wonder Mr. Wildy is satistied. Vitality 
creates staying power for all day every day 
hunting. His dogs are always ready to go into 
the field and perform brilliantly for long 
hours at a stretch. Your dogs will too, if you 
feed Vitality 

Write for Samples ind 60 Day Trial Feeding Offer 
VITALITY MILLS, INC., Board of Trade, Chicago, til. 




















Dog Questions 


Afraid of Noises 


Question: A man | know owns a pair of 
German-shorthair-pointer pups, 9 months old, 
which are supposed to have been badly fright- 
ened by a neighbor throwing rocks at them. The 
owner has offered me one of the puppies for a 
nominal sum if I can bring him out of his timid- 
ness, but although I’ve worked with him for a 
week, he seems no better. He shies at any noise, 
people on the street, even a cloth on the line, 
and will run into corners to hide, shaking all 
over.—A. T. Ohio 


Answer: Your description sounds familiar to 
me. I’ve been through situations like this sev- 
eral times, and it’s a headache. Unless you have 
proof of the rock story, I wouldn't take it too 
seriously, either; shyness of this kind is gener- 
ally inborn, and while the rock-throwing may 
have aggravated the condition, I doubt that it's 
the basic cause. 

Frankly, I wouldn't take a dog like this if 
he were given to me. However, if you're looking 
for a good, tough job, you can try the system 
I've used, which has been partially successful: 
Absolutely ignore both the dog and his fears; 
keep right on doing whatever frightens him, and 
don't pet, speak to, or even look at him. Let 
him see as many people as possible, but don't 
allow them to pet or coddle him, or stop doing 
anything because it frightens him. In short, let 
the dog find out for himself that ordinary noises 
and actions are harmless. Time and this system 
may bring the dog around, but I wouldn't risk a 
nickel on it—W.C. D 


Setter Runs With Head Low 


Question: My young English setter comes 
from an excellent field strain, seems to be a 
hard worker, and has made some nice points. 


tlowever, she has one bad fault—she trails in- 

stead of holding her head up and often gets too 

close to the birds, so that she flushes them. 

Most of her hunting has been on pheasants. with 
little on grouse.—G. J. L., Mich 


Answer: 1 suspect this low-headed running 
is a natural characteristic of your setter, and I 
no cure for it. But as you know, run- 
1ing pheasants has a tendency to make even a 
good high-headed dog start trailing like a 
hound. If practical, I'd try to keep this young 
dog off “pheasants this season and work her on 


know of 


grouse, woodcock. and quail. None of these 
birds are real runners, like pheasants, and 
hunting them may teach the dog to keep her 


nose off the ground —W. C. D 


Pup vs. Pants 


Question: If I let my young coon-hound pup 
play around and bite my pants leg, will it harm 


him in future?—C. S.. New York 
Answer: Biting your pants leg won't injure 
the puppy—all healthy, active pups do things 


like that—but it may injure the pants.—W. C. D. 


Color no Criterion 


Question: My springer is almost all black. 
Do you prefer a liver-and-white to a _ black- 
and-white? Which is the better strain?—C. J., 
Wis 

Answer: To the best of my information and 


belief, as the lawyers put it, the color of a 
springer has no bearing whatever on its abil- 
ity in the field. There have been many out- 
standing performers of both combinations. It’ 
a question of the individual dog, since liver- 
and-whites and black-and-whites may, and often 
do, occur in the same litter of pups.—W. C. D. 


Puppy Nips at Heels 


Question: I have just bought a 4-month-old 
shepherd puppy, which constantly nips at peo- 
ple’s heels and has to be held off with a stick 
How can I train him out of this?—J. A. J., Ind 


Answer: Don't forget your shepherd is only 
a pup and has puppy ways. At the same time, 
he may form a bad habit. and you are right in 


trying to distourage him. You will get better 
results. however, by using a folded newspaper 
instead of a stick, since you can hit him much 
more sharply, even on the nose and face, without 
injuring him or even hurting him badly. He'll 
dislike the sound of the paper as much as the 
blow. When using the newspaper, always say 
“No, no!” or “Stop it!” or something of the 
sort—W. C. D 


Spiked Collar 


Question: My Irish setter is not steady on 
point, having a tendency to flush and chase his 
birds He is 3 years old. I have bought a 
spiked checking-and-training collar, which has 
quite sharp points. Shall I dull them a bit be 


fore I use the collar?—J. R. D., Ohio 

pretty hcad 
thought it 
collar [ 


Answer: I have handled 
strong dogs in my day, but never 
necessary to use a spiked training 
have found that yard-breaking with an 18 or 
20-ft. cord attached to the dog’s regular collar 
will do the trick. I just step on it when the 
dog refuses to answer the whistle or the com- 


some 


mand, ‘“‘Whoa!” After a pup has been thrown 
head over he's a few times. he'll usually be a 
pretty-well-subdued citizen. If you haven't 


tried that system yet I’d have a shot at it be 
fore using the spiked collar.—W. C. D 


Beagle Runs Deer 


Question: My male and female beagles both 
are really good for snowshoe rabbits, except 
that the male will run deer every time he has 
a chance. —W. S. C., New York 

Answer: Deer chasing is a hard habit to 
break. If ordinary punishment doesn’t work— 
and it very seldom does—here’s a pretty sure 
cure, although it’s not practical unless you can 
get the right materials to work with Get a 
piece of deer hide, make a sort of bib of it, 
and hang it around the dog’s neck He will 
chew it eagerly. After he has done so for a 


while, pour bitter aloes on the bib, renewing the 
dose 3 times a day, especially in the morning 
and at night. This usually does the trick in 
about a week. If no deer skin is available, a 


deer hoof will do.—W. C. D 


Anti-Barking Bridle 


Question: My female cocker spaniel, 7 
months old, is quiet and well-behaved when 
someone is in the house, but if left alone she 
howls and barks—and we live in a populated 
section. I saw an ad of an anti-bark bridle and 
wonder if it is the answer to my problem.— 
C. A. S., New Jersey 


Answer: I believe the anti-bark bridle you 


mention is the best device for promptly 
stopping the noise of a barking dog But f 
I were you, I’d be sure to put it on when the 


dog is barking and to scold him when you 
so. In time this will probably cure the bark 
ing habit instead of merely stopping the bark- 
ing —W. C. D 


Gordon for Pheasants 


Question: Having about decided to buy a 
Spaniel for use on pheasants. I came upon an 
article by you about the Gordon setter. Now I 
believe I’d must rather have a Gordon around 
the home as I need a watchdog. But—woul 


the Gordon be 
B. D. K., Mich 


fast enough for pheasants?— 


Answer: If you get the right individual you'll 
find a Gordon setter plenty fast enough for 
pheasant or anything else. As in any breed, it's 
usually a dog, not At the m 
ment, I have two Gordons—one so fast 
something of a problem in spite of a grand nose 
and an almost fanatical fondness for hunting 
The other is a slow, careful worker—a_ fine 
woodcock and grouse dog in heavy 

And here’s a tip: In picking your Gordon, be 
sure it is a‘ good, bold dog with no tendency 
toward man-shyness or gun-shyness. This, of 
course, applies to any dog, but when a Gordon 
is man-shy—which is seldom—he is a tough cas¢ 
to cure —W.C. D 
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The Hoabth of Your Dog 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally the letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Bronchial Cough 


My bulldog has developed a short, 
dry cough. It is not chronic; sometimes he'll go 
for days without coughing. A friend says it is 
probably due to disordered tonsils and that they 
will have to be removed. Is this true?—Mrs 
B. J., New York 


Question: 


Answer: It is possible that the cough is due 
to some throat irritation, perhaps a bronchial 
disorder. Swab the throat with a 10 percent 


solution of argyrol, and give the dog 1 tsp. sirup 
cocillana 3 times a day. Occasionally, a tonsil- 
lectomy is performed on a dog.—/J. R. K 


Mouth Warts 


Question: My hound’s mouth is full of warts, 
so many that he finds it dificult to eat. I've 
been told that only surgery can remove them. 
Is that so?—R. P. S., Il. 


Answer: Mouth warts are apparently of a 
contagious nature. Use separate dishes for other 
dogs; his should be thoroughly disinfected. In 
some cases, such warts will disappear with 
treatment; but larger ones will have to be re- 
moved by surgery. Apply a 1 percent solution 
of potassium permanganate with cotton to the 
warts twice a day. Give two drops of Fowler's 
solution three times a day for 10 days, stop for 
a week, then resume.—/J. R. K 


Terrified by Storm 


Question: My 5-year-old bitch pointer has 
become extremely nervous during thunder-and- 
lightning storms. It is almost impossible to 
keep her in her kennel then—she tears every- 
thing within reach to pieces. I have tried being 
with her during a storm and have even taken 
her into the house, but it doesn’t seem to make 
any difference. She is not gun-shy or nervous 
when hunting.—M. S., Mich 


Answer: Many dogs become quite nervous in 
a storm. I suggest that you give yours % grain 
phenobarbital and repeat it in half an hour if 
necessary.—J. R. K 


Swollen Glands 


Question: My hound has developed two egg- 
size lumps in his throat. I have assumed they 
were swollen glands and have tried to treat him. 
He is listless, his eyes are red, and he coughs. 
He won't eat very well. The dog is 6 years old 
and had distemper when he was 6 months.— 
Mrs. H. C. R., New York. 


It’s likely that your dog has these 
in various regions of the 


Answer: 
glandular swellings 


body and may be suffering from  pseudo- 
leukemia. Take him to a local veterinarian. 
One treatment consists of 1 grain potassium 


iodide 3 times a day. Also 1 tsp. cod-liver oil 
with viosterol) daily. You might also apply 
ichthyol ointment (10 percent) to the swellings 
nce a day.—J. R. K 


Chorea May Subside 


Question: My Airedale, a year old and a big 
fellow, has developed a twitching at the shoul- 
ler, and when he holds up his paw it shakes. 
How can I treat him?—S. M. G., New York. 


Answer: He has chorea This twitching 
ay disappear or subside enough to cause no 
scomfort, or it may continue for months. 


Give the dog 5 drops of Fowler's solution 


twice a day for two weeks, stop for a week, 
and then resume Also give him % grain 
phenobarbital every night for two weeks, and 
1 tbsp. cod liver oil daily. —J. R. K 


Overlong Nails 
Question: Since I cannot take my 6-month- 
old cocker spaniel out for exercise often enough, 
his nails have grown very long, and the wear 


and tear on the house is frightful. Can I cut 
his nails. If so, how?—Mrs. O. P., Mich 
Answer: Take the dog to a local veterinarian 


and have him cut the animal's nails while you 
observe how he does it. You must be careful to 
cut only a small portion of the nail until you are 
sure it is not going to bleed If you cut too 
much it will injure the foot.—J. R. K 


False Pregnancy 


Question: There was a discussion the other 
day which has left me puzzled. One man said 
he knew of a case where a bitch in season had 
been closely guarded until the period was over, 
when she was allowed to mingle with two males 
over a hunting week-end. Within 10 days of 
that she showed signs of pregnancy. Another 
fellow said that pregnancy symptoms wouldn't 
show in that time—that it was a case of false 
pregnancy. What's it all about?—J. E. H., 


Tenn 

Answer: Symptoms of pregnancy would not 
show within 10 days of mating, but perhaps 
there was an interval when that “‘guard’’ was 
relaxed when the bitch was in season. As the 


symptoms developed an X ray might have been 
employed to determine pregnancy. Or perhaps 
it was a false pregnancy; then the glands be- 
come enlarged and the abdomen somewhat dis- 


tended. —J. R. K 


Don't be Hasty 


Question: I believe my dog has worms al- 
though I’ve hesitated about giving him medi- 


cine. How often should a dog be wormed?— 
Bm. ., Pa 
Answer: I do not advise giving any worm 


treatment if a dog is free of worms, and a 
microscopical examination of the stool should 
be made first to determine if they are present. 
If so, give the animal 1/20 grain arecoline 
hydrobromide on an empty stomach. One hour 
later give him a saline enema (1 tsp. salt to 
a pint of warm water).—J. R. K 


Helping Runt in Litter 


Question: Our cocker spaniel has just whelped 
four puppies, and as usual there is a runt. I 
am trying to get him built up, and have heard 
that there is more nourishment in the mother’s 
rear breasts, so try to keep him back there, but 
he doesn’t seem to want to nurse as much as the 
others.—Mrs. W. R. E., Tenn 


Answer: Put the puppy at any one of the 
breasts that has milk and make sure that he is 
It does not have to be one of the rear 


nursing 
breasts. Usually at the beginning a small and 
weak puppy is pushed aside by the healthier 


ones, but see that this one nurses several times 
a day, and after a few days he will be able to 
manage quite well.—J. R. K 


Fails to Come in Season 


Question: My German shorthair pointer is 
1% years old and has never come in season as 
yet. She is and has always been in the pink of 
condition, very active, with no fat on her. My 
veterinarian says she is otherwise normal in 
every way.—J. H. B., Mont 


Answer: I advise you to wait a little longer— 
until the animal is about two years old. If she 
does not come in season by then, you can have 
your veterinarian give her some ovarian injec- 
tions. In the meantime, you might add % tsp. 
wheat-germ oil to the food once a day.—J. R. K 
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At your feed 
store or grocer’s. 
Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. ¥, 

















Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 
Natural Foods will bring and 
hold large numbers at your 
favorite hunting or fishing 

groand. Wild Rice, Wild Celery and 

others adapted to all cli 

and waters, described in 

i illustrated book 

Write describe recelve expert 

planting advice 
wm 


, 
- ©. Coon, Naturalist 
GAME FOOD NURSERIES 

P. O. Box 3718, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

¢ Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, 1924 to 1942.) 


MONEY '" RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
ie BUY and put yeu in touch with other 

firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a 6 Mo.’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER. 

Outdoor Enterprise Co., inc. 

102 BV Road, Pearl River, N.Y. 


Small Mouth Bass e Large Mouth Bass 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Bream) 


Blue Gill Bream e Crappie 


Live delivery guaranteed. 
Write for prices and information. 
JAS. H. REEVE CALHOUN, GEORGIA 


= Be 


All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection be- 
fore acceptance 

The quality of my mink is indicated by the fact that 
I have received an average of approximately $15.00 per 
pelt for a!l the mink pelts I have produced during the 
past 7 years 



















BOOK “DOMESTIC MINK”’........81.00 
PEARL PLATINUM FOX priced on request. 
HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 


Bemus Point __ New York 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


Eggs in lots of 100 to 5,000. Chix in 
lots of 100 to 2,000. New 
hatch of 15,000 available 
for summer and fall deliv- 
ery. From all blood-tested 
breeding stock. Write or wire. 
Prices right and service depend- 
able. Order early. 


FOX RIVER VALLEY GAME FARMS 


R.R. 28 Kaukauna, Wis. 
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PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; Z 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number 
and initial as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words, 
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2 up. Franklin Young, Riverhea I » Ne ) J ~ 7 /, : 7" 
~ —_ - — nue, New York, N. ¥ ‘ WILD Turkey, Pheasant, Quail, Chukar } 
. HOK E_ Registered Collie Puppies, $50 to $75. HIGHEST cash prices paid for Target Pistols, Neunaber’s Game Farm, Bethalto, Illinois 
Collie F Farm, Dundas, Minnesota Revolvers, Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds. PHEASANT Exces. Blackneck. Rinene rar . [ 
Ship for estimate. Public Sport Shops, Dept. san a. oe! ae , 
ERS 2a . . . 4 Adolph Hanson, 1, R. 1, 1, Roscoe, ll 
L-53, 13 S. 16th St Phila Pa - 
wa POINTERS 4 
~~ fi WE buy rifles, shotguns, revolvers, pistols a FUI “AND ‘CAME ANIMALS 
are Sette r Pups - -auties Pedigreed ammun ition all kinds 4 J Eppinger Inc., eee ae 
Bred for Hunters. Field Gor don Kennels, Somers Sportsmen's Outfitters Cadillac Square, EASTERN Mink, Oldest Breeder. Bred fer 
Conn, Detroit Mich for spring delivery. Terms, reproduction guar 
. INIT , al , wan Stat . a teed Successful Mink Raising’’ revised ed “ 
POINTERS, English and Irish Setters. Trained AMMUNITION, all types wanted. State condi- : Pur F ; chi A 
Dogs and Puppies Papers, trial Spring Valley | tion, age and caliber. Highest prices paid. Make $1.00. Davis Fur Farms, St. Johnsbury, V = 
Kennels, Cullom, Ill offer. Stoeger Arms Corp 507 Fifth Avenue BLUE Foxes. Young Mated Pairs. Pri n Br pr 
: - - - New York, N. Y | ers Bred females. Need helper Prefer § er 
W ANTED: Bird dogs for tr uining. Grouse, Pheas- WANT 22 Calibre Short on ition. Will one inte rested in learning von Ranching 3 ‘ 
_ant. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa = 7 : pay $100.00 per case. Distance no barrier. Cash villa Ranch, Havre, Mont ; P ; 
TWO partly trained young pointer dogs, finest waiting. Peerless Vending Machine Co., 220 W. MINK bred females. Complete ture 
breeding, priced right. F. M. Jones, Wellington, O. 42nd St., New York City. Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superi i V 
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Cash must accompany order. 
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5 4, furnish two references with their first advertisement. Send your 
¢ 4 od with remittance to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR IFE, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York City MAY issue closes MAR. 20. 
RAISE Highly Profitable Angora Rabbits. Wool CANADIAN Tax Sale Lands for a dollar an a YOU can entertain with Trick Chalk Stunts. 
brings $6.50 pound. Plenty markets. Send 25c and up. Hunting, Fishing camps. See advertise- Catalog 10¢ Balda, Chalk Artist, Oshkosh, 
fi erature, instructions, prices. White Angora ment page 4. Tax Sale Service, 72 Queen Street, Wisconsir 
F rm Beaverton, Mich. t, Toronto, anada "a; LOWEST prices aa, glivertex, tenlis, anels, 
REE PORT on Chinchillas (not rabbits). Rarest X-ce s; m y others. Free details. Star Prod- 
domesticated animals. Opportunity. Book $1.25 ARCHERY EQUIPMEN ucts, Dept. U, Buff N. Y. 
Bayfarms, 3606-E Brighton, Oakland, Calif. — SIGNS Easily and expertly painted with Letter 
a Bred Female Mink , Guarante¢ i bred. A. BOW-Arrow-Hunting is great sport. Try it while Patterns. Write for free sample. John Rahn, 
“T artia Tr »? guns and shells are scarce. Illustrated Catalogue 4 1 Centr 4 ‘} ‘ 
I tg By Minne a U eG - N Cer \ Chicage 
- — : > ; — Free. 90 Page Instruction Book only 50c. Arch- - — 
Q LITY Blue Foxes, Bred Females. Edwin ery, 617 South State, Chicago. WATERWEEDS removed easily and_ effectively 
Bu s8e, x 2. , “1 | FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, supplies. | jars. Aschert Bros. Box 155, 1 jaCanada, — 
RAISE Jumbo Bull Frog Profitable. Write Vol _H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich a ener X Lovo aTanada 
x shears, Berryville, asic. ; Ses ARCHE RY, “Equ ipment: Catalogue Free. Mid-West RE« VE ils zines, si mpl ., - Your n: ame 
LARGE Beautiful Fox Squirrels for sale. Edwin Archery 209-B East th, _ Chic: ago. rous g lists 10c. Howard, 396 
Kaminski, 1803-9th St., Columbus, Nebr. | . B New Y a ne - 
| = Pe ist fe) [e) K S | a LIKE to hear from party wanting Salmon Fishing 
i ] T Fi and Camping 8. no reply, write again. Solomon 
eee N Angora Handbook—by Allan T. Gil Gillam, Robinson’s Station, Newfoundland. 
: = ————— 2 = — 3 “Pre Federation of Amer. Angora hen — ——— 
‘LY Tying — rying _— for beginners, ers—-covering all phases of the Angora industry, > 
I fessiona grade, no tras or unnecessary profusely illustrated, $1.00 postpaid—deluxe edi- a 
feathers. Complete line Quality Fly Tackle. 6c in tion $1.50. Gilcrest Ar warad Dept. 21, East : — 
< ips for Materials Catalog or Fly Catalog. Haven, Conr TRAPPING. Camping Equipment. Cat- 
s 1 Tackle Co., 4083 Miss R .os Angeles, . : ; ; log. Sta Fur Company, Coopers 
:; Tackle Co., 406} Mission Rd., Los Ange REBINDING: We bind magazines, old books Mille’ Mat ee pe 
- —$ $$ — — a Bibles, hymnals. Heckman Bindery, Dept. X, ; . —— — 
SW \P Fishing Tackle or get top cash prices. North Manchester, Indiana. ELEVEN Good Box Traps. Complete Blueprints, 
Also Guns, Ammunition, Golf Equipment. De- SPECIAL = Ricca Catal [a FT _30C.— Weesho-Uco. Box 51, Detroit, Mich, — 
sé ol ‘rchandise. Free ‘‘Guaranteed Bar- a1E »00K atalogue rec sowes — — 
ove® é: rod + ise. Fre K sy Seepage rting Prices in Book History! Write: Old Prof’s Book CAMERAS 
gains atalog. Send 3c stamp. lein’s Sporting Sh a A i Ct P ~ M I 
fer s, 501B South Halsted Chicago. TO L-16, re adia Ct., » Fontiac, Mich, m1) PHOTO SUPPLIES _ 
FREE Catalog, Fly Tying and Lure Making Ma- ROLLS Deve Developed. Two beautiful Double Weight 
terials, Flies, Streamers, Bugs, Lures, ee TAXIDERMY Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
nt Supreme Mfg. Company, Amarillo, | Or Supply Gatatne. ‘3 pages. eee Ed e Prints 25c. Century Photo Service, La- 
a —— — —— thing needed by Taxidermists. Many new inter- : . - — — 
FISHERMEN: Beautifully tide trout streamers esting items. Send 10c. Returned with first order. BE AUTIFUL enlargement from each picture on 
with patented lifelike wiggle. Guaranteed to Nowotny’s, 1329 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas. 1 25e. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janesville, 
eatch fish or money back, 3 best patterns $1.00. FOR Sale: Mounts Deer. Phe ~ —_ Ww is 
Kenrich, Gardner, Mass “gong, vibe ounts eee. eee 
=. . — Bear, Fox, ee Fox Scarfs, Gloves, Hides 
ATTENTION: Mustad filyhooks 2’s-16's $1.50 per Tanned. Moyer Taxidermy Studio, 1447 Alpine ‘Tl NOVELTIES, GAMES | MA ACIC I 
hu ired. All materials at less than prewar Ave., N.W eid Rapids, Michigan. 
prices. Must close out. Send dollar for large as- WANTED Mounted birds animals antlers, SEND For a icense to hunt Japanese! This in- 
sortments standard fly materials. Cascade Tackle a. Saltee Mines, Timan _— me teresting A icense is humorous and a 
C "Ridge field, Wash. - - - 1 e souve the War. Your name lettered 
Wr . a) “e1 —“s00- MOUNTED Moose, E Antelope Heads, Sale. . " : . nO 
FISHWORMS “(R ed Wrigglers) 200-$1.00; 5S00- Wneles Taxidermy poe Nt Wy I sent de ted envelope, postpaid, 50 
$2.25; 1000 - $4.00; 2500 - $9.50; 5000 - $17.50. _Engles Taxidermy, Lander, zo. - cents. Show it to friends! Illustrated circular 
Brown Angles, 150- $1.00: 500-$3.00: 1000-$5.25. CHOKERS Made, Fox, Coyote, $6.00 complete. free. Alaska Spec ties Co., Box O-1921, Ketch- 
Postpaid, Promptly. Hughes Worm Ranch, Sa- Larson’s Taxidermy Iola, Wisc. , Alaska 
vannah, Tenn. : = - STEREOSCOPIC (three dimensional) Art Photos. 
FLY Tyers and Fishermen! Send quarter for Sen- Stamp brings sealed particulars. Oddity House, 
sational Bucktail Killer; pricelist of flies, tying . St Petersbur gz 
materials and Fly Fishing Ointment. Streamer Many of you have on hand GUNS — 
Hooks wholesale. Fletcher’s, Kingfield, Maine. and ACCESSORIES that you would BOATS AND CAMPINC 4 
FLY Makers! Send for ‘‘Quality’’ De, aterial c: ata- like to swap in or sell. Our readers _ EC UIPMENT 
ogue. Culver Lures Company, Dept. 05, 18 . ? . an . umber of tri ndia 3oat ti 
South Fourteenth Street, St. Louis, Missouri. still want guns, even if production 1S Dm yo He. pg BR. 
WHOLESALE Prices: Fly-tying materials. 1943 down. So we suggest the quick, in- value Buy Now! Write for Free 
catalog—101 fly descriptions, 10c cash. Colby’s, expensive READER’S EXCHANGE n Boat Company, 353 East Market 
Amesbury, Mass. : . . soaegaes ents i or 
FLY Tying Materials: Complete line of quality heading in the Classified Columns. SAILKITS 100 8 Feet $6.75. Boat Supplies, 
materials, moderately priced. Free catalog. F = " aoe Rak Tents Swedisl Ke sene stoves, Canvas any 
No 30 South Main St., Doylestown. Penna. Purchasers who wish to examine, th, Car ce nt soat Paints, Airplane 
“RAISE Earthworms for Profit.” New, Interest- before acceptance, should request pe. Alan-Clar 8 Chambers 7c 
ing, Home Business. Bureau Zoological Re- | shipment bv express C.O.D., with cr 0S re Feet $6.75. Boat Supplies, 
search, 106C Broadway, Peoria, — exaehination sotwiioane ones wt lish K ysene stoves, Canvas any 
COMPLETE line quality flytying materials. Rea- : tai I ri ita ws se ; cement. Boat Paints a 
sonable prices. Free catalog. E. Hille, 842 High, | cannot guarantee these sales. 18 Chambers, N.Y.C. 
Williamsport, Penna. | : . 6 t folding sectional nt ‘Blue- 
FLYTYING Materials, Imported and Domestic, Since all C lassified Ads are acce pted sho-Uco, Box 51, Detroit, Mich. 
Priced right. Free Catalogue. Martin Tackle, on a cash with order basis, you’ll help - ——————— 
Livingston, N. J = us out a lot by mailing your check to HOME MOVIES “cr + 
SAVE! Wholesale imported Fly Material, Hook, . t : | i — —$= — 
Gut, Nylon, Tool, Catalogue 10c. Herter’s, | cover the cost at the same time. DEVELOP your own movies. Save 50%. Genera 
Wasec N x | Co Davenport Iowa 
FINI en : Ord 2 Make sure your ad reaches here by ; — 
NES ytying materia:s rder ¢ . or | - : 
send for 19+3 price at Mashtans Wakie Shop, | Mar. 20 for our May issue, out Apr. a BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES ci 
Hillburn, N. Y¥ = ae 15th. | $5000 From Half Acre! Growing Ginseng. Se Seed, 
FISH Getting Bucktail Flies, my own patterns. | contract supplied. Particulars Be ns Associated 
$1.80 Doz. Assorted. Freeman Tackle Co., Bend, Growers, De pt. O, St. Norbe rt, 1] Manitoba. 
Oregor | - = a 
- | GLASS Eyes for Taxidermists, Furriers, All 
BASS 3reeding. . Methods. $1.00 Prepaid. Schuler, | Purposes Kannofsky Tottenville, N =. i ? = DE oneh 4) é 
414 Hanover, Allentown, Penna. Witt Gactaking tate iain won CK Ww 7 ae ask 
- e€ 4 made n rloves. “ a oo 
FAMOUS Bucktail Streamers, seven——One Dollar. Thana. WING tes sang | Decoys: Ducks, Owls, Crows. 
Messenger Flies, Oconto, Wis. : — . Write, Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 
FLY Tying Suppli M aaa ited. Zim- EYES a 12003 et Tz New Tork. Supplies — ——— 
LY Pying Si plies J ail orders solicited. A - Schoepfer 200 Sroadwavyv ew ork 
Tame, Keene ea ” | SEOUNTED steer ‘Homg for stig seven Fon i PATENTS ano INVENTIONS i 
FLYTYING catalog 3c; feathers, hooks, etc. Lee ‘Be rtillion, Mineola, Texas — 

St Tackle, Kent, Wash - = INVE N TORS 3: Learn now—without obligation— 
FLY | ine snateais. Catalog irec. Tully's, a noe @, eee eek eee — 3 aay to protect ar i at ir ee. Sea 
. Ee ee eee eee _ — _ — he atent Guide ’__Free /rite Clarence A rie 
B. Roscoe Street, Chicago, Illinois. al INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals, & Harvey Jaci Registered Patent Attorneys, 

FLY Tyers! Better Materials at Lowest Prices. gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 348-D Ad I Washington, D. C. 
Free catalogue Pe rry Lures, West Haven, C onn. 100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot ee ———$——— 
——— Springs, Ark PATENTS Low cost 300k and advice free, 
*EATHERS For Flies Prime selection. J. Cava- ; — - — — L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 
lier -63 92nd St. Jackson stants. N. Y | — ae ins ; Indi — s, Antiques, Fos- . anne eee a 
FP 2 r > sils, inerals Soin eacepipes Arrowheads. == 
FIN Trout Strei imers and Catalog, $1.00. | Catalog 10c (Photographs of Most). Museum. 
. t Smith, Seneca, Pa. Wenona, Ill = —— 
25 GENUINE In dian Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. COMMEMORATIVE Half Dollars, Columbian, 
vite att Lincoln, Stone-Mountain, Long-Island, Cleve- 
G ‘ tlen ) s. “ 
: . OR tee Holder, en tebe d, Ark: nee ] and, $1.00 each Illustrated retail Catalogue 10c. 
STROUT'S | Big New oe 100 = ges_chook | [sas — Vv ileemoltla 4 Wear var a | Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, » Utah. 
A of jargcains arms, country 1omes rura 
business opportunities in states east of the | FOODS Attract Ducks! Fish! Game! Plant : TOBACCO, PIPES. ETC. ‘| | 
= ssippi; write today for your free copy of Terrell’s Dependable | Seeds! Suggestions Book. 
this ney and time-saving guide. Strout Realt Ane Gl Tavita Rae en eta TOB ACCO—absolutely guaranteed finest quality, 
255 SW 4th Ave.. N. ¥ Gite ( y, let— Write Terrell’s, 553A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. ng red leaf chewing or mellow golden smok- 
OZARKS _= oe Perea . ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish. Plant Natural ing “4 pens $2.00. Morris Farms, Mayfield, 
2ARKS 5 acres White River frontage: unim- Foods. Free Catalog Game Food Nurseries, Kent 
we $90, $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and Box 371H. Oshkosh. Wisconsin = 
Nerature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas —— = —___ 
City, Kans. E g 
ROCKI AND County: 88 Acres Mountain Land, PRETTY Girls Art Pictures 300ks—Novelties. —_ . — 
be | ounded by Bear Mt. Deer country; lake can Large assortment $1.00 = maid. Catalog 10c. WANT: Late Model Automobile—Will trade An- 
Thic $50 per acre. Joseph Christie (owner), Standard Sales, 640 North Clark, R-703, Chicago, tique Firearms, Antiques, Indian relics, Miner- 
a“ 4 : a Til il fiolins. Write: Heike, Wenona, III. 
APRIL, 1943 97 

















GAME GIMMICKS GUS MAGER 


IN THEIR ABUNDANT DAYS,AMERICAN 
BUFFALOES, LIKE SHEEP(0R AxiS PEOPLES!) 
USED TO FOLLOW THEIR FUEHRER BLINDLY 


For ALL HIS HUGE SIZE AND IMPRESSIVE 
ARMOB PLATING ON HEAD AND BACK, THE 
STURGEON 'SA FALSE ALARM/ HIS WEAK, 
TOOTHLESS, UNDERSHOT MOUTH IS THE TIP-OFF. 
THOUGH HE'S KNOWN TO EAT MINNOWS AND 
SUCKERS, LARGER FISH HAVE. NOTHING TO 

FEAR FROMHIM J 


BOBWHITE QUAIL ARE PEVOTED SPOUSES AND 

PARENTS WHO MAKE PERMANENT MAARIAGES. 

ALTHOUGH THEIR COUSINS, THE GROUSES, ARE 
HIGHLY POLYGAMOUS, QUAIL ONLY RARELY 

| TAKE SECOND MATES / 


IN ENORMOUS FAMILY BANDS, THE 
PECULIAR THING, THOUGH, WAS THAT 
THEIR LEADERS WERE FEMALES/ 





a” 


Oug RARE WILD TURKEY WAS ONCE'SO COMMON! 


BIT WAS A DRUG ON THE MARKETS THE GREAT NATURALIST 
§ AUDUBON AECALLED THAT IN 1808, IN KENTUCKY, 


HE SAW 10 AND I2-POUND BIRDS OFFERED ATA 


| PRICE OF THREE PENCE(SIX CENTS) EACH / 


THE TARPONS PROTRUDING LOWER JAW, SOFT-RAYED 
FINS, AND OTHER FEATURES MAGK ITAS A 
DECADENT SPECIES, BELONGING TO THE OLDEST 
GROUP OF BONY FISHES EXTANT-YET IT HAS SURPRISINGLY 
‘MODERN FEATURES, TOO: A SENSITIVE LATERAL 
NERVE LINE, FORKED TAIL,LUNGLIKE Alp 
BLADDER, AND HIGHLY DEVELOPED EYES/ 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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HE‘S ONE OF THE MILLIONS WHO LEARNED TO SHOOT 
with a .22 rifle and Western Super-X and Xpert ammunition. The 
very name “Western” signifies accuracy in the minds of millions. 
Western has earned that reputation by giving shooters the most 
accurate ammunition that modern ballistic skill can produce. Today, 
that accuracy is helping our combat forces to smash the enemy. 


ESTERDAY he shot for fun... today he shoots for 
freedom! In these times our great American heritage, 
the ability to shoot straight, reveals itself a hundred-fold! 


It shows in the way our soldiers make each shot count. 
It shines as bright as Old Glory, in the perfection of the 
millions of military cartridges that Western and its sub- 
sidiaries are producing daily for America. 


When war came, Western was ready. Thousands of loyal, 
trained workers were geared to the job. Again, Western 
is helping America at war, using its ability to apply 
watch-making accuracy to mass production. 


CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 


Today in Western-operated plants more than 
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DON’T wave or signal or 
try to attract the attention of a 
man marching in formation. 
He’s not allowed to answer or 


even look at you—regulations 


DON’T try to surprise your 
soldier by dressing in “military 
fashion”—above all, don’t wear 
slacks! Wear your prettiest, 


most feminine clothes — that’s 


DON’T ask a soldier to 
carry packages or an umbrella. 
He'll do it, of course, if you ask 
him to—but it’s considered un- 


military and it’s apt to get him 


DON'T send him anything 
too big to conceal. At daily bar- 
racks inspection, nothing must 
show but government property. 
The preferred gift is cigarettes 


say he must look straight ahead. _ the way he wants to see you. into difficulties. ...and the favorite is Camel. * 


Do remember _— 


tuck 


are first in the service 


ANT to know a secret about that 
man of yours in the Army? 

Well then, it’s this: in spite of the 
fact that he’s doing the biggest job in 
the world—the “little things” count for 
a lot with him. 

“Little things” like the right cigarette, 
for instance. There’s a good reason why 
men in the Army, the Navy, the Coast 
Guard, and the Marines prefer Camel. 
You see, Camels are expertly blended 
from costlier tobaccos — tobaccos that 
are rich in flavor, for lasting enjoyment 
—tobaccos that give extra mildness, yet 
are never flat or thin-tasting. 

Trust the men in the service to spot 
the difference! And, of course, that goes 
for millions of smokers on the “home 
front,” too. They know that Camels are 


more pleasing every way. 


*W ith men'in the Army, 


Navy, Marines, and the 


THE IT ZONE 


‘oas ‘ he favorite 2 
Coast Guard, t —where cigarettes 


are judged 
The “T-ZONE“— Taste and Throat— 
is the proving ground for cigarettes. 
Only your taste and throat can de- 
cide which Cigarette tastes best to you...and how it 
affects your throat. For your taste and throat are abso- 
lutely individual to you. 
Based on the experience of millions of smokers, we be- 
lieve Camels will suit your ““T-ZONE“ to a “T.“ 


cigarette is Camel. 
(Based on Actual Sales Records in 
Post Exchanges, Sales Commissaries, 
Ship’s Service Stores, Ship’s Stores, 


and Canteens.) 





